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THE Church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord ; 
She is His new creation 
By water and the Word: 
From heaven He came and sought her 
To be His holy Bride; 
With His own Blood He bought her, 
And for her life He died. 
S. J. STONE 





PREFACE 


HE importance of the study: of the past was 
never greater than it is at the present time, 

and never was it in greater danger of being neglected. 
The range of human life is widening from day to 
day, and fresh problems are found to face us at every 
turn ; new acquisitions to our knowledge are being 
made constantly, and the old categories often prove 
on trial to be inadequate to comprehend them. 
Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered 
at that there should be a tendency to assume that we 
have outgrown our past; that its lessons are no 
longer lessons for us; that we can turn our backs 
upon it and go forward with a light heart. Certainly 
there is suchatendency. Branches of learning which 
do not seem to offer food for immediate consump- 
tion are largely depreciated and neglected; the 
classical studies—which, although they may have 
received too exclusive a devotion in times past, are 
at any rate worthy of their place amongst other 
studies—are now almost banned by many who have a 
horror of what the older political economists used 
to describe as “unproductive labour.” History itself 
has suffered as the result of this tendency. It would 
hardly be possible, indeed, for the study which of all 
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studies has the most direct bearing on practical life 
to be left out of account in an age whose chief 
limitation is that it is too “practical.” But it is much 
to be feared that the study of history is coming to be 
looked at in many quarters (including some of our 
best-known historical schools) too exclusively from 
the point of view of to-day; that by some teachers 
nothing is regarded as worthy of study unless it 
can be utilised immediately; and that instead of 
endeavouring to realise the life of the past (which is the 
true function of historical study), they are endeavour- 
ing to discover such facts and to elucidate such 
principles as can be brought to bear directly upon 
present-day problems. To do this is to subordinate 
the whole to the part, if not indeed to part with 
the substance in grasping at the shadow; for it is 
inevitable that they who explore the past in the hope 
of finding one particular thing, are so far rendering 
themselves incapable of learning the lessons of the 
past in their whole breadth and fulness, 

The true justification of historical study lies in the 
conviction, which historical study in its turn ever 
deepens and intensifies, that “through the ages an 
increasing purpose runs”: the conviction that there 
is nothing merely contingent in the course of human 
affairs. In the light of this fact, the investigation of 
the past must ever have a value quite apart from any 
utilitarian purpose to which it can be applied in the 
present ; for the past and the present are really one 
whole, and the true meaning of the latter is only to 
be fully discerned when it is viewed in its connection 
with the former. 
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Such, in particular, is the value of Church History. 
To the Christian, the true meaning of his faith is at 
once unfolded and vindicated in history; and the 
embodiment of that faith in the historic Church of 
Christ is a fact of the most profound significance—no 
mere appendage to the faith, but of its very essence. 
Apart from this he knows of no way of realising 
adequately the nature of the Church at all, so far as 
one side of it is concerned ; for the study of history 
at once sets this before him, and sets him on his 
guard against inadequate ideas of it and @ priori 
assumptions concerning it. He who knows nothing 
of the history of the Church is thereby incapacitated 
from understanding its true character; he who only 
knows that history as distorted by popular miscon- 
ceptions, whether legal or sectarian, will never really 
do it justice. 

Nobody who is really conversant with the subject 
can doubt that there is much need amongst us 
for better instruction in English Church History. 
Fictions which have been exploded for half a century 
or more, and one-sided statements which represent a 
point of view which is as extinct as the dodo, are still 
to be found in historical readers and compendious 
works on English history which are in general use 
in our schools. The utterances of politicians and 
lawyers, from prime ministers and judges of the High 
Court downwards, often leave much to be desired in 
point both of accuracy and insight. Popular fallacies 
die hard, and never harder than when they have come 
to be identified with the views or the notions of some 
particular party ; and such is the case here. It is not 
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enough, under such circumstances, to refer the 
offenders to standard works on the subject; they will 
not read them. To leave the matter alone, in the 
hope that truth, which is greater than fiction, will at 
length oust it, is not much more satisfactory. What 
is really needed, in order that this may take place, 
is to begin from the beginning, and teach the 
children ; and this it is which my friend Miss Shipley 
is trying to do in this little book. 

The task is by no means an easy one; and such a 
book, to succeed in its object, must fulfil many 
conditions. To begin with, it must be honest and 
ingenuous; to attempt to oust “history with a 
purpose” by substituting for it history with a different 
purpose would only make things worse. It must be 
straightforward and connected ; for children, as every 
true teacher knows, love to follow out the develop- 
ment of things, and do not merely desire to be 
amused with interesting anecdotes. It must be true 
in proportion and general presentation—things which 
are of far greater importance, especially for our 
present purpose, than minute accuracy in detail. 
And yet, again, it must be brightly and simply 
written, or it will never win the love of the children ; 
and if it does not succeed in this it will not be 
remembered long. 

It is because I believe that Miss Shipley’s book 
fulfils these conditions in a very remarkable degree 
that I venture to commend it very warmly to English 
parents and teachers, for the children committed 
to their charge. There are admirable manuals of 
English Church history for the professed student and 
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for the general reader ; there are short outlines which 
are sufficient to recall the facts to those who already 
have some acquaintance with them ; and there are 
other works which may perhaps supply the interpreta- 
tion of the facts to those who already possess some 
knowledge of English history. But I know of 
nothing which covers anything like the same ground 
as this does, or which covers it,so well. I believe 
that it is calculated to do a great-deal of good, and I 
pray that it may. 


W. E. GIBRALTAR 


TRIPOLI OF BARBARY, 
february 11, 1905 
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AN ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY FOR CHILDREN 


CHAPTER I 
OLD BRITAIN 


THINK we should very much like to see how 

our dear island looked long ago in the days 
when Julius Cesar, the famous Roman general, 
came from France (which was then called Gaul), and 
conquered it. 

We have been told a little about Britain in those 
days: how that the people were wild, and lived on 
the flesh of animals caught in the chase, or on berries 
and acorns. Whenever we hear of an ancient Briton, 
most of us picture to ourselves some one clad in 
rough skins or painted blue. Now this is, no doubt, 
quite true of some of the people and at some times, 
but not of all; any more than it would be true, in 
describing the people of our own day, to say that 
all our girls wear woollen cross-overs, or picture hats, 
or tam-o’-shanters; or that all our boys dress in 
sailor suits, or knickerbockers and gaiters, or striped 
blazers. 

I 
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We dress according to our age, or our position 
in life, or our means; and we dress differently at 
different times. 

Now, I wish you to make good use of your maps 
while reading this little book, as otherwise you will 
find it difficult to understand. 

And, first of all, I want you to remember that 
many, many years before Julius Cesar came to 
Britain, or Albion, as it was sometimes called, the 
old inhabitants of our island had been conquered by 
the Goidels, a people from the continent of Europe, 
near where the Rhine falls into the North Sea. These 
people were Celts, of the same race as the Irish, and 
those in the north-west of France in our own day. 
Later on the Goidels had to give way to another 
Celtic race, the Brythons (or Britons), who probably 
came from Gaul, and, entering the island by the 
south-east, drove the Goidels into the mountains and 
western parts of the island, so that they had no place 
to dwell in but Wales, of which they had nearly the 
whole to themselves. 

It is important to remember that there were two 
races in Britain at the time of the Roman invasion, 
because, though we generally call all the people 
Britons, there was a great difference in the two tribes, 
especially in their religion. 

You can understand that those who lived near 
the coast, and had therefore more intercourse with 
the mainland of Europe, were more civilised than 
those who dwelt far away in the mountain fastnesses 
and among rocks and caves. So I feel sure, that in 
the old, old times, about fifty-five years before that 
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happy day when the Holy Babe was born at Bethle- 
hem, some of the ladies in Southern Britain dressed 
in fair white linen or woven wool; and the chiefs or 
kings would wear robes of fur, very much better and 
softer than those worn by the poor. Some of the 
British ladies would wear golden rings and bracelets; 
and pearls from their own native rivers. 

We know that there were tin mines in Cornwall, 
and that from very early days, perhaps in the time 
of Solomon, about one thousand years before Julius 
Cesar came to Britain, the Phcenicians, a people 
from Tyre, at the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea, had traded with the dwellers in Cornwall and 
the Scilly Isles. 

There was corn in our island; and men from 
Marseilles, in the south of Gaul, brought their oil 
and wine and woven stuffs of many colours, and 
exchanged them for the lovely furs which the 
Britons sold, and for their fine wheat, or for tin and 
gold from Cornwall, or the large, famous British pearls, 

The poor people lived in low huts of mud and 
wattle, a kind of hurdle; but the chiefs and others 
who were richer had their houses made of wattle too, 
perhaps, but hung with skins—wolf-skins very often, 
and fox and beaver. There would be weapons on 
the walls too, and shields of battle. 

We are sure, if they were so skilful as to make 
those dreadful war-chariots, with scythes sticking 
out of the axles, they could make other things too, 
such as tables and chairs and benches and many 
other useful articles which go to make life comfort- 
able and pleasant 
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We have heard of their boats and coracles—wicker- 
‘work covered with skins, in which they journeyed 
on the rivers and sometimes out at sea. 

We know they were splendid horsemen, and in 
their great war-chariots they could drive their fiery 
steeds close to the very edge of a steep cliff, where a 
false step would mean death; and then, when there 
was scarcely room to turn, would sweep them round 
swiftly and cleverly in a way that would frighten 
us very much in these days. In their wars, as well 
as in the chase, they used hunting dogs; and we 
can believe that, like all people used to train and 
take pride in their animals, they were very fond of 
them. 

It was a very different life from our own, but it 
was not so altogether savage as we sometimes think, 
at least in the days when the great Roman general 
saw the white cliffs of Kent glistening in the sun as 
he stood on the opposite shores of Gaul. 

Of course, if we went farther back still, long before 
those who were here when the Goidels came, we 
should find another race of men: people who used 
flint weapons, and who certainly knew nothing of 
white linen robes and woven stuffs and bronze shields 
of battle. 

Farther back too, when the elephant and bison 
trampled down the undergrowth of our forests and 
roamed at will over the moors and hills. But we 
should feel quite lost in those far-back days; so we 
will just now content ourselves with Britain as it was 
in the year 55 B.C. 

Was it the same sort of country? Certainly; as 
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regards the position of the hills and the valleys and 
most of the rivers. But there were miles and miles 
of wild moor and forest, very many more trees than 
now, and dark fens, full of reeds and rushes, where 
now are smiling fields of corn. 

Still, there were broad patches of land under 
cultivation, and some parts less tangled and dense 
with brushwood than others; and as you think of 
the little British children playing in the woods, where 
squirrels and rabbits as well as wild boars lived, or 
by the peaceful streams rippling gently over the 
pebbles, you may be quite sure they gathered snow- 
drops and celandines, violets and primroses, daisies 
and buttercups in the sweet spring-time, as children 
do now. 

On the edge of the meres and lakes the dainty 
birch, with its silver skin, drooped its graceful fingers 
over the water, and the alders and willow-herb and 
meadow-sweet fringed the banks of the streams. 
The water-rat would dive among the bulrushes, and 
the dragon-fly would flash its beautiful wings in the 
sun, while the kingfisher in its blue and green and 
bright purple plumage gleamed gaily as it darted 
from some drooping bough upon the fish beneath. 

The daffodils nodded their lovely heads at the 
roots of the trees, and the wood-anemones and wood- 
sorrel, wild hyacinths and purple orchis, bloomed just 
as freely for the ancient British children as for us. 

Elms and beeches, sycamores and ash and oak 
filled the vast forests; wild strawberries grew in 
the heathy lands, where the rabbits frisked and 
gamboled ; and blackberries and nuts were as good 
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then as now. Great boughs of hawthorn, pink and 
white, would decorate the mud houses in the early 
summer, when the glory of the yellow gorse was on 
the moors and waste places. 

The beds in summer would be made of fragrant 
heath, springy and pleasant to rest upon when the 
day’s work or play was over; and acorn cups and 
chestnuts would be just as charming playthings all 
those hundreds of years ago as they are now. 


I saw a piece of amber 
Many a century old,— 

A large, smooth piece of amber 
The colour of molten gold. 


Safe in its golden casket 
I saw a cobweb grey, 

And, caught in its snare of cross-lines, 
A fly that had gone astray. 


Its wings had rainbow colours, 
Lilac and pink and green: 
Through the clear yellow amber 
I saw the glistening’ sheen. 


And near the treacherous cobweb 
I saw a primrose pale, 

Like those we find by hundreds 
In wood and lane and vale. 


And I knew, and I felt so thankful 
That the Britain of long ago 

Was the same dear land we live in; 
For the amber told me so. 


CHAPTER II 
THE OLD RELIGIONS 


THINK we may be quite sure that although the 

Britons were rough in their ways, uneducated, 
and with manners not the best, still, fathers and 
mothers loved their children then as now; and boys 
and girls were good or naughty, as quick to feel 
unkindness, as ready to be happy as you are. 

Does it seem strange to believe this? I think not. 
One thing is strange to us, strange and sad. These 
little children, who were sometimes glad and some- 
times sorry as you are, were never quite safe from 
being carried off as slaves by the traders who came 
to Britain, and so they often had fears which, 
happily, you know nothing about; and when they 
were frightened, they did not know of their Father 
in heaven, and so could not ask Him to protect 
them from danger, as you do when you say— 


“Through the long night watches 
May Thine angels spread 
Their white wings above me, 

Watching round my bed.” 


neither by night nor day could they feel quite safe. 


The religion of the Southern Britons was very 
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different from ours. They were pagans, and, like 
most pagans, worshipped a great many gods, who 
could not help them to be good or make them 
happy. 

But if the little Brythons were often frightened 
and unhappy, I think they were better off than the 
poor little Goidels, who might at any time be liable to 
a terrible and most cruel death if their priests, the 
Druids, said their gods were angry. 

The Druids were the priests of the Goidel race. 
Theirs was a dark and gloomy creed; for though the 
Druids had more learning than any people in the 
island, they kept the Goidels in ignorance of even 
the little they knew themselves; and thus they had 
great power over them. 

They had wonderful temples of enormous stones, 
which are generally called Druidical remains, though 
it is almost certain they were brought here by a race 
of men who lived long before the time of the Druids. 
You may see some of these stones in Devonshire and 
Cornwall and Kent; and there are large ones at 
Brimham Crags in Yorkshire, and you have heard of 
Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain. 

How those huge stones ever got there, or how the 
temples were built, no man knows. But we are told 
that the Druids—who lived in groves of oaks, and 
who were dressed in long white robes, sometimes with 
golden crowns on their heads, and at others with 
wreaths of oak leaves, or a serpent’s egg placed where 
all could see it—offered prayers and sometimes human 
sacrifices in these temples. 

They had enormous wicker enclosures made in the 
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shape of a man, and in these the poor people would 
be burnt alive. 

It was all very, very dreadful. I think they 
believed that there was one God, chief of all, who 
had created everything; but they did not think of 
Him as a loving Father who delights to see His 
children happy. They thought if storms came, or 
bad seasons or disease, that He was angry, and would 
not be kind again till they had offered up some man 
or woman or child as a sacrifice. 

But their religion was also one of nature-worship. 
I mean, they prayed to the fountains and streams 
and hills and trees and plants. 

Do you know how the mistletoe grows ? 

It has no root and does not spring from the ground, 
but it grows on other trees—on apple trees, on the 
hawthorn, and on the Druids’ sacred tree, the oak. 
The Druids had a grand festival, called Yule, when 
the days were shortest, as at our own dear Christmas. 
Then the people would go in large numbers to the 
woods, following a procession of priests. Then the 
Arch-druid (the chief priest) with a golden sickle 
would cut down the mistletoe from the trees, and bear 
it home rejoicing. They struck their harps and sang 
their hymns to wild, rugged tunes; and every one 
reverenced the mistletoe because it did not grow like 
other plants, and so they thought it was divine. 

Yule comes from a very, very old word which 
means wheel, At the time in winter when the days 
are shortest it was the custom long ago, in the land 
the Druids came from, for the priest to take a large 
wheel of very dry wood. This he twirled round and 
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round and round so fast that at last the parts, by 
constant rubbing together, caught fire. Then all the 
people came and lighted sticks at it, with which 
again they kindled a huge log of wood, called the 
Yule (or wheel) log, from which they kept their fires _ 
alight till the great festival came round again. They 
do not burn the Yule log in Germany now, but they 
have a Christmas Tree instead, full of lighted candles, 
to celebrate the Birth of Christ, the Light of the 
World. 

And the Druids worshipped the sun. 

Now, I always think it is not wonderful that 
nearly all the heathen races have worshipped the sun. 

Perhaps you have heard of Phcebus Apollo, 
beloved and worshipped by the Greeks; and you 
will learn about the same sun-god, under various 
names, as you grow older and read more. The Druids 
called him Bel. I know a hill in Devonshire called 
Belstone Tor, where the Druids kept high festival on 
Midsummer Day. 

Even now in Germany on that day great bonfires 
are lighted on the mountains of the eastern shores 
of the Baltic Sea, and on mountain-tops in some of 
the regions by the banks of the Rhine. These old 
customs surviving of bygone pagan days link us with 
the past in a wonderful manner, and make some 
things easy which would otherwise be hard to under- 
stand. 

It seems to me that as the pagans knew no better, 
we can quite understand why they worshipped the 
sun. They saw how his rays warmed them, and 
lighted up the world. How the warmth of the sun 
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ripened the corn and the fruits and the flowers; how 
all things living seemed to wait upon his gracious 
beams for life and health and food. 

And then the beauty and the glory of it ! 

Is there anything more splendid than a magnifi- 
cent sunset, when the sun sinks behind gorgeous 
masses of cloud—purple, crimson, and gold; when the 
sky all round is a faint green, melting into primrose, 
and every little feathery cloud high up catches the 
glory, and makes one think of the Heavenly City, 
“Jerusalem the Golden,” too lovely for words to 
describe ? 

Is there anything more beautiful than sunset ? 

Nothing; unless it be sunrise, 

Did you ever see the sun rise? Have you ever 
seen, in the sweet summer-time, the fields and hills 
and woods lying peaceful and still, with a soft veil of 
mist over them, in the dim twilight just before dawn? 
The cows and sheep and horses are lying asleep in 
the meadows; not a sound is heard from the trees or 
the eaves. Each little bird sleeps with its head 
under its wing. The very air is still. Quietly, 
quietly in the eastern sky the pale stars fade one by 
one. Then the soft grey sky takes on a pearly tint ; 
then it is the softest primrose, then pale pink, then 
rose-colour. Then the primrose deepens to saffron ; 
and if you listen you will hear the birds begin a 
gentle twitter, and you will feel a soft breeze fan your 
cheek, All the while the beautiful tints in the east 
are glowing and deepening—the rose becomes crim- 
son, the saffron deepens to gold, and the glorious sun 
rises and sheds his beams around. 
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The flowers wake up, the mist turns to drops of 
diamond hues in the light; the cock crows, and the 
birds begin to sing joyously. The cows and horses 
get up and graze; the geese come out and spread 
themselves like a patch of snow on the common. It 
is day, beautiful day! Another day to be good in, 
and to make others happy, and to thank God! 

Yes, sunrise is glorious. Perhaps in winter there 
is even more glory than in summer. It is so beauti- 
ful to see the morning star shining like gold in the 
clear blue, and perhaps a crescent moon—both very 
lovely just before the sun rises and puts out their 
light. 

No! I do not wonder that those who knew no 
better worshipped the sun. The sun is a sign of 
life. Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself is called the 
Sun of Righteousness, and in our dear old Christmas 
hymn we say He is risen 


** With healing on His wings.” 


Now, I am sure you will like to know how all 
the people of Britain learnt to worship the Sun of 
Righteousness, and how His bright beams spread over 
our land and chased away the darkness in the days 
of old. 


CHAPTER III 


ROMAN BRITAIN 


T was fifty-five years B.C, (that is, before the Birth 

of Christ) that Julius Czsar came to Britain 

and made it tributary to Rome. This means that 

although the Britons kept their own kings, still they 

were really subjects of the Roman emperors, who 

afterwards sent governors to represent them in 
Britain. 

No doubt the connection of our little island, far 
away in the cold northern seas, with Rome, the 
centre of the civilised world, gave Britain some 
advantages by increasing its trade with other countries. 
But it was not till about a hundred years later 
that the work of the Conquest began in real earnest, 
by command of the Emperor Claudius, A.D. 42. 

Meanwhile very wonderful events had taken place. 

The Holy Babe born at Bethlehem, the Saviour, 
Christ the Lord, had lived on earth a life most holy, 
and died upon the Cross a death most sad, and all 
for the salvation of the world. 

After His Resurrection He appeared many times 
to His beloved disciples, and just before His 
Ascension into heaven He bade them tarry at 
Jerusalem till the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, should 
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come to them and give them power for the work 
they had to do. 

You know how this promise comforted them in their 
loneliness, and that on the day of Pentecost “they 
were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with aS tongues, as the Spirit gave _ 
them utterance.” 

(You can read all the marvellous account in the 
second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles.) 

Now, why were these wonderful powers given to 
them? In an ordinary way it takes a long time 
to learn a language, and they were unlearned and 
ignorant men. 

God worked a miracle for them, that they might 
go at once, without loss of time, to spread the glad 
tidings of great joy to all nations. 

This was the beginning of the Church of Christ, 
the Church into which you were baptized; the 
Church, that company of faithful Christians which is 
entrusted with the missions of Christ its Head. 

It began in that Upper Room in Jerusalem on that 
first Whitsun Day. Some members of it went in one 
direction, some in another, and before long another 
apostle was added to their band, the brave, the 
learned and devoted St. Paul. 

You know that he went to Rome, that he was 
imprisoned there on account of his religion, that he 
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numbered among his converts some of Czsar’s 
household, and that he suffered martyrdom there 
for the sake of Christ. 

But what has all this to do with Britain? 

Very much, if we consider it carefully. 

You would like to know who first brought the 
Christian Faith to Britain? I wish I could tell you, but 
of that there is no certain record. There are indeed 
many legends and stories, which you may read for 
yourself, but though some of these are extremely 
beautiful, we cannot rely upon their truth. They 
probably have some foundation in fact; but in real 
history we look for the truth, so we must keep the 
legends separate, though I am sure you will like 
them very much, 

No one knows by whom the Faith was brought 
to Britain, or at what time. Probably among the 
Roman soldiers there were some who had listened to 
St. Paul or his converts. We must remember that, 
at first, many of our Lord’s followers were among the 
poor. He was Himself “despised and rejected of 
men,” and many of the early Christians were, in the 
eyes of the world, men of no account. 

But these men, finding their religion such a joy to 
them after the unsatisfying paganism in which they 
had been brought up, would be sure to tell others of 
it. It is only selfish people who like to keep their 
good things to themselves; and the religion of 
Christ, when it sinks into our hearts, should make us 
try to be unselfish and Christ-like, for we know He 
went about doing good. 

So we may well believe that it was from some of 
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those who came with the conquering legions from 
Rome that the Britons first heard about Christ. 

The Druids had suffered severely at the hands of 
the Roman emperor, Claudius. He had driven them 
into the Isle of Mona (now called Anglesea), and 
had forbidden them to practise their religious rites 
elsewhere. 

But there was a sadder day still in store for the 
Druids. In the year 61 A.D., Suetonius Paulinus, 
who was then in command of Britain, went with his 
troops to Mona to subdue the island. 

He was so very cruel that he burned all the Druids 
he could find, and destroyed their groves and altars. 
But though most of the Druids were killed, some 
were left, and they kept up their religion for many 
years to come. 

As to the Britons in other parts of the country, the 
Romans thought nothing of their beliefs, and set up 
the worship of their own false gods. 

The Roman rule was very good for Britain. Of 
course, at first, the people did not like being 
conquered; no one does; but after a while they 
saw how much they could learn from the Romans, 
and that a more civilised way of life was pleasant and 
good for them. 

Besides, at first, it was not so entirely subdued but 
that they had their own tribes and kings as of old, 
only subject to Rome. 

The Romans soon altered the face of the aaeee. 
The four great roads which went from one end of the 
island to the other, in different ways, were, in the 
days of the Britons, rough tracks through the forests 
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and over the hills. But the Romans were splendid 
road-makers, and they turned these muddy forest 
tracks into beautiful wide roads, hard and smooth, 
so that it must have been a pleasure to use them. 
And they were made so strong and firm that to this 
day we use them and speak of them as the old 
Roman roads. 

They built two great stone walls across the north 
of Britain to keep out the Picts, who lived in the 
Highlands, and who were very fond of marauding 
and troubling their southern neighbours. The people 
who were then called Scots did not live in what we 
call Scotland: they dwelt in the north of Ireland, 
called Scotia. 

Then the towns, composed of rude huts and other 
buildings of mud and wattle, with a steep bank 
round them, disappeared; and in their place were 
walled cities, full of beautiful stone houses and 
temples and baths. There were gates in the walls, 
so that at night the cities were well defended. One 
of these strong old gateways, called Newport Arch, is 
standing, firm and massive, in Lincoln at this day. 

Schools were built, where the little British and 
Roman children learnt their lessons together; and 
they were, in time, well content and happy. 

All this took many, many years. Most of the 
Romans continued pagans; still we may believe that 
the Christian religion was working like leaven among 
the poorer people, the great patrician nobles think- 
ing, with contempt, it was a religion only fit for slaves. 

Certain it is that, by some means or other, whether 
from Gaul or from Rome no one can now tell us, 
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the Christian religion had been brought into Britain 
before 200 A.D. 

This we are told by Tertullian and Origen, two 
well-known writers of that time; and more than this 
we cannot say. 

We must be content to know that, by that time, 
over our own dear island the Sun of Righteousness 
had risen “with healing on His wings.” 


CHAPTER IV 


BRITAIN’S PROTO-MARTYR—FOUR 
COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH 


E must bear in mind that, just as the early 

dawn is very, very pale and faint, so, at first, 

the life of the Church in Britain was very feeble. It 

is always slow work to induce people to give up 
what they have known and believed all their lives. 

We know that missionaries in our own day find 
the natives of the countries to which they go, cling 
long to their old superstitions. 

It is probable that most of the early Christians 
in Britain were Romans, though, undoubtedly, there 
were Britons among them. 

The British Church was greatly dependent on the 
Church of Gaul. 

Its liturgy (which means a form of public 
worship) was Gallican; its bishops were consecrated 
by Gallican bishops ; and in all its difficulties it sent 
to the Church of Gaul for help. 

Still though it was weak and, in a measure, 
dependent, yet in its organisation, its three Orders— 
bishops, priests, and deacons,—and in its Rule it was 
a true part of the Holy Catholic Church. 

The manner in which AEG Roman emperors perse- 
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cuted the Christians was quite dreadful. In all sorts 
of terrible ways they tried to make the followers of 
Christ give up their faith. 

The last and worst of these Ten Persecutions was 
that under Diocletian in 304 A.D.; and it was then 
that St. Alban suffered martyrdom. 

It is quite probable that there had been unknown 
martyrs in Britain long before. But as St. Alban is 
the first of whom we have any record, he is called the 
British Proto-Martyr, or first martyr. A martyr is 
one who dies for his faith. 

This is the story. 

A certain Christian priest, fleeing from his perse- 
cutors, took refuge in the house of Alban, a soldier of 
high birth, who lived at Verulam, an ancient city in the 
part we now call Hertfordshire. 

Alban was a pagan; but seeing the holy conduct 
of his guest, and hearing from him the truths of his 
religion, he became a Christian himself. It was not 
known he was a convert, when the Roman governor 
of that part, hearing that he was sheltering the priest, 
sent a party of soldiers to take to execution the 
Christian teacher of whom they were in search. 

Now Alban was bent on saving the good priest, 
and persuaded him to change clothes with him. 
And the soldiers took Alban, in the priest’s long cloak 
or cassock, and brought him before the judge. 

Then the judge asked him questions about his 
family ; to which Alban replied— 

“To what purpose do you inquire of my family? 
If you would know my religion, I am a Christian.” 

The governor then asked his name. 
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On hearing that it was Alban, he told him to 
sacrifice to the gods. 

This Alban, being a Christian, refused to do. He 
was then ordered to be at once executed. 

Just beyond the city walls was a grassy slope, 
spangled with flowers, leading down to a peaceful 
stream. 

Crowds of people followed the brave Alban; and 
the executioner who was to have beheaded him, 
seeing how grandly he bore himself, as a victor ready 
to be crowned, perceived that his religion was good 
with a goodness beyond that of the pagans. They 
were brave, certainly, but they lacked the heavenly 
joy which lit up the face of Alban. 

As they neared the place of execution by the 
purling stream, the soldier threw away his sword, and 
declared himself a Christian too. 

So both were beheaded together, but we do not 
know the soldier’s name. 

The spot where the two martyrs gave up their lives 
was held sacred; and afterwards a church was built 
upon it. 

Later on, a king of Mercia, named Offa, in the 
eighth century, founded a monastery there. Later 
still, there rose a more beautiful abbey, which is now 
St. Alban’s Cathedral. 

I think we cannot see it without remembering 
Alban and his convert, and thinking of the grand old 
words— 

“ The noble army of martyrs praise Thee.” 

Two other British Christians are said to have 
suffered martyrdom at Czrleon-on-Usk, in Monmouth- 
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shire, at this time. Their names were Aaron and 
Julius. 

The Venerable Bede in his History says there were 
“many more who yielded their souls up, to enjoy in 
the heavenly city a reward for the sufferings which 
they had passed through.” 

We should like to know their names, but hay have 
been forgotten. 


‘None can tell us; all is written 
In the Lamb’s great Book of life, 
All the faith, and prayer, and patience, 
All the toiling, and the strife ; 
There are told Thy hidden treasures ; 
Number us, O Lord, with them, 
When Thou makest up the jewels 
Of Thy living diadem.” 


It was either at this time or soon afterwards that 
Diocletian decided to govern the Empire of Rome 
by four Czesars, 

Britain was governed by Constantius, who had his 
court at York. He died there in 306 A.D.; and his 
son Constantine became the first Christian emperor. 

And now the Church had rest in Britain and in 
other countries. 

We are told by Bede that “when the storm of 
persecution ceased, the faithful Christians, who during 
the time of danger had hidden themselves in woods 
and deserts and secret caves, appearing in public, 
_ rebuilt the churches, which had been levelled with the 
ground.” 


And peace continued among the Britons for 
some time. 
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It was in the year 327 A.D. that Constantine removed 
the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople. 

In the fourth century, the one about which we 
are now reading, were held four important Councils 
of the Church. 

The Church everywhere had passed through a 
time of great peril and distress. Often the worship 
of the Christians was held in caves and dens 
and unfrequented places, where they might perhaps 
be undisturbed. But they were liable at any time 
to be seized and imprisoned, tortured, and put to 
death. 

But now brighter days had come; and it was 
found that, owing to the Christians being often 
left without teachers and guides, there was some 
ignorance in their faith; and, occasionally, some 
serious errors had arisen, which it was very needful 
to correct. 

So it was most wisely decided that learned 
Christians from all parts should meet and discuss 
the points on which they were in doubt. 

You know that in these days the English bishops 
and the bishops from our Colonies meet at Lambeth 
when there are important points to settle. But 
this was not a meeting for British Christians only, 
but for all Christendom—all countries owning the 
Christian faith. 

In 314, at the Council of Arles in Gaul, there 
were three British bishops: Eborius, Bishop of 
York; Restitutus, Bishop of London; and Adelphius, 
who was Bishop of either Czrleon-on-Usk or of 
Lincoln (most probably Lincoln). 
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So you see the Church in Britain had been 
growing steadily, if slowly, since the martyrdom 
of St. Alban ten years before. 

Persecution cannot kill, nor storms of trouble ever 
destroy, the Church of which our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the Head. In times of distress its members grow 
stronger in their love for one another and in their 
devotion to God. 

In 325, one year after the Christian Constantine 
became sole emperor, there was a very large Council 
at Nicwza in Asia Minor, at which he presided. 
Here a most important decision was made, to 
which the British bishops gave their assent, though 
we have no reason to suppose they were present 
themselves. 

At this Council the Nicene Creed was drawn up. 

This Creed we always repeat in the office for Holy 
Communion. Think how many centuries it has been 
the voice of our belief: the watchword of our Church ; 
and be very thankful for that Council of Nicza. 

At one time when the Creeds were said in church, 
every man who wore a sword laid his hand on its 
hilt, in token that he was willing to defend the Faith 
with his life. 

Again, at the Council of Sardica (in Illyria, north 
of Greece) in 347, an important decision was made, 
and the bishops of Britain approved of it, though 
they were absent from the Council. 

In 359, at Ariminum (on the western coast of 
Italy), another Council was held, at which British 


bishops were present, though I cannot tell aeal 
how many. 
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It was the Emperor Constantius, son of the 
Emperor Constantine, who summoned the Council 
of Ariminum. 

He offered, as was the custom, to pay the expenses 
of the bishops. Most of them refused; but there 
were three bishops from Britain who felt obliged 
to accept the emperor’s bounty. 

Britain was not as prosperous as it had been, or 
you may be quite sure these three bishops would have 
made a very great effort to pay their own expenses. 
However, there were some other British bishops 
present who were sufficiently well off to pay not 
only their own charges, but those of their poorer 
friends, and they gladly did so. 

Many very important matters were settled at these 
Councils. You must try to remember their names 
and dates. 

Arles, 314. 

Nicaea, 325. 

Sardica, 347. 

Ariminum, 359. 
And of these the most important is Nicea, It is 
called The Great Council of Nicza. 


CHAPTER V 


ST. NINIAN, A BRITISH MISSIONARY— 
PELAGIUS, A FALSE TEACHER 


HOPE you have not forgotten the two different 
races which peopled Britain at the time of the 
Roman invasion. 

We call in our own day all the inhabitants of our 
island Britons; but, if we go into closer particulars, 
we say some are English, some are Scots, some are 
Welsh. In the same way we speak of the Britons of 
old, but we must not forget they were two races, the 
Brythons and the Goidels, and that the Goidels had 
been driven westward by the Brythons, into what we 
now call Wales. 

The Brythons, who received Christianity during the 
Roman rule, gave up once and for all their many 
gods. They turned completely round. This is what 
is meant by “conversion,” a turning round, 

But the Goidels when they became Christians, and 
we cannot be sure of the time, though it must have 
been before the English Conquest, simply turned 
their religious practices from pagan to Christian, and 
perhaps kept still some remains of heathenism in their 
Christianity. 

They had always lived in tribes, with a priest to 
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teach them; and they still lived in communities, 
with a priest at their head; only now, happily, the 
priest was a Christian, not a Druid, and the tribe of 
the priest became a society of monks, with an abbot 
at their head, and bishops to ordain others. 

They were quite satisfied with this primitive kind 
of religion, areligion which was very real, because of 
the warm hearts of those who professed it, and of the 
devotion of the tribes to the priests who ruled them. 

You must always remember that Goidels and 
Brythons were alike Celts; and the Celtic nature is 
one full of fire and devotion, impulsive, deeply loving, 
and sympathetic, 

These are fine qualities; but something else is 
wanted, which, at that time, they lacked. You will 
read of it by and by. 

We have no records of missionary work among the 
Goidels, beyond what we may call their Home 
Missions. 

The first missionary name, which greets us towards 
the close of the fourth century—the century which 
had seen the martyrdom of St. Alban, and the four 
Councils of the Church,—is that of St. Ninian, a 
Brython, who lived in either Cumberland or 
Galloway, districts which, you must remember, were 
in what was afterwards called Strathclyde. 

I told you that the Roman emperors had built two 
large walls to keep out the Picts. The southern was 
Hadrian’s Wall, right across the country from Carlisle 
to the Tyne. The Northern Wall had been built by 
Agricola and Antoninus. It stretched from the Forth 
to the Clyde. The district between these two walls 
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was given by Severus to the Scots, who came from 
the north of Ireland and they dwelt there. 

A long time after this the land between the two 
walls was called Valentia, after the Emperor 
Valentinian, 368 A.D. 

At the close of the fourth century, the Scots in 
Valentia were a very barbarous race. After a time 
they, together with the Picts, ruled over all North 
Britain, and called it Scotland ; but about 390 A.D. the 
Scots lived only in the southern part, between the two 
walls ; and they were great pirates and slave-holders. 

Now these rough freebooters, of whom the 
Brythons lived in continual terror, were just the 
people who needed to be taught the peaceable doctrines 
of the Christian Faith; and it was to these lawless 
Scots that St. Ninian went. 

Have you ever heard of St. Martin, the soldier who 
divided his cloak with a beggar, and was afterwards 
Bishop of Tours in Gaul ? 

You can read about him in Mrs. Ewing’s tale, The 
Story ofa Short Life; which is a very beautiful story, 
with ever so much in it about St. Martin. 

He was a great Christian teacher, and presided 
over a famous school at Tours. 

Many missionaries learnt in that school how best 

to teach the Faith to poor, half-savage people like the 
Scots. But we must now think especially of our own 
British Ninian. 
- He went to the great school at Tours, where he 
studied hard and caught the spirit of those fine 
devoted souls who taught him, He also studied at 
Rome, 
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In due time he was consecrated bishop, and some- 
where between 390 and 4oo he went to Valentia, and 
settled there in the part which is now called Galloway. 
Here he began his mission. 

It was very uphill work. But Ninian was full of 
zeal and love; and no man can give himself up to 
working for God and for His ignorant children, and 
find his work unblessed. No sower casting seed 
abroad on a field in spring-time finds that field 
entirely bare at harvest-time, no matter how bad the 
season has been. 

But we may well believe that Ninian had a weary 
time of it, which taxed his love and faith to the 
utmost. The people were so extremely barbarous, it 
seemed as if the beautiful teaching of Christ could 
never touch their hearts. But Ninian struggled on, 
with many prayers, through many dark days and 
anxious nights; and, at last, he built the people a 
beautiful church. 

Now the early British churches were not much to 
boast of as buildings, as they were mostly of wattle, 
or, at the best, of wood and thatch; but this one 
that St. Ninian built was of fair white stone. 

The Scots had never seen such a church before. 
Ninian dedicated it to God by the name of St. Martin, 
his own beloved teacher of Tours. 

And because the church was white, the whole 
of the district in which it was built received the 
name of Whitherne, the White House. 

The work of the good Ninian was “as bread cast 
upon the waters,” to be found again “after many 
days.” 
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Palladius and Kentigern were two of the mission- 
aries who followed Ninian and carried on his work. 

Palladius was sent by the Pope on a mission to 
Ireland. 

But before they began their missions,—really even 
before Ninian began his,—the prosperity of Britain 
had begun to decline. We notice this especially 
after the death of Constantine the Great. 

Rome had her own enemies nearer home, in the 
Goths and Vandals; and by degrees the legions 
were withdrawn from Britain to help to repel these 
invaders, who poured down upon them from the 
north, and required all their attention and all their 
strength. 

Little by little the wealth of our island decreased, 
as one by one the Roman troops went away. At 
last, in 410 A.D, about one hundred years after 
the martyrdom of St. Alban, Britain was left to get 
on as it could. 

The Church had held bravely on during this 
hundred years. Not advancing perhaps very much, 
but still keeping the Faith in its purity. A Church 
of no special note or strength, and not at this time 
remarkable for missionary zeal, or for famous men. 
A Church whose members were not always at peace 
one with another ; but, still, we are oe sure it was 
very dear to God. 

Then came the stirring of fein life in the splendid 
missionary work of St. Ninian; and then, sad to say ! 
the Church was | 


‘in peril, sharp and sore,” 


from the false teaching of one of her own priests. 
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The name of this priest was Morgan, which means 
“the sea-born”; but he is best known to us by his 
Greek name Pelagius, and he spent much of his time 
at Rome. He was a Goidel from Wales. 

Pelagius was a very good man, but he had some 
strange notions and beliefs, which would have done 
great harm to the whole Church of Christendom if 
unchecked. 

His false teaching was brought into Britain by 
Agricola, one of his disciples, who had fled for refuge 
to Britain from Gaul because of his opinions, which 
the Gallican Church would not allow. 

Some of the British bishops, being very much 
dismayed at the readiness with which many of the 
people received the false doctrine of Pelagius, sent 
to the Church in Gaul for help. 

In response to their appeal, Germanus, Bishop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, came to 
Britain, 429 A.D. 

They held a Synod, or Church Council, at Verulam 
(now St. Albans); and after strengthening their 
British friends and doing their best to dispel the 
false teaching, they stayed on through the winter. 

Lent was the time when the clergy prepared the 
young people and converts for baptism at Easter. 
But they had many troubles in the Lent of 430 A.D. 

The Saxons had already begun to trouble the 
Britons, and now they joined with the Picts and 
Scots, and came in great numbers from the north, 
so that the Southern Britons had no peace. 

They could not tell, as they went along the roads, 
what fierce warriors might not be lying in ambush, 
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ready to spring out upon them at any moment. 
Villages were burnt and robberies committed, and at 
last it was quite time to take active measures to get 
rid of them. 

But nothing was done till after the Holy tide, 
when those who had been under preparation were 
baptized into the Church of Christ. 

But when Easter was over, Germanus and Lupus, 
being anxious to help their friends as much as 
possible, led the armies of the Southern Britons as 
far as what is now Flintshire, in the north of Wales. 

Scouts were sent out; and as soon as they found 
that the Picts and Scots and Saxons were not far 
off, they returned, and the whole force of Southern 
Britons hid themselves in a wooded valley. 

Presently the fierce foemen poured down the hills 
quite sure of victory; when all at once, we are told, 
at a signal from Germanus, there was a tremendous 
shout of Alleluia! from the whole body of 
Christians. 

It was such a shout as the Picts and Scots and 
Saxons had never heard. 

It sounded like thunder among the hills, and was 
echoed back again; and the shout went on and on 
and on, till the enemies of the Britons were so 
alarmed that they all turned and rushed back to the 
country of the Picts as fast as they could; and for 
a long time they did not trouble South Britain again. 

Thus a great victory was gained and no blood was 
shed. We cannot wonder that the Britons thought 
more highly than ever of Germanus after this. 

The place where this bloodless conquest is said 
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to have occurred is called “Maes Garmon” (the 
field of Germanus) unto this day. 
This is the wonderful story of the Alleluia Victory. 


With a rush and a swoop 

Down the hillsides came pouring 
The fierce, savage foemien, 

Their war-cry loud roaring : 

“Was there ever a Briton 

To beat us in fight? 
They shall surely be smitten— 

All smitten ere night !” 


But, hark! like a thunder clap, 
Sounds Alleluia ! 
And again like a thunder clap, 
Sounds Alleluia ! 
The Britons are shouting, 
With one voice they shout ; 
Alleluia ! re-echo 
The hills round about. 


Alleluia ! ’tis wondrous, 

This terrible sound ; 
It is grand, it is thund’rous 

All above, all around. 
Alleluia ! once more, 

And the foe take their flight ; 
Not a Briton was smitten 

That marvellous night. 


But among the wild mountains 
Germanus upraises 

For the wonderful conquest 
Thanksgivings and praises. 

No blood had been shed, 
No warrior laid low 

In that marvellous victory 
Won long ago. 

Alleluia! we praise Him, 
Our God in His might, 

Who triumphed so grandly 
That wonderful night. 


CHAPTER VI 
ST. PATRICK, THE APOSTLE OF IRELAND 


AM sorry to say that the doctrine of Pelagius 
again made way in Britain; and in 447 
Germanus was appealed to a second time. 

So he came, and held what we should call a 
mission; stirring up the faith of those who had 
grown careless, comforting the sad and oppressed, 
and strengthening those who were ready to falter in 
the right way. 

He travelled far; and some say that he went to 
the Isle of Man and founded a bishopric there. 

But one thing is certain—the remains of St. 
German’s Cathedral may be seen there even now. 

And all this while the Britons, left to themselves, 
without the government and wholesome rule of the 
Romans, grew weaker and weaker, and less able to 
resist the inroads of their enemies, the Picts and Scots 
from the north, and the barbarian invaders from the 
east. 

But though, as a country, Britain was weak, there 
were some strong hearts in her Church; perhaps one 
of the strongest was that of St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of Ireland. 


No doubt you think St. Patrick was an Irishman. 
34 
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No! He. was a Brython, born, it is thought, at 
Kilpatrick, near Dumbarton, in what was afterwards 
called Strathclyde. 

But I will soon tell you why the Irish claim him 
for their own especial saint. 

His father was a deacon, and his grandfather a 
priest, of the Christian Church. 

When Patrick was about sixteen he was taken 
prisoner by some of the rough pirates of Valentia, 
who had been so slow to receive the Gospel of 
Peace, 

He was taken across the sea to the north of 
Ireland. There he was sold for a slave, and spent 
six years in tending cattle for the chief. This was 
about 403. 

He escaped once, but was recaptured. However, 
after a while he was released, and sent home to his 
friends. 

But his heart was full of love to those who had 
treated him so harshly when he was their slave, 
and he wished to convert them to the Christian 
Faith. 

So he went to Gaul, to the school of St. Martin 
of Tours, and studied how best to teach the ignorant 
Irish to whom he had been in captivity. 

In due time he was consecrated Bishop of the Irish, 
and was sent by the Pope to that country. 

With twelve companions he landed on the western 
shore of Ireland in 432. The town of Wicklow now 
stands on the place. It is sacred ground, 

Palladius, who, you remember, had been to Ireland, 
had in a measure prepared the way for him. But, 
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all the same, he had great difficulties to encounter, 
which by God’s grace he overcame, and he did a 
splendid work there. 

Once the powerful king of Tara sought his life, 
and St. Patrick stood before him and pleaded, not his 
cause alone, but that of his great Master, Christ. 

You can imagine how thankful St. Patrick was 
when, at last, the king of Tara was baptized. The 
king was very grateful to him, and gave him a safe- 
conduct through Ireland. 

It is very interesting to read about St. Patrick and 
his missionary work. 

And it was work that grew. St. Patrick died in 
463; and a very few years later, about 490, Ireland 
was so famous for its monasteries and schools that 
it was called the Land of Saints. 

You know that the little green shamrock is the 
emblem of Ireland. 

And why should this be so? There are many 
other plants in Ireland with beautiful. flowers; now 
why did they choose the little humble shamrock ? 

I will tell you. 

It is said that once, when St. Patrick was teaching 
the Irish about the Blessed Trinity, the Three Persons 
in One God, they asked, like Nicodemus of old, 
“ How can these things be?” 

St. Patrick then showed them the little shamrock : 
each tiny part of it a perfect leaf in itself, and yet 
needing all the three leaves together to make the one 
leaf a perfect whole. He told them it was a mystery ; 
but the shamrock explained to them, better than his 
words could, the great truth of the Blessed Trinity, 
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We are told this is why the shamrock is the 
emblem of Ireland. 

The Irish love St. Patrick, and I do not wonder. 
He was their forgiving apostle and devoted friend. 

But while the work of the Church in Ireland was 
growing under St. Patrick’s care, the condition of the 
British people, apart from their religion, was growing 
worse and worse. 

You know that when the Roman legions were 
withdrawn, the Picts and other enemies were quick 
to take advantage of the unprotected condition of the 
Britons, and swooped down upon them in great 
numbers, so that the Britons besought aid from 
Rome. 

But there were no soldiers to spare; for the 
barbarians were overrunning the north of Italy and 
Gaul, and doing their very best to conquer Rome 
itself, so that none of the Roman strength could be 
spared for the little island over which the great 
nation had ruled so long. 

At last, in despair, the British king, Vortigern, 
knowing how strong was the race of men in the 
country on the opposite shores of the great North 
Sea, invited some of them from Jutland to come and 
help him. 

Perhaps he thought that if they were invited to 
come, they would behave differently from what had 
been their custom when they came of their own 
accord. 

At any rate, King Vortigern did ask them to come 
and help him to drive away the enemies of the 
Britons. 
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So the Jutes, under Hengist and Horsa, bearing 
the banner of a great white horse, landed in Thanet. 

After a while, finding the country pleasant, they 
settled in East Kent. But Vortigern must have felt 
great disappointment. 

They treated the Britons with great contempt, and 
laughed at their language, which they could not 
understand, and therefore they called it Welsh; this 
word meaning that it was unintelligible. 

From calling the language Welsh they went on to 
give that name to all the Britons. 

They slew many, and drove others away, and made 
slaves of some, so that the poor Britons were in evil 
case. 

The Jutes, who came in 449, were followed by the 
Saxons, in 477. These settled in what we now call 
Essex, Middlesex, and Sussex. 

Then in 495 came the tribes who settled in the 
south-west of Britain, called Wessex, or the land of 
the West Saxons. 

Then, very much later, came the Angles in 547, 
who settled, some on the east coast, and some in the 
country between the Humber and the Firth of Forth. 

You must remember where these tribes settled :— 

The Jutes, in Kent and the Isle of Wight. 

The first Saxons who came settled in Middlesex, 
Essex, and Sussex. 

The later Saxons, in Wessex, which included 
Surrey, Hampshire, Dorset, Wilts, Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire. 

The Angles, in Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of Bed- 
ford, called East Anglia. 
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The other Angles, in Northumberland. 

And the land of the Saxons, which took in the 
middle of the country, was called Mercia. 

The whole of the southern part of Britain was 
at last called England, after these invaders, except 
those parts into which the native Britons were 
driven. These were Strathclyde, which, as you 
know, was the north-eastern part, from the Forth as 
far south as Wales; Wales itself; and West 
Wales, which last included Cornwall, Devon, and 
Somerset. 

And you must remember that some of the exiled 
Britons went across the Channel to Gaul, and settled 
in Armorica, the north-west portion of it, which has 
been long called Brittany, because peopled by the 
Britons, 

You must remember, too, that the Britons, Irish, 
and Scots are also called Celts; and their Church 
the Celtic Church. 

The new masters of the country were fierce pagans, 
worshippers of Odin and Thor, whose names we still 
keep in our Wednesday and Thursday. 

They loved fighting; and instead of thinking of 
heaven as we think of it, they thought their souls 
after death would go to a place called Walhalla, 
where they would always be feasting, and drinking 
wine and mead out of the skulls of their enemies they 
had killed in battle. 

They hated the Christian religion with a very fierce 
hatred. They burnt down most of the churches, 
killed the priests, and indeed treated them more 
cruelly than I can possibly tell you. 
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Never think that the Britons gave up their beloved 
churches without a struggle to preserve them. 

But their conquerors were very powerful warriors, 
against whom all their strivings were in vain. 

There are only one or two churches which survived 
that troubled time: St. Martin’s at Canterbury, St. 
Mary in the Castle at Dover, St. Piran’s in Cornwall, 
preserved by the drifting sand; and at Silchester we 
can trace the foundation of one of the earliest of 
all, probably built a century before the time of 
St. Patrick. 

Nor must we forget that fair island in Somerset, 
dear to every British heart. Round it has gathered 
poem and legend and many a sweet tradition, so that 
the truth about it is very hard to discover. 

There was a monastery on it, founded we know 
not when, but we do know that from an early date 
it had its church and Christian teachers. This 
island was Glastonbury, the Glassy Isle. 

At the time when the English forces came and 
spread themselves over the land, and so many 
Brythons had to take refuge in Wales, I think we can 
quite understand how they and the Goidels were 
fused into one race, the race we now call Welsh. 

And now we shall soon read how, in that sad, 
dark time, God’s grace, working through Celtic love 
and Celtic zeal, kept burning the light of truth; and 
how, in spite of nearly all England having become 
pagan, the Britons who remained and the Irish 
strengthened each other’s hands in the cause of 
Christ. 


Some people thought that the British Church 
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had quite died out under the English invasion; 
but this is very far from the truth. 

Besides, how could it die, so long as its Head was 
our Lord Jesus Christ? 

The fact that all through that terrible century and 
a half when the English were conquering the country 
and settling. themselves in it, the banished Britons 
were steadily building up the faith of the people and 
settling districts to be governed by bishops, shows 
that the life of the Church was strong, and that it 
grew and prospered. 

It was in the sixth century that the famous Welsh 
monasteries of Bangor-Iscced, in North Wales, and 
Czrleon-on-Usk, in the south, were founded. They 
were famous schools of learning. 

Of the Welsh bishoprics founded also at that 
time, four still remain: Bangor, St. Asaph’s, St. 
David’s, and Llandaff. 

But it was a sad thing for it to be cut off from 
intercourse with the Gallican Church. 

Intercourse with the bishops of Gaul had always 
been a great help to the Church in Britain; but it 
was now almost impossible, and the Celtic Church, 
both in Britain and Ireland, suffered in consequence. 

Still, in spite of its being cut off from many helps, 
and growing a little old-fashioned in some of its 
ways, it kept up the true faith and worship, and did 
a marvellous work, as you will soon read. 

And now we are coming toa story which I love: 
of one who, as a little boy, had the beautiful name 
given him of Columba, the Church Dove. 


CHAPTER VII 
ST. COLUMBA, THE APOSTLE OF THE NORTH 


BOUT fifty-six years after the death of the 

good St. Patrick there was born, among the 

wild mountains of the north of Ireland, a little boy, 

who was named Crimthan; but no one ever calls 
him by that name. 

He belonged to a princely family of note in those 
far-off days. 

Now this little boy was so religious and loved 
church so much, that he was called Columba, or 
Colm-kill, which means the Church Dove. It is a 
beautiful name. 

When he was quite young he was sent to school at 
the monastery of Clonard, of which the abbot was 
St. Finnian, who had received his religious training 
from St. David at his monastery in South Wales. 

I told you that the Irish and the British Churches 
strengthened each other. 

Perhaps this was, in some measure, because the 
west of Britain, where the Christians mostly dwelt, 
was opposite to Ireland. 

But I think the chief reason was, that in Ireland 
the people were of the same race as the Britons, so 
that there was sympathy between them. St. Finnian 
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was not the only Irishman who had been educated 
in Wales. 

Columba was athirst for knowledge, and loved 
study; so that by the time he was grown up, he had 
learnt all that the good Abbot Finnian and his monks 
could teach; and when he was ordained priest he 
went about doing good, like the Master he served. 

There was a school near Dublin, where he taught 
till the plague broke out, and the school had to be 
given up. 

Then Columba returned to the north of Ireland, 
and founded a great many monasteries (which, you 
must remember, were all missionary stations); two of 
the most important of these were Durrow, now called 
Derry, and Kells. 

He loved Christ with a deep and devoted love; 
but he had a fiery Celtic nature, quick to take offence 
and resent injustice; and, at that age, was certainly 
not as meek as the dove whose name he bore. 

On one occasion a dispute arose about a Psalter, 
and the king of Tara, who was related to Columba, 
was asked to settle it. 

Much to Columba’s indignation, the king gave 
what seemed to Columba an unjust decision against 
him. 

Stung by the verdict, Columba for a time forgot 
that “the servant of God must not strive”; and he 
stirred up a great rebellion, which ended in the loss 
of many lives. 

When all the excitement was over, and he realised 
what he had done, his remorse was extreme. He 
prayed earnestly for forgiveness, and, with all his 
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heart, he wished he had borne the injustice, and not 
sacrificed those precious lives. 

He would gladly have gone all his days in sack- 
cloth and ashes (if that would have done any good), 
if only he could have recalled the past. 

But he did a better thing. 

In great penitence and deep humility, he vowed 
before God that he would win as many souls to 
Christ as he had caused men to be slain in battle. 

From this time he consecrated himself entirely to 
the service of Christ; and all the ardour of his warm, 
strong, loving nature was thrown into that service. ~ 

He put self on one side. He was not his own, but 
his Master’s; and soon we shall read how his for- 
giving Master blessed his work. 

With twelve companions Columba left Ireland in 
a coracle made of wicker-work, covered with the 
hides of oxen. 

In this frail vessel they crossed the stormy sea till 
very near the shores of Scotland; and there they 
landed on a little island on Whitsun Eve, 563. 

The little island was called I, or Hy; but the 
Latin name of it is Iona. 

It is sometimes called I-colm-kill, which means 
Columba’s isle, or the isle of the Church Dove. 

Columba was careful to ask the owners of the 
island whether he might settle there; and, permission 
being granted, he and his monks at once set to work. 

Adamnan, who was an abbot of Iona more than a 
century later, wrote a history of Columba and his 


work; and we learn from it what his monastery was 
like. . 
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He says it was only a few rude buildings of wattle; 
which, as you know, consists of osiers twisted in. and 
out of posts—just like hurdles; and then the whole 
was plastered over with mud. 

Besides the chapel there was a dwelling for the 
abbot and his brethren, another for strangers, an 
eating-room;.and a kitchen—all arranged round a 
green court. 

This group of cloister buildings was enclosed by a 
rampart, and outside this was a byre for cows, a barn 
and storehouse for grain, and other outbuildings. 

The occupations of the day were devotion, reading 
and writing, and manual labour. The devotions 
consisted of daily Morning and Evening Prayer. For 
manual labour, they ploughed, sowed, reaped, milked 
the cows, made cheese, and fished. 

Adamnan tells us much more, 

The monks of Iona were skilful writers and 
illuminators of books; for the Irish had invented a 
style of art and formed a famous school of writing. 

Some of the books written by Columba himself 
still remain: The. Book of Kells and the Book of 
Durrow. They are very fine examples of the clear, 
bold writing and beautiful ornamentation of the Irish 
School. 

All this we learn from the account written by 
Adamnan; so that we can really picture life in Iona 
more than fourteen hundred years ago. 

He speaks of “ the fishful rivers” ; so no doubt the 
principal food of the monastery was found in them. 

Columba was a remarkable man in every way. 
He was, like some of the Scots in our own day, 
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gifted with second sight, which made him know 
sometimes what was happening a very long way off, 
when no one else could see it. 

He was, too, so full of sympathy, and read character 
so well, that he could often foresee the probable life 
of any one about whom he thought much. He was 
also goodly to look upon—tall and strong, with a 
bright, happy face. 

He dwelt at Iona thirty-four years; but from that 
little island he not only went back, from time to time, 
to see how his monasteries were getting on in Ireland, 
but he made journeys throughout Scotland from sea 
to sea. 

He took some of his disciples with him; and when 
he had found a suitable place, he taught, baptized 
converts, built osier churches, and everywhere he left 
some of his monks to carry on the work. 

He was very brave, and with his faithful followers 
went about all the rough northern seas among the 
Hebrides, where the narrow channels are full of 
dangers from jutting rocks and treacherous currents, 
so that we wonder how their light coracles could 
bear them in safety. 

Far away to the distant Orkneys and Shetland 
Isles he bore the light of truth; and God respected 
his vow, and gave him unnumbered souls for Christ, 

The years went on, but the love and faith of St. 
Columba only burnt brightly and more brightly. 
There was no monastery in the north like Iona, nor 
were there ever more devoted missionaries, 

After their great founder’s death they went forth, 
full of love and zeal, across Scotland, beyond the 
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great North Sea, and taught the Germans. They 
went southwards and helped the Church in Northern 
France; and it is impossible to say what a force 
Iona was in the conversion and building up of 
Northumbria, as you will read by and by; nor 
how the Church spread its arms far and wide from 
its centre in that lone northern isle. 

Well may Columba, our good St. Columba, be 
called the Apostle of the North. 

And all the while he taught and preached in the 
north of Britain, all England was under pagan rule. 
Only the steadfast British Christians, mostly in 
Strathclyde, Wales, and West Wales, kept the Faith 
alive, waiting and hoping for some brighter day 
when all the land would be in subjection to Christ. 

There are many beautiful stories of Columba. 

Do you know the lines— 


**He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and cares for all.” 


This was quite true of St. Columba. 

Once on his lonely island, against whose shores the 
waves beat restlessly, he saw far, far off in the south- 
west a mere speck in the sky—a crane flying over 
from Ireland. 

We read that he bade one of the monks watch by 
the shore till the crane arrived; and told him to 
receive it tenderly and feed and care for it. “It 
comes,” he said, “from our own fatherland.” 

So when the poor weary crane, exhausted with its 
long flight, buffeted by the winds, faint and almost 
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breathless, fell at last, quite spent, on the beach, there 
was one of the good Iona brethren waiting ready to 
help and revive it. 

He praised God continually for the glory of the 
sunrise and the sunset, the beauty of the sky, the 
sunshine and the stars. He heard the voice of his 
Maker in the thunder of the waves as well as in the 
song of the birds; and “beauty born of murmuring 
sound” in all the inland streams and “ fishful rivers” 
so touched his devoted heart that it broke forth in 
glorious hymns of praise. 

It is impossible to say how full his heart was of love, 
not for the untaught only, but for all lives that had 
ever touched his, especially for those under his care. 

We are told that on a bitter winter’s day the good 
abbot was found in tears; and when the brethren 
asked him the cause of his grief, he said, “it was not 
strange he should be distressed, for he saw his beloved 
monks, toiling far off in Durrow, in evil case.” 

But his pitying prayers for his brethren were 
quickly answered ; and even as he prayed and wept, 
their burdens were lifted,and their cruel taskmasters 
set them free. 

His loving prayers stretched farther still, embracing 
all unknown souls whom he hoped to draw to Christ. 

Those were prayers of which the poet says: 


“For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the Feet of God.” 


And now we have followed our Church Dove from 
his earnest childhood to the stormy incident of his 
early manhood and his deep repentance. 
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We have watched him through his life of stern self- 
denial, of absolute self-surrender to Christ, and now 
we must think of his beautiful death. 

For we must all die, and render up the account to 
God of how we have spent our life; and so the 
summons came to St. Columba on a fair Sunday 
morning in the June of 597. 

We are told by Adamnan, that on the day before, 
with his dutiful attendant Diormit, he went to bless 
the granary, which was close at hand. 

On entering it he blessed both it and two heaps of 
corn which were stored therein; and told his monks 
how glad he was that they had a year’s food in 
store. 

On his way home he rested a little while by the 
roadside; and his faithful white horse came up, and 
putting his head close to him, as if he knew they 
must soon part, the animal shed tears in the saint’s 
lap, whereupon Columba blessed him, and turned 
away. 

Then he climbed the little hill that overlooked the 
monastery; and standing, with both hands uplifted, 
he blessed it, and foretold how kings of strange and 
foreign nations, with their people, should bring it 
great honour, and saints of other Churches show it 
no common reverence. 

Then he returned to his own poor cell, and con- 
tinued a work of his early days, a transcription of the 
Psalter, till he paused at the words: “ They that seek 
the Lord shall not want any good thing” (Ps. 
XxXxXiv. IO). 

The evening service then followed. After this he 
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went to rest, with a bare rock (as Adamnan says) 
for straw, and a stone for his pillow. So resting, he 
gave his parting counsel. 

“These, my little children,” he said, “are my last 
words. I charge you to keep unfeigned love one with 
another. If you do so after the pattern of the 
Fathers, God, the Champion of the good, will help 
yous’. 

At midnight the bell sounded for matins. Columba 
sprang up, and entering the church before any of 
the brethren, fell on his knees before the altar. 

A faithful attendant followed, and saw from afar 
the whole church flooded with angelic light. 

When he came to the door the light vanished ; 
but groping his way through the darkness, he found 
the saint, and lifted up his head and placed it in his 
bosom, 

By this time the brethren had come in with lights, 
and burst into lamentation at the sight of their dying 
master. i { 

Columba opened his eyes and looked round with 
an expression of marvellous gladness, for (his 
biographer adds) he saw the angel who had come 
to meet him; and, responding to the action of his 
friend, he feebly raised his hand that he might give 
by sign the benediction which he could not pronounce 
with his failing breath ! 

And so, like his Lord, he passed away in blessing. 

There is very much more to learn about far-famed, 
saintly Jona; and one thing I must tell you. It 
was held in such repute for sanctity that the kings 
of Scotland went to Iona to be crowned. 
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Have you seen in Westminster Abbey the chair 
used for the coronation of our kings and queens? 

If you have, perhaps you have been told that a 
stone which forms part of this chair is the very 
stone on which the Scottish kings sat when they 
were crowned on I-colm-kill, hundreds of years ago. 

Then, too, it became the burial-place of sixty 
northern kings. 

There, on the southern side of the abbey, they lie 
among abbots and monks and many a lord of the 
isles,—these kings of olden days, who deemed Iona 
truly a hallowed spot wherein to rest. 

Forty-eight Scottish monarchs, four from Ireland, 
and eight from Norway, sleep there their last, long 
sleep. For Columba rests there too; and for his sake 
—for the sake of our Church Dove—Iona was, and 
is, and ever shall be, an island of the blessed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


GREGORY THE GREAT, AND THE MISSION- 
ARIES FROM ROME, UNDER ST. AUGUSTINE 


OU remember the last words St. Columba wrote 
in his Psalter: “ They that seek the Lord shall 
not want any good thing.” 

I am now going to show you how true that was, 
and how the prayers that we may be sure Columba 
and all the Celtic Church offered for the conversion 
of England were answered. 

And you must bear in mind that even in pagan 
England we have reason to believe there were a few 
scattered and scanty congregations; and though we 
are not sure, still there is some warrant for our belief 
that as late as 580 there was a Bishop of London. 

Some years before Columba’s death there was in 
Rome a certain man of high rank named Gregory, 
who was a Pretor in the Senate, and therefore 
occupied an important post. 

But Gregory, who was a very religious man, gave 
up all his worldly prospects and became a monk. 
He founded several monasteries ; but the one of which 
we know the most, and to which the English owe a 
very great debt, was that dedicated to St. Andrew on 
the Ccelian Hill. 
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It is not certain whether it was when Pretor or 
after he became Abbot of St. Andrew’s—it certainly 
was before he became Bishop, or Pope, of Rome— 
that he saw one day in the market-place, exposed for 
sale as slaves, some English boys from Northumbria. 

Gregory looked at them with much pity. They 
had beautiful fair hair and complexions, and large 
blue eyes; and the good man’s heart was full of 
sorrow at the thought of such noble-looking boys 
becoming slaves, and subject to all sorts of ill-treat- 
ment. 

No doubt you know the story. It is one that every 
English child should know. But it will do no harm 
to tell it again. 

Struck with the sad condition of these bright-haired 
boys, Gregory asked from whence they came? 

And when told they were Angles from Northumbria 
in Britain, he said: “They would not be Angles, but 
angels, if they were but Christians.” 

And then he made up his mind that some one 
should be sent to teach the Angles in Britain the 
Faith of Christ. 

His great wish was to be himself the missionary to 
the country of these Anglian boys. And when he 
thought a fitting time had come, he set out for 
England. 

But Gregory was far too valuable a man for Rome 
to spare so easily ; and he was sent for, and thus was 
obliged to return. 

Still he did not forget the land of the Angles, 
which he knew was to the north of England. He 
made many plans; and at last, when he was conse- 
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crated Bishop of Rome, he put the longing of years 
into effect. 

It had been a trial to him not to go himself, but he 
felt that the next best thing was to send missionaries 
from his own beloved monastery of St. Andrew. on 
the Ceelian Hill. 

We are quite sure that, long before this, he had 
talked over his great wish with the monks, and had 
tried to create in them the same interest in the 
people in the land of the Angles that he felt himself. 

If he did not wholly succeed, yet he was so far 
successful that at last, in the autumn of 596, he sent 
forth his first band of missionaries from St. Andrew’s 
monastery, under the guidance of the Prior Augustine 
—a man of zeal, who was intended by Pope Gregory 
to be made Bishop of the English. 

As he blessed them and sent them on their mission, 
we may be sure he prayed earnestly that they might 
indeed be blessed ; and gave hearty thanks to God, 
who had thus granted his heart’s desire. 

They went by way of Gaul. 

But before I tell you what befell them, you must 
know that Gaul had been, like Britain, overrun by 
foreign invaders. 

The chief of these, who in the sixth century had 
possession of nearly the whole land, were the Franks, 
who had given to the conquered country the name of 
France. The people were at that time called Franks, 
not French. 

It is important to remember this conquest. But 
the country was still Gaul, even as Britain was still 
Britain though conquered by the English. 
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And now we will return to Augustine and his 
band of missionaries. 

They went by way of Gaul, But they had gone 
but a little distance when they were very much 
discouraged by hearing dreadful reports of the savage 
conduct and manners and speech of the English 
people. This, together with the cold and fatigue, 
so affected the missionaries that Augustine, leaving 
them in Gaul, went back to Rome to ask Gregory 
what he should do. But from Pope Gregory there 
could be but one answer, and that was, “they must 
go forward.” 

Do you quite understand what “going forward” 
meant to Augustine and his companions? 

I will tell you. 

In those far-off days, when there were no carriages 
or coaches, trains, or bicycles, or motor-cars, it meant 
walking all through Gaul from south to north, about 
six hundred and fifty miles, 

A long and tedious journey to take on foot; some- 
times under a hot sun, sometimes drenched with 
rain, or delayed by storms. Not seldom, during the 
winter, plodding through the snow, or perhaps having 
to wade through streams which where often too 
swollen by the autumn rains to be quite safe to cross. 

If they could have looked forward to a kind 
welcome at the end of their journey, their hearts 
would have been warmed by hope. But, as I have 
told you, they had had on entering Gaul the greatest 
discouragement thrown on their undertaking. 

Was Gregory unkind in bidding them “go 
forward” ? 
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Far from it. He knew that they ought to “endure 
hardness, as good soldiers of Christ”; and that those 
who serve Him must not think of their own comfort ; 
nay, rather they must be willing to give up their 
very lives for the sake of Christ, and for the good of 
those whom He died to save. 

You remember the words of St. Paul— 

“T count not my life dear unto myself.” 

The good Gregory was not insensible to the 
difficulties in the way, but he did his best to help 
Augustine and his forty companions to meet and 
overcome them. 

Therefore, in order to give Augustine more 
authority over his little band, he made him abbot. 
Before this he was only one of the brethren. Now he 
was chief, and the rest were bound to obey him, 
instead of arguing about whether they could or could 
not go on. 

Then Pope Gregory furnished him with letters of 
introduction to the Frankish kings and bishops; and 
having done this, he once more dismissed Augustine 
to his work. 

Strengthened by the words of counsel and good 
cheer from the bishop to whom they owed obedience, 
the missionaries (among whom were several Frankish 
interpreters) went on their way under their leader. 

They wintered in Gaul, and then steadfastly set 
their faces northwards, towards a colder climate 
than that of their own beloved Rome; a land where 
they had heard that mists abounded, and the sun 
had little power compared with the warmth of their 
native land, 
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But their hearts were stronger now, and they 
plodded on. Augustine’s journey to Rome and back, 
with other delays at a time when travelling at the 
best was slow, had greatly hindered their progress. 
But in due time the little band of missionaries set foot 
on the shores of England. 

It was in the spring of the year 597 that 
Augustine and his company landed in the Isle of 
Thanet in Kent. . 

The exact spot is not known, but it was probably 
at Ebbsfleet, where the Jutes, under Hengist and 
Horsa, had landed more than a hundred years before, 
in 449. 

What a different landing was this from that of 
the fierce pagan warriors. Then the object was war; 
now the mission was one of peace. 

Soon Augustine sought an audience of Ethelbert, 
who was not only king of Kent, but Bretwalda; that 
is, chief among all the English kings. 

Now Ethelbert had married Bertha, a Frankish 
princess, and a Christian. She had her own chaplain, 
Luidhard, and they had their own Christian services in 
the little church of St. Martin, just outside Canter- 
bury. 

It is supposed that this church, which is one of the 
most interesting in England, was once a British 
church, then a pagan temple: we may see the 
Roman bricks in its walls even now. It was at the 
time of Augustine a Christian church again. 

Now the Saxon religion, like all heathen religions, 
was full of superstitions; and for fear these Roman 
Christians should weave some spells around the royal 
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group, King Ethelbert received them in the open 
air. 

It was an imposing procession which came slowly 
on towards the oak under which the king and queen 
were sitting, surrounded by their courtiers. 

At the head of the procession came one who held 
aloft a silver cross. 

Immediately afterwards there rose the tall, stately 
figure of Augustine; then followed all the priests and 
monks, one of whom bore, so that all might see it, a 
banner or board, on which was painted the figure of 
our Blessed Lord. 

On they came, slowly and solemnly, chanting 
psalms, whose music, which we still use in some of 
our churches, and which had been taught them by 
Gregory himself, was in its grand simplicity very 
beautiful to hear. 

Then the procession stopped before the king and 
queen. 

Ethelbert could see they were much in earnest as 
to their religion, and he rightly judged them to be 
good men. 

It does not appear that Queen Bertha and her 
chaplain Luidhard had tried to convert Ethelbert. 
Indeed, Pope Gregory afterwards reproved the queen 
for her negligence in this matter. But, no doubt, the 
influence of her good life had told upon her husband. 
Certain it is that he listened with respect to 
Augustine’s words. 

Of course Ethelbert could not, all at once, embrace 
the views of the Roman abbot. But he gave him 
permission to settle with his monks in a house in his 
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own royal city of Canterbury, with leave to teach the 
doctrines of the Church. 

And after their long journey and all their fears, 
Augustine and his little band of followers must have 
heartily thanked God for the kind welcome which 
King Ethelbert gave them; for they had certainly 
been well received. 


CHAPTER IX 
ST. AUGUSTINE AT CANTERBURY 


WONDER if you know Canterbury? It is one 

of the most interesting places in England. 
Whenever I am there I forget how old the world is, 
and go back to the far-off days in the spring of 597, 
when the Roman missionaries entered the royal city. 


I see the grave procession now, 
Augustine, stern of mien, 
Honorius, sweet-voiced and young, 
Full of high hopes, I ween ; 
What time in solemn tones and full 
His chant to heaven he raises, 
And the full choir, with one accord, 
Unite in prayers and praises. 


The very streets are echoing still 
With footsteps sandal-shod, 

The very air is musical 
With hymns sent up to God; 

We tread the self-same way they trod, 
Like sunshine wraps us round, 

We needs must speak in voices hushed, 
For sure ’tis holy ground. 


Ethelbert allowed Augustine and the other 
missionaries to worship in St. Martin’s Church; and 
Augustine taught and prayed and reasoned with the 
king and people so sumcesstilly, that on Whitsun Eve, 
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therst of June 597,thesame year in which the littleband 
cameto England, Ethelbert and his court were baptized. 

And afterwards the king gave permission to 
Augustine to preach anywhere he liked in the 
kingdom of Kent. 

We must remember that this baptism of the great 
Bretwalda took place just one week after the death 
of our good St. Columba. Thus were his prayers 
answered, for so was fulfilled the promise— 

“They that seek the Lord shall not want any good 
thing.” 

Truly God never leaves Himself without a witness ; 
for while yet the Apostle of the North lingered at 
the Gates of Paradise, Augustine, the Apostle of the 
South, was converting the people of Kent. 

Ethelbert was a very good friend to the missionaries, 
and soon gave them land on which to build. He 
even gave up his own palace for their use, and retired 
to Reculver. Above all, he encouraged them by his 
own good example. 

And now Augustine saw the need of being made a 
bishop, in order to be able not only to rule the 
Church, but to ordain others, 

So, leaving his monks to go on with the work of 
converting the people of Kent, he crossed over to 
Gaul, and was consecrated Bishop of the English by 
the Bishop of Arles. 

This was the beginning of the Church of England. 

By the time Augustine returned, he found the 
missionaries had done so very much to convert the 
people, that on Christmas Day ten thousand persons 
were baptized in the Swale, near Sheppey. 
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I should like you to remember the chief events of 
that wonderful year 597. 

First of all, in the spring, Augustine and his 
missionary band, after their long journey, landed in 
Thanet, and had audience of King Ethelbert. 

Second, St. Columba entered into rest after his 
long missionary labours, full of faith in the Master he 
had served so well. 

Third, there was the baptism of King Ethelbert 
on Whitsun Eve, the 1st of June, eight days after the 
death of St. Columba. 

Fourth, Augustine was consecrated Bishop of the 
English; and thus our Church of England was 
begun. 

Fifth, on Christmas Day ten thousand converts to 
the Christian Faith were baptized. 

And now it is delightful to think how the British 
churches, some in ruins or profaned by the false 
pagan worship, were restored to the Christians. 

There was one, quite in ruins, near to the house 
which Ethelbert had given to the missionaries for a 
dwelling-place. 

This ruined church was given to St. Augustine, and 
he soon had it repaired. When finished, it was 
dedicated to the Holy Saviour. 

If ever you go to Canterbury you must think of 
this. For the beautiful cathedral of Christ Church 
stands on the very site of this old British church, and 
within it, to this day, may be seen St. Augustine’s 
chair. 

Then, bearing in mind the comfort of his monks 
and the necessity of a lasting house where they could 
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live together under his rule as abbot, Augustine— 
of course with the assistance of the king—founded out- 
side the city walls a monastery, which was dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul. He wished that he might 
be buried there when his time came to lay down his 
work. He could not know that, long afterwards, in 
remembrance of his mission, that monastery would 
be called after his own name, the Abbey of St. 
Augustine. 

There is now on its very site the Missionary College 
of St. Augustine, and from it the light of the Christian 
- Faith goes forth to all lands, carrying on the blessed 
work which its founder began. 

Then just beyond this abbey was another 
building, not in ruins, because Ethelbert had only 
just given up the worship in it of his false gods. 

Now he gave it to St. Augustine, who, after cleansing 
it, consecrated it as a Christian church and dedicated 
it to the glory of God in the name of the boy-martyr 
St. Pancras. 

Augustine loved devotedly his own monastery. on 
the Ccelian Hill at Rome. The land on which it 
stood had formerly belonged to the family of which 
St. Pancras was a member. So we can see is he 
chose him as its patron saint. 

The first bishop of the English is often considered 
a hard, stern man, but he was a man of warm 
affections, as this dedication clearly shows. 

But Augustine had a good deal to do beyond 
repairing and building churches. He went about 
unceasingly on his mission, and had great success ; 
so that he was very thankful indeed. 
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And now he wrote to Gregory by the hands of 
Laurentius and Peter, a priest and a monk, reporting 
the progress of the mission; and asking advice as to 
many subjects connected with it, and especially as to 
how to treat the British bishops. 

In reply, the good Pope Gregory sent to help 
Augustine (as we are told by Bede) “several fellow- 
labourers and ministers of the Word; of whom the 
first and principal were Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, and 
Rufinianus ; and by them all things in general that were 
necessary for the worship and service of the Church.” 
He also sent Augustine a narrow white woollen scarf 
or vestment, called a “pall.” This was a great mark 
of distinction, and an emblem of the power entrusted 
to him as archbishop. 

Pope Gregory wrote a long letter to Augustine, 
answering all his questions, He gave him full 
authority over the British bishops. 

Now, if Gregory, who was so wise and judicious as 
well as kind, had known a little more about the Celtic 
Church in Britain, which had held on to the Faith in 
times of terrible storm and stress, and had proved 
itself a missionary Church, had learned men in its 
monasteries, and many zealous, devoted souls among 
its members,—he would, I think, scarcely have given 
this absolute power to Augustine, although he was 
now Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Certainly, when the English had conquered Britain 
the Church had been, as you know, driven westward 
into Strathclyde, Wales, and Cornwall, and was thus 


cut off from intercourse with other churches on the 
mainland. 
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This was probably why Gregory knew very little 
about it. Still, as he knew there was a Church, it 
seems a pity he should have given Augustine such 
complete authority before finding out whether or not 
the Church in Britain was (as it really was), equally 
with that of Rome, a true part of the Holy Catholic 
Churehy#=: 

Augustine, as working under Gregory, was of 
course bound to obey him; but the result was not 
a happy one; in fact, very much the reverse. 

However, Augustine was convinced that it would 
be right to see the British bishops, so he wrote to 
ask that they would come and confer with him. 

But the Anglo-Saxons, who now possessed the land, 
had treated the Britons so very cruelly that the 
bishops refused to come unless some security was 
given for their safety. 

Some people think that the British Christians 
ought to have converted the Anglo-Saxons (or 
English). 

But how could a conquered race have any power 
at all with those to whom they were in subjection? 
When the English race, centuries after, colonised 
North America, would they have listened to the 
Red Indians if they had tried to convert them to 
their faith ? 

I think not. 

We must remember that the Britons had been 
accustomed to be treated by their rude conquerors 
with scorn and contempt. It would have been quite 
useless to try to convert them; and perhaps because 
the Anglo-Saxons (or English, by which I mean 
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the whole race) knew they had been from the first 
very cruel to the people who had begged for help 
in a sad time of need, they hated the Britons, for 
the oppressor always hates the oppressed. 

But now King Ethelbert, as Bretwalda, arranged 
among the other kings for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to hold a conference with the British bishops. 

It was somewhere on the edge of the West Saxon 
country, though no one can tell the exact place, that 
he met the bishops under a spreading oak; and their 
conference began. 

But the account of it I must give you in another 
chapter, 
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CHAPTER X 
ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE BRITISH BISHOPS 


WANT you to remember that Rome had long 
been the mistress of the world. The kings and 
emperors of Rome had always been what boys call 
“masterful”; and now that the power of Rome as 
an empire was declining, this domineering spirit was 
apt to show itself in those who held power in the 
Church. 

Not that we see much of it in Gregory, who is 
justly termed “the Great,” for he was one of the 
humblest and saintliest of men: “the servant 
of servants” he styled himself when writing to 
Augustine. The mistake he made was greatly 
the result of ignorance. 

Augustine’s nature was of a narrower kind than 
Gregory’s. 

He was so perfectly certain that whatever the 
Church of Rome did was right, that he could not 
believe any other Church could be right which did 
not, in all things, do as the Church of Rome. 

He thought that the British Church, being in such 
an out-of-the-way island, and in the most distant 
part of it, must be in need of teaching from an 
enlightened place like weiss 
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But even if it had needed the teaching, it would 
have been right to give it with gentleness and 
consideration. 

Now Augustine, during the two years of the 
absence of Laurentius and Peter, had had ample 
time and opportunity to find out about the British 
Church. He did not wish to put it right on matters 
of doctrine, which means the ¢eaching of the Faith, 
because he was now convinced that the Britons held 
it in its purity; but it was more on points of ritual, 
which means the rude of what belonged to religion, 
that he wished them to agree with him. 

For example: the British Church did not keep 
Easter at the same time as the Roman Church did. 
There was the difference of a few days, as there is 
even now between the Easter of the Greek Church 
and ours. That was one point. , 

Another was, that in the consecration of bishops 
the Roman Church said it was necessary for the 
ceremony to be performed by two bishops, while the 
British Church considered that one was sufficient. 

There was also a little difference in the way the 
Sacrament of Baptism was administered. 

Then, too, the Roman monks and clergymen shaved 
their heads in a way which left the crown bare, with 
a fringe of hair round; while the British clergy 
shaved theirs in the form of a crescent. 

Augustine had also wished to alter the liturgy of 
Britain, which was the same as that of Gaul, but 
different from that of Rome. 

However, Pope Gregory had told him there was no 
harm in this. The wisest thing would be to take 
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from each liturgy whatever he thought most suitable, 
and make thus a new liturgy for the English Church. 

These were the chief points of difference which 
Augustine wished to do away with. He did not 
sufficiently consider that it was because of their cruel 
conquerors that the British Christians had been cut 
off from communion with the Gallican and other 
parts of the Catholic Church, and was therefore a 
little behind the times as to some practices. Nor 
did he respect enough the steadfastness of the British 
Church: without help from others, but made strong 
by the Holy Spirit, holding on fast to the Faith when 
all was dark around. 

Perhaps he could not realise what a noble fight 
they had fought; for, with all his goodness and zeal, 
he was narrow in the view he took of others who 
did not think quite as he did; and certainly he 
felt quite sure that he was right and the British 
bishops wrong. 

So you will quite understand that when he met 
the bishops at the oak, which was the place of 
appointment, he was not at all inclined to yield to 
them in any single thing. They were equally 
unwilling to give up, at the bidding of a stranger, 
their long established customs, without due consider- 
ation and being quite sure that it was right to give 
them up. 

Then Augustine asked them if they would not 
join with him in trying to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons ? 

But the Britons, remembering all that their 
ancestors had suffered at the hands of their con- 
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querors, could not, all at once, decide whether they 
could do this. 

They said they should like time for full consider- 
ation of all the subjects that had been brought 
forward, and it was decided that another conference 
should be held later on. 

Before this second conference took place the British 
bishops consulted a holy man, a hermit, whether or 
not they ought to alter the customs dear to them 
because Augustine required it? 

“He answered,” so we are told by Bede, our great 
Church historian, “If he is a man of God, follow 
him.” 

“ How shall we know that?” said they. 

He replied: “Our Lord saith, ‘Take My yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly 
in heart’; if, therefore, Augustine is meek and lowly 
of heart, it is to be believed that he has taken upon 
him the yoke of Christ, and offers the same to you 
to take upon you. But if he is stern and haughty, 
it appears that he is not of God, nor are we to regard 
his words.” 

They insisted again: “And how shall we discern 
even this ?” 

“Do you contrive,” said the anchorite (or hermit) 
“that he may first arrive with his company at the 
place where the synod is to be held; and if at your 
approach he shall rise up to you, hear him sub- 
missively, being assured that he is the servant of 
Christ ; but if he shall despise you, and not rise up 
to you, whereas you are more in number, let him also 
be despised by you.” 
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So, with this counsel in their minds, the British 
bishops, seven in number, with a great many learned 
men from the famous monastery of Bangor-Iscced, on 
the river Dee, went to the place of meeting. 

You will sometimes hear these bishops spoken of 
as Welsh, which you remember was the name the 
Saxons gave to the conquered race. 

They went to the place of meeting. And there 
sat Augustine with his monks. And, sad to say! he 
sat quite still, and never rose to greet the large 
company of holy and learned men, with the seven 
British bishops at their head! I am very sorry to 
have to tell you this, but it is a fact. We are told 
to be courteous and reverent, for true courtesy or 
politeness has its root in humility and consideration 
for others. 

The British bishops felt that their question was 
decided for them, as Augustine was evidently not 
“meek and lowly in heart.” 

“For,” said one of them, “if he would not rise up 
to us just now, how much more will he despise us if 
we begin to be subject to him?” 

They all refused to yield a single point. And the 
conference broke up with a feeling of anger on the 
part of Augustine, and great soreness of heart on the 
part of the British bishops. They had been treated 
with contempt, and it was hard to bear. 

Augustine lost much valuable help by his incivility ; 
and the whole Church in Britain suffered for it through 
many, many years. 

It was a grand opportunity wasted through the 
indulgence of a haughty spirit. As I have said 
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before, he was bound to obey Pope Gregory, but he 
might perhaps have won over the British Church had 
his manner been humble and pleasant. 

But we must not be too hard on him. He returned 
to Kent feeling mortified and out of heart, and the 
failure was not less hard to bear because it was his 
own fault. 

He still tried his best to extend his missionary 
work in Essex, which included what we now call 
Middlesex. Sabert was king of Essex at that time. — 

London was the capital of Essex; and Augustine 
having restored its see, made Mellitus its bishop. He 
also consecrated Justus Bishop of Rochester. 

Devoted to Rome as he naturally was, who can 
wonder that he dedicated the cathedral of Rochester 
to St. Andrew, the patron saint of his own. dear 
monastery on the Ccelian Hill. 

Ethelbert was a noble friend to all the Roman 
missionaries. He spared no expense in helping to 
spread the Faith of the Gospel, and in repairing old 
churches and building new ones for the devout 
worship of God. 

But St. Augustine’s health had begun to fail. He 
had worked very hard, and, in spite of all the help 
given him by the king, he had found the rough people 
of the country very difficult to deal with. Accustomed 
also to the soft, warm climate of Italy, the fogs and 
varying temperature of our island had told upon him, 
as indeed was the case with most of the Roman 
missionaries. 

None of them, with the exception of Honorius and 
James the deacon—of whom you will hear later,—lived 
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to be old. And if sometimes we are inclined to 
think some of them lost heart easily, we must 
remember that our climate was as trying to them as 
the climate of some parts of Asia and Africa is to the 
missionaries of our own time. 

Augustine did a great work. Besides converting 
Kent and Essex, he once more opened up communica- 
tion for Britain with the Christian lands beyond ; and 
his work remains unto this day. 

St. Augustine consecrated Laurentius Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and soon afterwards died. He was 
buried first in a cemetery just outside the city; but 
when his beautiful abbey was completed, Ethelbert 
caused it to be the last resting-place of the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The old abbey is gone; but you remember that 
part of the present Missionary College of St. Augustine 
stands on its site. When you go to Canterbury and 
see its magnificent abbey gateway (which is of much 
later date than the one King Ethelbert built), I am 
sure you will not forget St. Augustine and his great 
and zealous work, and that he gave up his life in his 
mission to the English. 

He died in 604. 

I am sure St. Gregory must have been a man 
of great faith; for in spite of his intense longing 
for the conversion of the Angles, neither he nor 
Augustine lived to see it. But others from the 
Ceelian Hill went to Northumbria at last, as you 
will read in due time. 

For all good works require patience; and mis- 
sionary work most of all. 


CHAPTER XI 
ST. PAULINUS AND KING EDWIN 


FTER the death of Pope Gregory the Great, 

which in about two months was followed by 

that of Augustine, there was a time of trouble in 
the English Church. 

First of all, Laurentius, the new archbishop, wrote 
letters to the British bishops and to those in Ireland, 
trying to induce them to think on all points as the 
English Church, following the use of the Church of 
Rome. He was particularly anxious that they 
should all keep Easter at the same time. 

But the efforts of Laurentius were in vain. The 
British and Irish Churches held aloof from the Church 
which had the Archbishop of Canterbury for its 
head; and I am sorry to say that for a very long 
time the Celtic Christians would have nothing to do 
with the English. 

They had felt slighted by Augustine, and had been 
accustomed to look with horror on their savage 
conquerors and their descendants. They had their 
grievances, we can well understand, but, all the same, 
we must regret the way they received the overtures 
of the new archbishop. 

Time went on, and - 616 the English Church 
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lost the good King Ethelbert; and Sabert, king of 
Essex, also died. 

Eadbald, the son of Ethelbert, threw off his Christian 
faith, and so did the three sons of Sabert. 

You can understand how bad it was for the Church 
in Kent and Essex to have pagan kings again. 

At last, the three sons of Sabert were so very 
angry with Mellitus, Bishop of London, because he 
refused to give them the Holy Communion when 
they were, as yet, unbaptized, that they banished him 
from the kingdom, the little kingdom of Essex ; and 
he went into Kent to consult with Laurentius, the 
archbishop, and Justus, Bishop of Rochester. 

A sort of panic seemed to possess them all, and 
Mellitus and Justus went to France, to wait till “this 
tyranny ” should be “ overpast.” 

Laurentius was also preparing to go; but he was 
stopped in a wonderful way. 

He was very much distressed at the state of affairs 
in Essex and Kent, and no doubt his conscience 
made him uneasy; for no matter how difficult the 
work of the bishops was, they ought to have stayed 
at their posts unless sent away. 

The evening before the day he had fixed to leave 
England he had his bed taken into the Abbey Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, thinking perhaps he might 
never see the beloved church again. After many 
prayers and tears he slept. 

Now, quite in the dead of the night, the Apostle 
Peter appeared to him, and after scourging him 
severely, asked him why he was going to forsake the 
flock committed to him ? 
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Naturally, we should think this was a dream. The 
next morning Laurentius went to King Eadbald, and 
showed him the scars of the stripes wherewith St. 
Peter had chastised him. 

We cannot explain how this was; but Hecanis are 
strange things; and the sorrowful archbishop may 
have flogged himself in the night, thinking all the 
while it was St. Peter. 

Anyhow, this is what we are told by Bede. 

Now King Eadbald was very much impressed 
when he saw the scars. He at once gave up his 
idol-worship, and was baptized. 

He was really in earnest, and continued all his 
life constant to the Faith. He sent to France for 
Mellitus and Justus, and restored the Bishop of 
Rochester to his see. . 

But London, given up to idolatry, would not have 
Mellitus back; for forty years it had no bishop, and 
in Essex it quite seemed that Ciriani: had nearly 
died out. 

But during this sad time a splendid work was 
begun in Northumbria. 

Now take your map and notice carefully the 
position of Northumbria. 

It was half the land north of the Humber. Side 
by side with it were Cumberland and Strathclyde. 

It went up as far as the Forth. You remember 
Edinburgh was so called because it was the town 
and fortress of King Edwin, who reigned over North- 
umbria in 625. 

Now we must go back a few years. 

A very cruel king of Northumbria, named 
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Ethelfrid, had driven into exile the rightful Prince 
Edwin, and had taken his kingdom from him. 

After many, many months of weary wanderings 
in various parts of England, Edwin at last took 
refuge with Redwald, king of the East Angles, 
who had his court at Dunwich on the coast. 

Here he remained for some time. At last he was 
told that Redwald meant either to kill him or to 
deliver him into the hands of his enemy. 

It was sad enough to be an exile, but it was far 
worse to be told that Redwald, who had promised 
to be his friend, was false to his trust, and meant to 
betray him or put him to death. 

Faithlessness in a friend is terrible to bear; and 
after hearing this news, even the brave heart of 
Edwin sank within him. © 

He was sitting outside the palace in the still 
night, lost in thoughts darker far than the night 
itself, when suddenly there appeared before him a 
stranger, who gravely asked him why he sat there 
instead of resting within the palace? 

The stranger’s voice was kind, though his mien 
was grave; and Edwin told him all his grief. 

Then the stranger asked him if his life were spared 
and his kingdom given back to him, what return 
he would make to his deliverer? 

Edwin answered, “that he would give that person 
all that he was able for so singular a favour.” 

' Then he asked the prince what he would do if he 
not only overcame his enemies, but afterwards sur- 
passed in power all that had reigned over the English 


nation ? 
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Edwin readily promised to make “a suitable return 
to him who would so highly oblige him.” 

Then said the stranger, “But if he who foretells 
so much good as is to befall you can also give you 
better advice for your life and salvation than any of 
your kindred ever heard of, do you consent to submit 
to him, and to follow his wholesome counsel ?” 

Edwin promised “that he would in all things 
follow the directions of that man who should deliver 
him from so many calamities, and raise him to a 
throne,” 

Upon this the stranger laid his hand upon Edwin’s 
head and said, “When this sign shall be given 
you, remember this present discourse, and do not 
delay the performance of what you now promise.” 

Then the stranger departed ; and while Edwin was 
still wondering what it might all mean, the same 
friend who had warned him of his danger came to 
him and bade him be of good cheer; for the King 
Redwald had repented him of his cruel design, and, 
instead of killing Edwin, he meant to help him with 
a large force of soldiers to fight against Ethelfrid. 

Ethelfrid had some years before been guilty of 
massacring a great number of monks from Bangor- 
Iscoed. He feared their prayers; because, though 
they did not bear arms, they went to pray for the 
success of the Britons in a battle against Ethelfrid. 

Soon after this he destroyed the monastery of 
Bangor-Iscced. .It was a terrible calamity to befall 
the British Church. No wonder Edwin felt that he 
had in Ethelfrid a very powerful and deadly foe. 

But, I am glad to say, Redwald kept his word; 
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and in a great battle fought near Retford, in what 
is now Nottinghamshire, Ethelfrid was slain, and 
so Edwin recovered his kingdom. 

And now, in 625, when he was happily ruling over 
his own Northumbria and was Bretwalda as well, 
he sent ambassadors to the court of Kent, and asked 
Eadbald the king to give him his sister Ethelburga 
for his wife. 

But Eadbald said, “No; he could not do that. 
It was not right for a Christian maiden to marry a 
pagan.” 

This message was taken back to Edwin. 

It would take some days to convey a message 
from Kent to Northumbria, There were no post 
offices, no telegrams; every letter or message had 
to be taken many miles by trusty messengers, who 
went by land sometimes, at others, when more con- 
venient, by sea. 

Edwin received the message in due course; and 
in reply he sent word that Ethelburga and all her 
attendants should follow their own Christian customs. 
He would do nothing to hinder her in any way. She 
could have her own priests or ministers and worship 
as she liked. “Nor did he deny but that he would 
embrace the same religion if, being examined by 
wise persons, it should be found more holy and more 
worthy of God.” 

You remember that one of the second band of 
missionaries from Rome was named Paulinus. He 
was a very good man; longing to convert souls to 
Christ. 

He was dignified too, fit to be in charge of a 
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princess ; and steadfast, not likely to be dazzled by 
high station and the life at court. For though the 
king’s court in those days was very different from 
what it is now, yet the kings were very important 
people, and it was considered no slight honour to be 
connected with them. 

We are told by Bede that Paulinus “was tall of 
stature, a little stooping, his hair black, his visage 
meagre, his nose slender and aquiline, his aspect 
both venerable and majestic,” quite a fit person in 
every way to take charge of the Kentish printese, 
Ethelburga. 

Paulinus was consecrated bishop by Justus, now 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and went to Northumbria 
with Edwin’s promised bride and a goodly company ; 
and with the bishop went another holy man—James 
the deacon. 

So Ethelburga left her fair Kentish home for the 
rugged beauty of the north. For even Yorkshire, 
the southern part of Northumbria, where King Edwin 
mostly lived, was rough and cold compared with the 
Kentish valleys, the woods and hills near oe 
and the softly rounded downs. 

A Yorkshire moor is very beautiful, but quite 
different from the grey-green downs of Kent. You 
go up and up and up by little paths, and sometimes 
by no path at all, by the side of mountain streams 
and rills tumbling over their rocky beds with a 
gleesome noise and a dashing of white spray over 
the lovely ferns growing by the banks. Trees bend 
their branches over the water, and cattle come 
down to drink. Still you.go up, higher and higher, 
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till before you there is a wide sweep of purple 
heather, where the whinberries grow, and many a 
tiny moorland flower. No trees; nothing between 
you and the glorious sky; and all round you is a 
fresh breeze blowing your hair about, and giving you 
such a sensation of life and strength that you feel 
quite fit for anything and everything there may be 
for you todo. A very bracing thing is a Yorkshire 
moor. 

Often near the streams the ground is black and 
boggy, and there, like stars, shine the pure white 
blossoms of the grass of Parnassus, as St. Columba 
in his missionary travels may have seen them on the 
banks of the Clyde. 

Very different all this from the soft, hazy landscape 
of beautiful Kent, with its sheets of snowy cherry- 
blossoms in spring-time and its delicate trailing hop- 
vines and its radiant grass. 

No doubt Queen Ethelburga, happy as she was, 
often thought of her old home, and missed its warmth 
and tender beauty. Besides, she would naturally 
wish that her husband would leave off his false 
worship and turn to the true God. 

We may be quite sure she prayed for his conversion 
and longed for it most earnestly. 

The king kept his word so far as her religion was 
concerned; and he did not hinder Paulinus in his 
efforts to convert the people. But in those days a 
king’s influence was so strong, that his subjects were 
slow to accept what he rejected; so the bishop’s 
work was slow. 

But he bided God’s time, for I think Paulinus had 

6 
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great patience, and must often have remembered the 
words— 

“Oh! tarry thou the Lord’s leisure ; be strong, and 
He shall comfort thine heart.” 

And no one can ever wait like that in vain. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CONVERSION OF NORTHUMBRIA 


T was on Easter Eve the next year, 626, that two 

important events happened to King Edwin. 

The king and queen, with all the court, were at 
their palace on the Derwent. This is supposed to 
have been near Stamford Bridge, between seven and 
eight miles from York. 

The king and his followers were sitting together 
when a man named Eumer came from Cuichelm, the 
West Saxon king, to give (he said) a message to him 
from his master. So he was allowed to enter into 
the king’s presence. 

But he was really an assassin; for while seeming 
to give his message, he suddenly drew a poisoned 
dagger from under his cloak wherewith to stab the 
king. 

He would certainly have killed him but that, 
quick as thought, Edwin’s faithful thane Lilla threw 
himself upon the king and received the fatal wound 
in his own body. 

There was very great confusion, a great clashing 
of weapons, and another of the king’s followers lost 
his life before Eumer was slain. 

This was one important event of that Easter Eve. 
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The other was the birth of a little daughter to the 
Northumbrian king and queen. 

Edwin was so delighted at this that, in the 
presence of Bishop Paulinus, he gave thanks to his 
gods for his baby daughter. Upon which Paulinus 
returned thanks to Christ, and tried to show him that 
this blessing, as well as his own escape from death, 
came from Christ Himself. 

Then the king promised that if God would grant 
him victory over the king who had sent the assassin, 
he would cast off his idols and serve Christ. 

As a pledge that he would perform his promise he 
gave up his little daughter to Paulinus to be conse- 
crated to Christ. 

So the little Eanfled, the  first-fruits of the 
Northumbrian Church, was baptized by Paulinus on 
Whitsun Day, together with several others of. the 
king’s family. 

How happy Queen Ethelburga must have been ! 

Time went on. Edwin had marched with his army 
into Wessex and conquered the king who had wanted 
tokillhim, 

On his return, victorious, he allowed Paulinus to 
instruct him in the knowledge of the Faith. But 
though he had given up the worship of idols, he 
would not yet declare himself a believer in Christ. 
Still, he thought. a great deal about the Christian 
religion, and would often sit alone quite silent, 
pondering whether he would believe in Christ or not. 

Bishop Boniface of Rome at this time wrote to 
King Edwin to try to convert him. He also wrote 
to Queen Ethelburga, begging her to use all her 
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influence to induce her royal husband to believe in 
Christ. 

But outwardly there was no change in Edwin, 
except his growing grave and silent while he thought 
over what he had been taught. - 

At last Paulinus came to him and, laying his 
right hand-upon his head, asked him “whether he 
remembered that sign?” 

The king started and trembled. Back upon his 
troubled mind flashed the remembrance of the 
stranger who had comforted him in that night of his 
sore anguish far away, outside the palace of Redwald, 
the East Anglian king. Swift through his brain 
rushed the promises he had made in that time of 
sorrow—promises he had failed to keep; and he 
threw himself at the bishop’s feet. 

But Paulinus raised him up, and showed him that 
he could no longer hold back from God, who had 
so wonderfully blessed and prospered him. 

The king replied that he was both bound and 
willing to receive the Truth; but he would confer 
about it with his wise men and counsellors, and if 
they were of his opinion, then they would all be 
baptized together. 

To this Paulinus agreed; and the king, holding 
a council, asked the wise men what they thought. 

Coifi, the high priest of the false gods, spoke first. 

He was a very commonplace, worldly-minded sort 
of man, who wanted to know whether the new 
religion would be of more advantage to him than the 
old. He said he had been a faithful servant of the 
gods, but they had never done much for him. So 
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if this religion of Christ would give him more, he 
would accept it. 

You will see his motive was a poor one: he only 
wanted. what would benefit him most. 

But another of the wise men spoke; and it is 
quite certain it was not an earthly reward he was 
looking for. He must have known sorrow and loss 
in his life, and his heart was sad; for this is what 
he said: 

“The present life of man, O King, seems to me, 
in comparison of that time which is unknown to us, 
like to the swift flight of a sparrow through the room 
wherein you sit at supper in winter, with your com- 
manders and ministers and a good fire in the midst, 
whilst the storms of rain and snow prevail abroad. 
The sparrow, I say, flying in at one door, and imme- 
diately out at another, whilst he is within, is safe from 
the wintry storm. But after a short space of fair 
weather he immediately vanishes out of your sight, 
into the dark winter from which he had emerged. 

“So this life of man appears for a short space, but 
of what went before, or what is to follow, we are 
utterly ignorant. If, therefore, this new doctrine 
contains something more certain, it seems justly to 
deserve to be followed.” 

All the other elders and counsellors said much the 
same thing. 

Then Coifi said he wished to hear more from 
Paulinus ; and now his heart showed a less worldly 
desire than before, and he advised the king to in- 
stantly set fire to the pagan temples. 

Then the king gave full permission for the idols 
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and temples to be destroyed ; and the Faith of Christ 
to be taught. 

So Coifi, mounted on a powerful horse and bearing 
arms, in defiance of the heathen custom, went off in 
haste; and when he reached the temple of Godmund- 
ingham he threw his spear into it. 

The crowd outside thought him mad to defy the 
gods. But when they saw that nothing happened in 
consequence, they grew bolder, and helped Coifi, the 
high priest, to burn and destroy the temple and the 
altars of the false gods. 

And now “the Lord’s leisure” had surely come, 
and Paulinus was full of thankfulness and joy. 

While King Edwin was being prepared for baptism 
he built a little church of timber at York over a 
fountain of pure water ; and there he and his followers 
were baptized on Easter Day, 627. 

Afterwards he built a larger and nobler church of 
stone over the sacred well; and it, in turn, was 
succeeded by the beautiful cathedral known to this 
day as York Minster. Down below in the crypt you 
may see the very place where King Edwin was 
baptized, though the spring has long since dried up. 

Edwin made Paulinus Bishop of York. 

And now it was evident how full of zeal and love 
was the soul of Paulinus. With the king’s permission 
he went north and south, instructing the people in all 
villages and places, and afterwards admitting them 
into the Church by the Sacrament of Baptism. 

In the river Glen in Northumberland, in the river 
Swale in Yorkshire, and in many wayside fountains, 
he baptized his converts, rejoicing greatly over them. 
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He went into Lindsey, and there in its old Roman 
city, Lincoln, he baptized Blecca, the governor, with 
his whole family. 

There, too, near the old Roman arch, then nearly 
six hundred years old, which is still standing firm 
and strong, he built a small church of stone. That 
little church or its successor was dedicated to St. 
Paulinus for many, many years. Now another 
church stands there, called by mistake St. Paul’s. 
But it was there the good Paulinus taught ; and there, 
when Archbishop Justus died, Paulinus consecrated 
Honorius, the fifth Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lincoln had been called Lindum Colonia by the 
Romans. It is a city extremely full of interest. It 
has a most beautiful cathedral crowning a lofty 
height, and is full of memories of the past. But to 
me there is no spot more interesting in it (though it 
has no beauty whatever) than that little church 
which stands on the site of that which Paulinus 
consecrated in the days of his wonderful Northum- 
brian mission. . 

He went farther south than Lincoln, even to the 
lordly Trent, where he baptized a great number of 
converts near the place where now stands Southwell 
Cathedral. 

It was a wonderful work done in those six years 
after the conversion of the king, 

Edwin also was so zealous in the cause of the Truth 
that. he persuaded Earpwald, king of the East 
Saxons, to receive the Faith of Christ. 

They were very bright those early days of the 
Northumbrian Church. And it seems sad to us that 
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they should have been succeeded by a time of terrible 
trouble and loss. But we must remember 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm,” 


CHAPTER XIII 
ST. AIDAN AND ST. OSWALD 


EFORE we go on with events in Northumbria, 

’ we must turn our thoughts to Mercia, the 
great heathen middle country which stretched nearly 
across England from Wales to the North Sea. 

In 626, a pagan king, Penda, began to reign in 
Mercia, who was so fierce and terrible that he always 
seems to me more like one of the fearful ogres we 
have read of than an ordinary man. 

And, indeed, he was by no means ordinary, for he 
swept all before him in his desire to possess the 
lands and destroy the faith of the Christians. Sad to 
say, Cadwalla, the Celtic king of North Wales, who 
was a Christian, joined forces with Penda the pagan. 

This may have been in revenge not only for the 
conquest of British territory by the English, but for 
the terrible slaughter of the monks of Bangor-Iscoed 
and the destruction of their famous monastery by 
Ethelfrid, king of Northumbria, some years before, as 
you have already seen. 

Revenge is a terrible thing, and ought to be 
impossible to a Christian, but we cannot wonder that 
Cadwalla remembered the outrage. 

Now Penda and Sos entered Northumbria in 
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633. They defeated and killed Edwin at Hatfield, 
and for more than a year ravaged the country from 
end to end. 

And now Paulinus was in a great strait. We may 
well believe it was a terrible trial to him to leave his 
converts ; but the Queen Ethelburga had been placed 
in his charge, before he was made bishop. To him 
she had been entrusted by her brother, King Eadbald, 
and in her bitter desolation and sorrow he would not 
forsake her and her two little children, Eanfled and 
her brother Wuscfrea. Two little babies had died 
and been buried at York, and her beloved King 
Edwin was also gone. Truly she needed all her faith 
to support her in that dark hour. It would have 
been sad indeed if Paulinus had been false to his 
trust. 

So he commended his converts to the care of the 
faithful James the deacon, his friend and fellow- 
worker, and took the widowed queen and her children 
back to Kent; and there went with them Iff, a little 
boy dear to Edwin. 

It was early winter, and they went by the cold and 
stormy grey North Sea, a fit picture of their troubled 
life, till they came to the queen’s old home, where 
King Eadbald, her brother, and the Archbishop 
Honorius received them with great kindness. 

After a while the queen and her daughter left 
Canterbury and went to the monastery of Lyminge, 
of which Ethelburga was the first abbess. The two 
little boys Wuscfrea and Iffi she had brought with 
her from Northumbria died in infancy; but Eanfled 
grew up and was a very good woman. 
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The see of Rochester being vacant, Honorius 
made Paulinus its bishop, and there he lived and 
died. 

He never went to Northumbria again, but we may 
be sure his prayers and blessings were unceasing for 
the Northern Church which he had been allowed to 
found. 

And after two years the heavy tenia over North- 
umbria lifted, and the work of the Church revived. 

I am sure we can never think too highly of James 
the deacon, who was left in charge of the Church in 
its sore straits. He is one of those humble, steadfast, 
saintly souls of whom little is known, though when- 
ever he is mentioned it is with reverence and love. 
He was skilled in chanting and singing, and we all 
know how church singing warms our hearts and 
cheers us. His name yet lives in the village of 
Akeburgh, near Richmond in Yorkshire. | 

But you wonder why his EAN a was Called 
Akeburgh ? 

Some of you know that the ‘Latta word for James 
is Jacobus. Sometimes he is called Jacob the 
Chanter, for Jacob and James are the same name. 

So Jacoburgh could easily become Akeburgh, when, 
in course of time, its first letter was dropped. I should 
like you to notice names. There is another which I 
want you to think of—Pallinsburn in Northumber- 
land, which means the brook of Paulinus, probably the 
scene of a baptism in his happy mission days. 

Now when Edwin was killed at Hatfield, the son 
of his old enemy Ethelfrid and Edwin’s cousin had 
Northumbria between them. They were, at first, 
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Christians, but they could not have been good or 
true ; for, in order to be friends with Penda, they were 
so wicked as to give up their faith. And while they 
lived, which was not long, Cadwalla was even more 
the ruler of Northumbria than they. 

But Ethelfrid had another son, Oswald, who was a 
Christianin deed and in truth. He was a brave warrior 
too, and in a desperate battle near Hexham, at a 
place called Hevenfeld (the Heavenly Field) Oswald 
entirely defeated Cadwalla, so that he was killed and 
his forces fled. 

The victory was complete; and Oswald planted a 
cross in the ground, and gave God thanks for delivering 
Northumbria from her powerful foes. 

This victory saved Northumbria to the English, for 
the Britons never tried to get it after the battle of 
Hevenfeld. 

Oswald was one of the best kings that England 
has ever had. His first care was to restore Chris- 
tianity, which had suffered grievously the last two 
years ; though there were still some faithful Christians, 
under the care of James the deacon. ; 

But a bishop was needed; and Oswald, who when 
in exile had been taught in St. Columba’s monastery 
at Iona, sent there for a priest who would wake up 
again the almost slumbering faith. 

The first missioner sent was Corman, but he could 
not understand the language of the Northumbrians. 
He thought they were too uncivilised to be taught, 
besides being very stubborn. So he returned to 
Iona. 

But there was another monk in Iona named Aidan, 
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more like its founder, St. Columba, than the first had 
been; and he asked Corman if he had not been severe 
with the people, and forgotten that as they were but 
babes in the Faith they required to be fed with 
milk ? 

It was at once seen that Aidan, with his gentle, 
loving spirit, was the one to obey the call of Oswald. 
So he was consecrated bishop. 

He fixed his see at Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, as 
it was afterwards called—off the rugged Northumbrian 
coast, very near to Bamborough, the royal fortress of 
Oswald. 

Here on this little island rose a church and monas- 
tery, in the school of which he trained and educated 
twelve boys, some of whom were destined to play a 
great part in the Church later on. 

But first Aidan went about Northumbria, making 
converts and strengthening those who were Christians 
already. 

And wherever he went on his mission journeys, 
King Oswald went with him, acting as interpreter. 

For in the time of his banishment the good monks 
of Iona had given him shelter, and there he had 
learned the Celtic tongue. Aidan knew very little 
English, but the two friends, working together, soon 
made themselves understood. 

I wish I could do justice to the character of St. 
Aidan. 

Next to St. Columba—perhaps equal with him, 
though different—ranks this famous Celtic saint, who 
gave himself up to the work of Christ in Northumbria 
in whole-hearted consecration. 
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St. Oswald was so entirely one with him that they 
worked together in a way which told wonderfully 
upon the Northumbrian people. And Bede says of 
Oswald: “He brought under his dominion all the 
nations and provinces of Britain—the Britons, the 
Picts, the Scots, and the English. When raised to 
that height of dominion, wonderful to relate, he 
always continued humble, affable, and generous to 
the poor and strangers.” 

We are told that one Easter Day the king and 
Aidan were sitting at table with a silver dish full of 
dainties before them, when Oswald was told that a 
great multitude of needy persons from all parts were 
in the street begging. 

The king immediately sent out the meat from 
before him, and ordered the silver dish to be broken 
up and divided among them. 

If he would do this, we may be quite sure that he 
did a great many other kind and charitable deeds, 
and that he and Aidan were of one heart and one 
mind. 

For seven happy years they worked together, and 
I think the heart of James the deacon must have 
rejoiced as he saw the work begun by Paulinus 
carried on so well by Bishop Aidan, and knew that 
the Church was growing strong in the land of the 
Angles, which Gregory and Augustine had not been 
able to reach. 

But at the end of seven years, Penda, the mighty 
pagan king of Mercia, engaged Oswald in battle on 
the borders of Wales, and slew the good Northumbrian 
king. 
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This must have been a great sorrow to Aidan. 
Happily for him and for the Church, one of the 
successors of Oswald was Oswin, a man of great 
piety and devotion, who ruled over the south of 
Northumbria. The northern part was governed by 
Oswy, the brother of Oswald, who was a warlike king, 
but not a good man. 

Not only in Mercia, but in East Anglia and 
Lindsey, Penda carried on now most fierce and 
terrible war. He went as far north as Bamborough, 
the royal castle on the rock, under whose shadow 
the isle of Lindisfarne lay calm and peaceful in 
the stern North Sea. He would have burnt the 
castle to the ground but for a sudden change of 
wind. 

Oswy had his time fully occupied in keeping 
Penda at bay, but he was false to Oswin, and murdered 
him. 

This last sorrow broke the heart of Aidan, who loved 
his royal yet humble disciple and most true friend 
with tender devotion. Twelve days afterwards he 
was at the church at Bamborough, when he was 
taken suddenly ill; and he died, lying on the ground 
with his head leaning against a buttress of the 
church. 

His faithful monks, deeply mourning, buried him 
in his own dear island of Lindisfarne. 

Iona and Lindisfarne, St. Columba and St. Aidan, 
go together as we think of the brave, devoted saints 
of the Northern Church. They might die, but their 
work could not perish. It lives on even now, and 
will live on for ever; for in those two sacred islands 
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holy seed was sown which sprang up and brought 
forth a glorious harvest in the days to come. 


From west to east the message flew, 
Columba gave the word, 

St. Aidan bore it swiftly on, 
The message of the Lord. 


One lonely isle in waters blue, 
With many a creek and sound, 
Tona lay at set of sun 
With golden splendour crowned. 


That other isle “neath Bamborough’s rock 
In the grey Northern Sea, 

Greeted the earliest morning rays, 
Dawn of a day to be. 


Columba with his soul of fire, 
Aidan with tenderest love, 

Gave up their lives, heart-whole and strong, 
To Christ who reigns above. 


And ever as the Church’s sons 
Recall their gifts of grace, 

Iona fair and Lindisfarne 
Hold high and holy place. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ST. FELIX AND ST. FURSEY IN EAST 
ANGLIA 


HOPE you often look at your map. You will 

never rightly understand about a country or its 
history unless you know the exact situation of each 
great division in it. 

I want you now to notice the three large kingdoms, 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex; and to observe 
that Kent, Essex, and East Anglia are very small by 
comparison. : 

And yet a mighty work had been done in Kent, 
as we have read. Essex, alas! had lapsed into 
heathenism, and for forty years London was without 
a bishop. Its days of spiritual life were yet to come; 
and Sussex was still unconverted. Now we must 
turn to East Anglia. 

You remember how, whether for warfare or friendli- 
ness, all the kings of England in those days had 
intercourse one with the other. 

Edwin, the exiled Northumbrian prince, took refuge 
with Redwald, king of East Anglia; and there, accord- 
ing to the story told by Bede, Paulinus, who came from 
Kent, comforted him in his hour of sorrow and distress. 

At any rate we know gl Edwin sent to Kent for 
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his bride, the Princess Ethelburga, and that it was a 
messenger from the king of Wessex who tried to kill 
Edwin on the night his little daughter Eanfled was 
born. 

So we see how, for good or for evil, each kingdom 
influenced the other. And I am sure you have. not 
forgotten-how Edwin, king of Northumbria, fell at 
last by the hand of Penda, the terrible Mercian king. 

Now, while Paulinus was baptizing converts in the 
north, and spreading the Faith far and wide, with an 
energy all the stronger because it had been long 
suppressed, very important events were happening 
elsewhere. 

But as I cannot tell you of them all at once, we 
must go back a few years to the time when Edwin of 
Northumbria, full of zeal for his new religion, persuaded 
Earpwald, king of East Anglia, to become a follower 
of Christ. - 

This Earpwald had succeeded Redwald, at whose 
court Edwin had taken refuge when exiled. 

Earpwald was soon killed by the pagans, and East 
Anglia, which had never been fully converted, became 
pagan again. 

However, brighter days were in store. 

Earpwald’s brother, Sigebert, had been in exile in 
France during his brother's life; and there good had 
come out of evil, for he had been baptized, and was 
full of love for Christ and a longing that others might 
love Him too. 

So he sent for Felix, a monk from Burgundy, in 
France; who, coming to Canterbury, was consecrated 
by Honorius the archbishop in 631. 
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Felix and Sigebert, the king, did a great work. 
They founded a school or college where young 
converts could learn all that they needed for their 
own faith and practice, and very much more besides. 

It was something like the theological colleges of 
our own day, and from it a stream of light poured forth 
on the neighbouring country which is burning yet. 

Felix was made the first Bishop of Dunwich, the 
capital of East Anglia. He was very much helped 
in his work by Fursey,a monk from Ireland, a most 
saintly man, who was a very winning preacher, and 
who lived so near to God that sometimes he seemed 
to be more in heaven than on this earth. He and 
Bishop Felix were very great friends. 

You remember that the Irish or Celtic Church had 
a few customs which were different from those of the 
English Church. One was, they kept Easter at a 
different time; another was in the manner of con- 
secrating bishops and in administering the Sacrament 
of Baptism. Then, too, their priests shaved their 
heads in a different way. 

Now, if people really love Christ, they do not look 
out for or magnify every point on which they cannot 
quite agree in the way their services are conducted, 
or with regard to other details. 

They know that deep down in their hearts, below 
all these outward things, they love the same Master, 
and in their lives they try to serve Him. So they 
are content not to think quite alike on other matters 
which do not affect the Truth for which all Christians 
are bound to fight. The question of the tonsure was 
scarcely enough to keep two good priests apart. So 
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St. Felix from the Gallican Church and St. Fursey 
from the Irish Church worked side by side; and if 
the good bishop wore his hair in a kind of crown and 
St. Fursey wore his in a crescent, I am quite sure 
they never disagreed about it! They went on teach- 
ing and preaching and doing the most beautiful work 
there is,seeking out all stray sheep and bringing 
them into the fold of the Good Shepherd. 

But where was the college? and where was the 
bishop’s see ? 

Wait a moment, and look at your map again. 

You see that East Anglia included Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and part of Bedford. Now look once more. 

Quite at the north of Suffolk (the southern division 
of East Anglia), on the coast you see Dunwich. 

You may look in vain on all the old maps for 
many places we know now as important towns, 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Scarborough, and many others ; 
but you will nearly always find Dunwich. 

Why is that? 

Because Dunwich was a very important place. 
It had been a Roman station, but before that it was 
a stronghold of the Britons. In the time of the two 
holy men St. Felix and St. Fursey it became, and 
was for many centuries, a very important place. 

It had a king’s palace, a bishop’s house, a college, 
a monastery, perhaps more than one, and several 
churches ; besides, all the stir of life of a seaport town 
at the mouth of a river. It had a good harbour and 
a very important trade across the North Sea to 
Flanders, and far north to the Faroe Isles. It wasa 
place of very great importance; and its prosperity 
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began in the days when the good Felix was its first 
bishop. . 

And what is Dunwich now? 

Shall we in imagination take a drive and see? 

But why not go by train? 

Because the railway does not go so far. 

We will fancy it is a lovely June day. Overhead, a 
deep blue sky; all around, sweet scents and happy 
sounds. Through miles of gorse—a sheet of gold— 
we go swiftly on; past the magnificent church of 
Blythburgh, a farmhouse or a few cottages in the 
distance. Along a wide stretch of common, with 
glimpses of sea sprinkled with white sails beyond; 
an old long avenue of yews to the right, then a field 
or two, a short hill, and we are there. 

But where is the river? 

There is none; only this little stream which flows 
as a water-splash across the road, where the pony 
stays a minute to cool his tired feet. 

And the churches ? 

There is one to the right—a modern church, built 
on the site of an old one; but itself only about sixty 
years old ; and sixty years is no age at all for a church. 

And is this all? This little quiet village street, 
with its cottages and its one inn? 

No, not all. We leave the carriage and go up a 
steep lane, and there we come upon all that is left of 
the Dunwich of old days. A lonely ruined church at 
the edge of the cliff; and near it, more inland, two 
fine old gateways and some ruined buildings, once - 
inhabited by the Grey Friars. 

But o/d Dunwich? where is it? 
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Under the sea. As we stand by the ruined church 
of All Saints at the edge of the cliff, we try to recall 
how it used to be. It is very difficult ; for this lonely 
church stands on ground which, when the Conqueror 
made his Doomsday Book, was seven miles from the 
sea, which now dashes its spray just below where we 
stand. 

Say, smiling sea, thy shingly beach caressing, 
What whisperest thou of days long gone and past ? 


Where now thou smilest lies a buried city, 
Thou hold’st its ruins in thy bosom fast. 


What hast thou left? The ruined walls forsaken 
Of the Franciscans’ home of long ago, 

Upon the height a tower defaced and shattered, 
A church forlorn ; a trembling cliff below. 


It was not all swept away at once. The cliffs in 
that part of England are of very soft sand. Little 
by little the waves washing them, sometimes gently, 
but more often with great force, undermined the cliff; 
then, perhaps, in the winter would come a severe storm, 
and there would be a landslip. One by one the 
churches near the cliff would become unsafe; then, 
perhaps, discarded for new ones more inland. 

The streets which looked too near the sea for 
comfort would be forsaken, and, after a while, they 
would be swept away. Perhaps in a century about 
three quarters of a mile would be lost. Thus it was 
that Dunwich, the once famous, prosperous city, was 
gradually swept away ; till now it is a desolate looking 
little place, having a wonderful history, some of which 
we know; the rest lies hidden in its ocean bed. 

But it was a famous place in the days of St. Felix. 
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Far and near he spread the good tidings. His name 
still lives in Felixstowe and Flixton, and his work 
will never die. 

His friend St. Fursey did an equally good work. 
Remains of the foundations of his monastery at 
Burghcastle are still to be seen. 

Sigebert, who had brought St. Felix to East Anglia, 
worked with him, as, a little later, good King Oswald 
worked with St. Aidan in Northumbria. But, after 
a time, he entered a monastery, and thought there to 
end his days. 

But in 634, the year after Penda the Mercian had 
killed King Edwin, he invaded East Anglia. Terror 
filled the minds of the people, for every one feared 
the daring pagan monarch who carried his destroying 
armies into whatever part of England he chose. 

The East Anglians besought their king, Sigebert, 
to leave his monastery and lead them against their 
terrible foe. 

Now, although he yielded to their entreaties that 
he would lead them, he would not fight, for it was 
against a monk’s vow to bear arms. He rode before 
his host, bearing in his hand a wand instead of a 
sword; and Penda was coward enough to kill him, all 
unarmed and defenceless as he was. When their leader 
was dead, it was easy work to vanquish his followers. 

What sad hearts there must have been in England 
in those days ! 

Happy was it for East Anglia that Sigebert’s 
successor, King Anna, was a very good man, who 
worked with St. Felix and helped on the cause of 
Christ as much as Sigebert. 
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It was no wonder that a holy man like Anna 
should have had three saintly daughters. 

One of them, the youngest and most famous, was 
St. Etheldreda, who founded the abbey of Ely, of 
which she was made the first abbess or head. Her 
eldest sister succeeded her as abbess. Witburga was 
abbess ofthe monastery of East Dereham in Norfolk. 
Here she was buried, though many years later her 
remains were removed to Ely, where the three sisters 
rest together. 

In those days very good women who wished to 
devote themselves to Christ often gave up everything 
for His sake, and lived a holy life away from the 
distractions of the world. 

Do not forget the name of East Dereham. It is the 
burial-place of a good man who lived eleven hundred 
years after the Abbess Witburga. We shall come to 
him in due time. 

The heathlands glow with gorse and purple heather, 
The Dunwich rose blooms pure white as of yore, 


The speedwell sheds its tender smile of greeting 
Above the graves of hearts whose strife is o’er. 


Speed well! speed well! ye saintly souls that hallow 
The buried city of this changeful shore, 

Speed to some fuller work and nobler mission ; 
Those whom God keepeth live for evermore. 


St. Felix was Bishop of Dunwich seventeen years ; 
and I want you to remember that the very first 
Englishman who was made a bishop was educated in 
King Sigebert’s College. He was Thomas, second 
Bishop of Dunwich, and he came from Lindsey, one 
of the three divisions of Lincolnshire. 


CHAPTER XV 
WESSEX AND ITS CONVERSION 


TOLD you many important events happened 
about the same time. 

Soon after Oswald, king of Northumbria, had 
vanquished Cadwalla, the British Christian king, and 
Penda, the pagan Mercian, at the battle of Hevenfeld, 
the great kingdom of Wessex in the south-west of 
England accepted Christianity. 

There was a priest in Italy, named Birinus, who 
longed to convert those inhabitants of England who 
had not been reached by the Kentish missionaries, 
and who were still heathen. He asked the Pope, who 
was, you remember, the Bishop of Rome, that he 
might be sent on this mission. He was consecrated 
bishop and set forth on his journey. 

It was in 634 that he landed in Hampshire, about 
three years after Felix had begun his work in East 
Anglia. 

Birinus landed in Hampshire, but that was only a 
small part of Wessex. 

If you look at the map you will see what a very 
large kingdom it was. 

Glastonbury, the Glassy Isle, is in Wessex; and 
though we know really oe certain about its very 
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early days, nor how it learnt its Christianity, we know 
as a fact that in British times a church and monas- 
tery existed there long before St. Augustine came to 
Kent. Indeed, there is some reason to suppose that 
some British Christians were there even after Birinus 
came, But we are not sure of this. 

It was certainly nearly all pagan in 634. The 
worship of Thor and Woden had taken the place of 
the true worship of God. There was great need of 
some good missionary to teach the Faith of Christ, 
and Birinus was happy in that he supplied the need. 

We know very little about his work, but we know 
that he made friends with the king of Wessex, whose 
name was Kynegils. 

Now, after the battle of Hevenfeld, Oswald, the 
good Northumbrian king, was at the court of 
Kynegils, because he wished very much to marry 
the daughter of the Wessex king. 

What a happy thing this was for Birinus! He 
found a staunch supporter in King Oswald; and 
both together they so influenced Kynegils that he 
gave up his pagan gods and was baptized into the 
Church of Christ at Dorchester. 

You can tell by the ending of this name that it 
had been an old Roman station; for cester or chester 
means a camp or a fortified place. Every name in 
England ending like that you may be sure was once 
occupied by the Romans. 

There is another Dorchester in England, the 
capital of Dorsetshire. 

But the place where Kynegils was baptized was 
Dorchester, not far from Oxford. 
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There Birinus had his cathedral; and Dorchester 
became a very famous place in the history of the 
English Church. There is no Bishop of Dorchester 
now. The diocese (that extent of country over 
which a bishop rules) was so large that, in time, 
three bishoprics were made out of it— Lincoln, 
Winchester, and Oxford. But I do not think Lincoln 
belonged to it till some years later. 

And, first, you must know that dzshopric, diocese, and 
see all mean the same thing. It is the extent of 
what a bishop rules over, just as a kingdom is what 
a king rules over. Try to bear this in mind. 

Secondly, what is a cathedral ? 

I hope you can all tell me that. It is a very large 
church, the chief or mother church of a diocese; and 
it is called a cathedral because the bishop’s chair 
(or throne) is in it. Cathedra is the Latin for 
chair. 

Why are there so many Latin words? 

Because Latin was the old language of the 
Romans; and wherever they went they carried 
their language, just as when the English colonise a 
country, the English tongue becomes the language 
of the new country; and the Romans left very few 
places uncolonised. 

Wherever the Romans went they left traces of 
their language; and if you begin to inquire, you will 
find many English, but many more French, words 
derived from the Latin. 

In French more than in English we find this ; 
because their country has not had so many different 
invaders as ours. Now, our language is a mixture 
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of British, Roman, English (or Anglo-Saxon), Danish, 
and Norman. That is why foreigners find it so 
difficult to learn. 

Then another reason for so much Latin is, that 
it was the learned language. People who could 
read or write in old English days always learnt 
Latin. Books were written in it; many of the 
Church prayers were said in it, so that in nearly 
every strange country a person went to, he would 
feel at home in church, for the same language would 
be used. And it was used for many centuries in 
courts of law. 

Now we will go back to Wessex. 

It would have been very disheartening work for 
the missionaries, only they had the presence of Christ 
to support them ; for very often the Christianity of 
the converts seemed to have no root, and withered 
away as soon as difficulties arose. 

It was so now; but Birinus was strong in faith— 

‘Strong in the Lord of Hosts 
And in His mighty Power ; 


Who in the strength of Jesus trusts 
Is more than conqueror.” 


Kynegils, king of Wessex, died in 643; and his son, 
Kenwalch, who succeeded him, threw off the Faith 
and became a pagan again. 

Kenwalch once gave great offence to Penda, the 
Mercian king, who made war upon him, so that the 
king of Wessex was forced to flee out of his kingdom 
and take refuge with good King Anna in East 
Anglia. 

Anna was one of those really good men who influ- 
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ence those who come near them. And after some 
time Kenwalch repented and became a true follower 
of Christ. 

When his kingdom was restored to him the good 
Birinus was dead, so Kenwalch looked about for a 
fit bishop to succeed him. 

Now there was at this time in Ireland a French 
priest named Agilbert, who offered to fill the vacant 
post, and he was made second Bishop of Dorchester. 

Agilbert naturally spoke French, and as Kenwalch 
knew only English, things were a little difficult. 
The king grew so very tired of the language he could 
not understand, that he made up his mind to divide 
the diocese. So, without consulting Agilbert (which 
was neither polite nor kind conduct on the part of 
the king), he formed another diocese at Winchester 
and made Wini, an Englishman, its first bishop. 

Of course Agilbert did not like this; and he went 
over to Paris, where he was made archbishop of that 
city. 

Kenwalch was sorry, when too late, for being 
so inconsiderate, for when he tried to induce Agilbert 
to return he met with a refusal. 

However, though he would not come himself, he 
sent Lothere, his nephew, and he was Dorchester’s 
third bishop. 

So now all the English kingdoms had received the 
Faith except Sussex, where the South Saxons dwelt, 
and the Isle of Wight. 

Time went on. In 644, two years after Oswald, 
the good Northumbrian king, had been slain by 
Penda, and two years before King Anna had 
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succeeded, by God’s grace, in his efforts to convert 
Kenwalch, our good Paulinus died. 

I always feel very much for St. Paulinus. He 
showed such wonderful patience and faith in his 
dealings with King Edwin in Northumbria. He 
was anxious with all his heart and soul for the king’s 
conversion, but he did not despair when all seemed 
against him. He simply waited upon God, and used 
every opportunity that came in his way. 

Then when at last his heart’s desire was given 
him, his zeal knew no bounds. After about six years 
of marvellous success, it must have been a terrible 
trial to him to have to leave Northumbria and return 
to Kent with a sense of failure upon him. 

He has been blamed for leaving his flock ; but nee 
had been made Queen Ethelburga’s priest see pro- 
tector first of all, and he could not forsake his charge. 

I think that often and often in his home at 
Rochester his thoughts must have turned northward, 
and his prayers have gone up unceasingly for the 
converts there whom he had left under the care of 
James the deacon. How glad he must have been 
to hear of St. Aidan and the work at Lindisfarne, 
and all that was done for Christ by that holy man 
and the good king Oswald! 

And now his own earthly life was over, and he went 
home to his Master, Christ; that loving Master who 
judges not as man judges, but who knows all. 

*€ Vet loves us better than He knows.” 

I feel sure there will be a beautiful crown for St. 
Paulinus in the Heavenly Land. 

And now ten years later, in 654, great trouble came 
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to East Anglia, for Penda the Strenuous was again 
on the warpath. 

In our imaginary drive to Dunwich you know we 
saw the beautiful church of Blythburgh. It is a most 
stately church, and when we see what a very small 
village it is in, we wonder how it is. 

But when Dunwich was an important city, 
Blythburgh, then twelve miles off (now it is only four), 
was a famous place and closely connected with royal 
Dunwich. 

The course of the river Blyth is altered since those 
old days, or the sea has washed away the land in 
a slanting direction, so that the mouth of the river 
is now more than four miles farther north. But 
Blythburgh still stands on its banks. 

It is very calm and peaceful now, as we stand on 
its northern side and look across a ridge of almost 
bare heath, where nothing grows but a little gorse and 
heather. But it was not quiet one terrible day in 
654, when the mighty pagan warrior engaged King 
Anna in deadly fight. Anna had sheltered Penda’s 
enemy Kenwalch, and Penda was not one to forgive. 

The battle raged fiercely, and at last the good 
King Anna fell, with one of his sons. Amid the 
clamour and noise of war, his faithful soul went up 
to God. 

There have been several successive churches on 
that site, but we are told King Anna was buried in 
the ground beneath the floor, near the present south 
porch. Though there have been so many changes 
since, the tradition lingers on, and we feel it is in two 
senses holy ground. 
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The ridge of heath is called Bulcamp—the open 
fight or camp—to this day. 

But Penda, for all his giant strength and iron will 
and revengeful spirit, could not go on slaying kings 
and scattering armies for ever. 

He had twice conquered Northumbria, and now 
he determined to go again and make a clean sweep 
of it. There should no longer be any Northumbria; 
it should all be Mercia, his own great kingdom. 

But God willed it otherwise. A great battle was 
fought on 15th November 655, at Winwaed, near 
Leeds; and though the odds were against the 
Northumbrians, Penda fell. 

It was meet that he, a man of war, should die a 
warriors death at the hands of those he had so 
fiercely opposed. 

And the death of Penda was life to the Church. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE CONVERSION OF MERCIA 


T was wonderful how Christianity spread in 
Mercia after the death of the pagan warrior 
Penda. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about it is, that it was 
one of Penda’s own sons who did the most to bring 
this happy state of things to pass. 

This son’s name was Peada; who in the latter part 
of his father’s life became a Christian, and tried to 
make others Christians too in that part of Mercia 
over which he held rule under King Penda. 

Now, we wonder how the grim old tyrant could 
have allowed this effort on the part of his son. We 
can only account for it by feeling sure there must 
have been a soft spot in that hard, stern heart, as 
there is in the hearts of all men, no matter how fierce 
and cruel they seem. 

Peada evidently touched the soft place in the heart 
of the old king, so that he was not hindered in his 
work. 

The part of Mercia over which Peada ruled was 
sometimes called Mid-Anglia. It included Leicester- 
shire, the southern part of Lincolnshire, with North- 
amptonshire, Cambridgestire, and Huntingdonshire. 
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I like you to know the kind of country where a 
mission was placed. 

You have seen how the Church was planted in 
beautiful Kent, with its white cliffs, its softly wooded 
hills, its peaceful lanes. 

You have crossed the grey downs of Hampshire 
with Birinus, and followed his footsteps by the banks 
of the river Thames, so lovely as it winds, amid the 
fertile meads, through a land of beauty till he reached 
Dorchester. You have stood on a breezy North- 
umbrian moor while Paulinus taught or gathered his 
converts together. You have followed him down to 
Lincolnshire, and have seen the baptisms in the full- 
flowing Trent; and you have walked with Bishop 
Felix and the good monk Fursey over the far- 

spreading commons of East Anglia; those commons 
~ golden with gorse and purple with heath under the 
summer sky; and you have seen St. Etheldreda 
among the Dunwich roses, with a soul as white as 
their pure, snowy petals. But now we must go to 
quite another kind of country, great part of it fenland, 
and in the eyes of some people not beautiful at all. 

But there is beauty everywhere in God’s world of 
nature, if only we have the heart and eyes to see. 

The southern part of Lincolnshire, some parts of 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Northampton- 
shire are called Fens, as they were then, fourteen 
hundred years ago. But they are so different, that 
except for their flatness no one would think they were 
the same. 

Now the rich black earth is so well drained that 
you may see miles of smooth pasture land a radiant 
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green; wide fields of corn waving yellow in the 
breeze; or a sea of soft, pale blue blossoms where the 
flax is growing; and bright yellow sheets of mustard 
too dazzling to look upon. 

But in the days of Peada, and for long after, the 
fens were wild stretches of peaty land, thickly 
covered with reeds and rushes. Great pools were 
everywhere, in whose still, dark waters the heron 
stood motionless, till, weary of his watch, he would fly 
away, his legs stretched out behind him, far away to 
some other reedy pool, full of fish and frogs and flies. 

More wild-fowl than I can tell you the names of 
lived in the fen-land. Over the meres and the pools 
the brilliant dragon-fly flashed gaily, and the swallow- 
tail butterfly darted in and out among the willows, 
The largest forget-me-nots you will find anywhere 
grow in the fen-drains even now, but the swallow-tail 
is seen no more. 

Nor will you ever hear, as the fen-men used to hear 
in Peada’s days, as they rowed or punted their 
shallow boats along the weedy streams, a full boom- 
ing sound which told them that a bittern was near. 
For the swallow-tail and the bittern have both died 
out, at least in the parts I have named; they loved 
their dear, damp fen. 

Now, in that soft, spongy land, as it was then, you 
will wonder how any one could ever build a church. 
But it is a fact, and a very beautiful one, that no- 
where in England will you find more lovely churches 
than in the fens. 

Far away from stone quarries, with no means of 
conveyance but barges toiling slowly along the water- 
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ways, bearing great blocks of stone, devout Church- 
men raised their monasteries and their churches. 

And how was this? 

Simply it was that they were so full of devotion 
that they gave of their very best to God. They 
grudged neither time nor labour if but they might 
raise a temple acceptable to Him. 

There is a little village in the fen-land of North- 
amptonshire still called Peakirk, after Peada, who 
built a church there in the days of old. 

But you must hear something about this good 
king before I tell you of a monastery he founded, the 
successor of which in our days is the beautiful 
cathedral of Peterborough. 

It was when Peada was hovering between paganism 
and Christianity, clinging rather to his old religion 
and yet feeling drawn to the service of Christ, that he 
told Oswy, king of Northumbria, that he wished to 
marry his daughter. 

Alchfrid, Oswy’s son, had married Peada’s sister 
Kyniberga, so there was a friendly feeling between 
them. 

But Oswy said “No,” unless Peada would become 
Christian and help to spread the Faith. 

There were great difficulties in Peada’s way, but he 
was eager to win his Northumbrian bride ; and so he 
turned his thoughts to the teaching and, above all, 
the influence of Alchfrid, who was already his own 
brother-in-law, as well as being brother of the maiden 
he loved. 

After a time he was so convinced of the truth of 
Christianity that he determined in any case to accept 
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it, even if he never succeeded in winning Alchfrid’s 
sister for his wife. 

There was a royal village in Northumbria close to 
the Roman wall—Ad Murum. Here, at last, after 
much thought and preparation, Peada was baptized 
by Aidan’s successor, Finan, Bishop of Lindisfarne. 
And all his followers were baptized with him. 

They returned to Mercia Christians, those who had 
left it pagans not so very long before. 


No conquering host the monarch led, 
To stern Northumbria’s hills, 

There was no clash of sword or spear, 
No arrow’s flight that kills. 


With solemn sense of earth’s unrest, 
They went true Peace to find, 

And, seeking, found the love of Christ, 
Who died for all mankind, 


Where, long before, the Romans reared 
Their wall of massive stone, 

Good Finan from the Holy Isle 
Baptized them Christ’s alone. 


But though they went true Peace to find, 
And found it as they sought, 

That little band returned to wage 
War fierce as e’er was fought. 


War against sin, with hosts of ill 
To vanquish in Christ’s name, 

A bloodless war, a victory sure, 
Though little known to fame. 


So came they back to Mercia’s land, 
To serve Christ evermore ; 

Peada, the king, to lead them on; 
With him the saintly four. 
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For with the king were four priests from Lindis- 
farne, sent on their mission and blessed by Bishop 
Finan. 

Their names were Cedd, Adda, Betti, and Diuma. 

Full of faith and longing to win souls to Christ, 
they at once began their work; and, as I have said 
before, wonderful to relate, Penda, who was pagan 
through and through, did not hinder them at all. 

They had to move very warily, in spite of his not 
interfering, because they never knew when his wrath 
might break out; and so, during his lifetime, there 
was no Bishop of Mercia. 

Perhaps Penda, with his keen insight into people 
and things, was wide-awake to the fact that they 
were consistent and practised what they preached. 
Not like Cadwalla, the British king, who called him- 
self a Christian and yet joined Penda in making war 
upon other Christians in Northumbria. 

For Penda abhorred a false Christian; for which 
no one can possibly blame him. Nothing can be 
worse in the sight of God than for those who profess 
the Faith of Christ to be at the same time untrue 
to it. 

Penda was honest, in spite of his paganism; and 
now we will let him rest. 

After his death, Finan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
consecrated Diuma Bishop of the Mid-Angles and 
Mercia. It is supposed that the seat of bishopric was 
at Repton, in Derbyshire. Some years later it was 
removed to Lichfield. 

About this time several religious houses were 
founded ; chief among these, Whitby, Chester, Boston, 
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and Peada’s own beloved monastery at Medesham- 
stede. | 

Medeshamstede, the Homestead in the Meadows— 
how peaceful it sounds. 

In that flat, peaty land, amid silvery willows and 
lofty elms, with snowdrops sprinkling the ground at 
their roots, Peada, with Oswy, reared that famous 
monastery. What thought they spent over it! 
What prayers! What hard work! But Peada did 
not live to see it completed. 

How it was finished by his brother Wulfere, I 
must tell you in the words of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

“A.D. 657. This year Peada died, and Wulfhere, 
the son of Penda, succeeded to the kingdom of the 
Mercians. 

“In his time the abbacy of Medeshamstede, which 
his brother had begun, waxed very rich. The king 
favoured it much for the love of his brother Peada, 
and for the love of Oswy, his brother by baptism, and 
for the love of Abbot Sexwulf. And he said that he - 
would dignify and honour it, and this by the counsel 
of Ethelred and Morwal, his brothers, Kyneburg and 
Kyneswith, his sisters, and by the counsel of the 
archbishop, who was called Deusdedit, and by the 
counsel of all his Witan, both clergy and laity, who 
were in his kingdom ; and he did so.” 

You have learned, perhaps, that zwzfan means wise 
men, or council of wise men; something like our 
parliament. 

And now over England the light of Christ’s Truth 
was shining far and wide. Not everywhere, for 
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Sussex was still nearly all in the dark, and there were 
many pagans left in other parts. Still, it takes time 
to light up all the dark corners, and the Church was 
growing day by day. 

In Kent, Northumbria, East Anglia, Wessex, and 
Mercia the Faith was taught and practised. And we 
must never forget that in Strathclyde and Wales and 
Cornwall, the Celtic Church, the old early British 
Church, still held on to the Truth. 

Apart still from the English Church, because they 
had never recovered from that meeting under 
Augustine’s Oak, but worshipping and serving the 
same God, servants of the same Master, holding 
on to the same Creeds. Would they never be 
reconciled ? 

Time would show. 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 


Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE COUNCIL OF WHITBY 


-7OU remember how sadly Essex had fallen away 

from the Faith, and that after Mellitus, Bishop 

of London, was expelled, the see remained vacant 

for more than forty years. The people of London 

clung to their paganism. But now brighter days 
were in store. 

I am sure you must have noticed how great was 
the part which the Celtic Church took in the con- 
version of England. We have read how Oswy had 
helped to convert Peada, and that he sent with him 
to Mercia four priests, Cedd, Adda, Betti, and 
Diuma, all from Lindisfarne, 

Now a king of the East Saxons, named Sigebert 
(not the East Anglian king of that name), was, in 653, 
visiting Oswy at the Northumbrian court. Oswy 
always tried to convert his friends to Christianity, 
and he so convinced Sigebert of his errors that he, 
like Peada, was baptized by Bishop Finan at the 
same place, Ad Murum, 

Oswy, in response to Sigebert’s earnest request for 
an evangelist for Essex, recalled Cedd from Mercia, 
and he became the Apostle of Essex. Some time 
afterwards he returned to Northumbria for a visit, 
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and was there consecrated Bishop of the East Saxons, 
not of London, which had previously been the see. 

You must remember Cedd. He was one of four 
brothers, Cedd, Cynebil, Celin, and Chad, all in turn 
abbots of Lastingham, in Yorkshire; all holy men. 
Two of them were afterwards bishops: Cedd, of the 
East Saxons; and Chad later on was Bishop of 
Mercia (Lichfield). 

I have told you the reason that the English 
language is so rich is that it is derived from so 
many sources. 

Try to remember them: Celtic, Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman. But if our language is rich, 
so is and was our English Church. 

Think how many devoted missionaries helped to 
convert our dear country from heathenism to the 
Faith of Christ. 

We vainly wish we knew who were the first 
missionaries; but we may be tolerably sure the 
Christian doctrine was brought over to Britain very 
early indeed, and that the Christians among the 
Roman soldiers were like leaven among the pagans 
of their day. 

We remember that Patrick, a Brython, converted 
Ireland, and how nobly Ireland paid her debt through 
Columba. We have seen how resolutely the early 
British Church clung to its faith and its customs 
when swept into Strathclyde and Wales and 
Cornwall before the pagan invaders, those tribes we 
generally call Anglo-Saxons, but who were Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles from across the grey North 
Sea. We know there were bishops in Wales, and 
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many monasteries and churches, before the coming 
of Augustine. 

We have read of the devoted life of St. Columba, 
who founded Iona and was the great missionary 
saint and Apostle of the North; and we remember 
how, a short time before his death, the good ‘Pope 
Gregory the Great sent Augustine with his forty 
monks to convert the Angles. And we cannot have 
forgotten how great was the work they did in Kent ; 
and how it was Paulinus, one of the second band 
of Roman missionaries, who at last took the good 
news to the Angles in Northumbria, and how James 
the deacon kept the Faith alive. 

Then, when that mission needed help, Iona came 
to its aid. And from Lindisfarne missionaries and 
bishops were sent to Mercia and Essex. 

The mission to Wessex under Birinus seems to 
have been independent of the others, as he came 
from Rome, and did not belong to the Roman 
mission at Canterbury. 

But we know how Kenwalch, the Wessex king, 
became a Christian through the influence of Anna, the 
East Anglian king; and I am sure you have not 
forgotten how Felix, the first Bishop of Dunwich, was 
a monk from Burgundy, sent at Sigebert’s request by 
Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, to convert East 
Anglia; and how he was helped by the holy man St. 
Fursey from Ireland. 

Does it seem difficult ? 

I hope not. To me it is beautiful to think how very 
much we owe to all the various missions whose priests 
had the welfare of our dear Britain so much at heart. 
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You will perhaps hear some people say, “We owe 
much more to Iona than to Rome”; and others may 
say,“Oh no! Rome gave us most.” 

Dear children, this is most ungenerous, most 
ungrateful. 

Do you on your birthdays weigh and count up the 
value of your presents, saying one friend’s is of more 
value than another’s, or one friend has given you 
more, and you are more grateful to that friend than 
to the one who gave you less? 

I do hope such a thing never occurs to you. I 
should not like to have anything to do with boys 
and girls who treated their friends’ gifts like that. 
If love prompts the gift, then, whether great or small 
in itself, its value is great, and our gratitude is for 
the love more than for the gift. 

It is therefore most ungrateful, and shows a very 
bad spirit, when people begin to count up how much 
Rome gave us, and how much came from Iona, 
They both gave of their best, and their best is 
precious beyond words. 

And they helped each other in a miarvellous way. 

The Celtic missionaries were full of splendid zeal, 
of ardent faith and love, unbounded self-sacrifice and 
fine courage. To begin the glorious work of winning 
souls to Christ none could be so fitted as they, for 
the fire in their souls kindled the fire in others. They 
swept all before them by the simple faith and noble 
heroism of their lives. 

But they were not such good organisers as the 
Romans. 

We may well believe that in order to solidify, to 
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make sure and firm what the Celtic Church had so 
splendidly begun, Christ our Lord, the great Head 
of the Church, put it into the heart of Pope Gregory 
to send his missionaries to plan and organise and 
settle on a firm foundation the work begun by their 
Celtic brothers; and to introduce into it some ele- 
ments which it lacked. 

The two missions helped each other. Iona would 
have been incomplete without Rome, and Rome 
without Iona would have been lifeless and cold. 

We should thank God for both. 

Just now I will not say more upon what people 
call these “rival claims.” But they are sure to crop 
up again before long. 

Sussex was still unconverted ; but all over England, 
except in that neglected part, the Christian Faith 
prevailed. 

But I am sure you will understand that when all 
the missions were so mixed up as regards their 
source, there was, at times, some confusion, owing 
to the different customs prevailing in them, especially 
where Iona and Rome had both helped to convert 
the people. 

For instance, there was the keeping of Easter. If 
I tried very hard, I am afraid I could not make you see 
exactly what the difference was. But it is clear enough 
that Iona kept Easter some days earlier than Rome. 

You remember Eanfled, the baby daughter of King 
Edwin of Northumbria and Queen Ethelburga? I 
am sure you have not forgotten that she was born 
that Easter Eve when the treacherous messenger 
from the king of Wessex tried to kill her father. 
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Eanfled is called the first-fruits of the Northumbrian 
Church, because she was the very first in Northumbria 
whom Paulinus baptized. 

When Eanfled was grown up, she came back from 
Kent to her birthplace and became the wife of King 
Oswy of Northumbria. 

She had been educated in Kent, where, of course, 
the Roman rule prevailed; and though she and her 
husband were both Christians, he would be keeping 
Easter while she was preparing for Holy Week. 

This and a few other customs, which differed accord- 
ing to whether the people who followed them had 
been taught by one mission or the other, were a 
little confusing. So it was thought high time to 
bring all the Church under the same rule. 

So, in Lent 664, King Oswy summoned a Council 
at Whitby (then called Streonshalh, the Bay of the 
Lighthouse), on the Yorkshire coast. 

There was a famous abbey at Whitby, and the 
head of it, the abbess, was St. Hilda, a great-niece 
of King Edwin, who had herself been baptized by 
St. Paulinus. 

St. Hilda was a remarkable woman. She was very 
wise, very highly gifted, and above all things she 
was most devoted to God. 

At first she was abbess of Hartlepool; but after- 
ward she was made abbess of Whitby, and did more 
good there than I can tell you. 

And as Whitby was a very convenient place for 
the Council to meet, it was held there. 

The question to be decided was, whether, in the 
custom of keeping Easter and in the other matters 
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wherein the Churches differed, the rule of Rome or 
the rule of Iona should be obeyed. 

On the side of Iona were: 

King Oswy of Northumbria ; 

Colman, Bishop of Lindisfarne ; 

Bishop Cedd from Essex ; 

Hilda, abbess of Whitby, and most of the 
Northumbrian Church. 

On the side of Rome were: 

Queen Eanfled ; 

Agilbert, formerly Bishop of Dorchester ; 

Agatho, a priest who was with Agilbert ; 

Our old friend James the deacon ; 

Alchfrid, son of Oswy ; and his friend, 

Wilfrid, a priest from the monastery of Ripon ; 
and Romanus, a priest. 

King Oswy and Bishop Colman argued in favour 
of the rule of Iona; and Bishop Agilbert was called 
upon to answer Bishop Colman. 

Now, you remember that Agilbert was a French- 
man ; and fearing that he would not be able to make 
himself understood, he asked Wilfrid to speak for 
him. 

Wilfrid had been educated at Lindisfarne, and 
afterwards, having studied for some time at Canter- 
bury, he had made a journey to Rome. 

During his stay in that wonderful city his soul, 
ardent and alert, eagerly drank in all that Rome 
could teach. The order and rule which prevailed in 
the churches and monasteries, the exquisite music 
in the services, the civilisation, so much in advance © 
of our far-off islands, struck him forcibly. Above 
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all, he became imbued with the prevailing belief 
that the Church of Rome had been founded by 
St. Peter. 

Now it is impossible to prove that St. Peter ever 
was at Rome; and it is certain, at any rate, that 
he was not its first bishop. 

In the first two centuries after Christ every one 
traced the foundation of the Church in Rome to 
St. Peter and St. Paul. We know quite certainly 
that St. Paul was a prisoner at Rome, and that he 
was beheaded there. But we do not know the 
same of St. Peter. 

Later on the Roman Church srepes St. Paul, 
and kept to St. Peter alone. 

At the time of the Council of Whitby, well on in 
the seventh century, no member of the Church of 
Rome would have felt any doubt about it. 

We know that our Lord said to Peter, “I give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 

So as those who belonged to the Roman Church 
had chosen St. Peter for their founder (whether 
rightly or wrongly no man _ knows), they felt 
perfectly sure they were right in all things, and 
that the Church of Rome was superior to all other 
Churches. 

Wilfrid adopted this view; and came back to 
England very strong indeed on the subject of Peter 
being the one apostle above all who was to be 
obeyed. 

So when he rose to answer Colman, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, he soon disposed of all the good bishop’s 
arguments on the Celtic side. In a burst of fiery 
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eloquence, with a good deal of sarcasm in it, he 
exalted the authority of St. Peter over that of St. 
Columba, and declared that Christ Himself had 
made St. Peter head, not only of the Church of Rome, 
but of the whole Catholic Church. 

Oswy wished to conclude the matter; and he 
asked Bishop Colman if our Lord had ever said 
to Columba that He would give him the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven? 

‘Colman answered, “No.” 

Then the king, who evidently thought Wilfrid. 
was on the safe side, declared that he would be on 
the side of Peter, the door-keeper, who had the keys 
of heaven, lest perchance he should refuse him when 
he asked for admission. 

To us it seems an odd way to end so solemn a 
conference, and we cannot wonder that Colman, 
feeling that Columba and Aidan, Iona and Lindis- 
farne, had been alike slighted, gave up his bishopric 
and retired to Iona, taking with him some of his 
friends. 

Cedd, Bishop of the East Saxons, with all the 
others, conformed to the Roman rule. 

I wonder if you have ever noticed, in a sacred 
picture or a stained window, or on a panel of a church 
screen where the saints are represented, one who 
carries in his hand some keys? 

You will not forget now that that saint is the 
Apostle Peter, to whom our Lord said the words 
of deep and mystic meaning which made Wilfrid 
the victor at the Council of Whitby. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ST, WILFRID AND ST. CHAD 


HE result of the decision of the Council of 
Whitby was, that the Church in England 
accepted the Roman rule, not only as regarded the 
keeping of Easter, but in all minor rules and customs, 
This was really a very great benefit; though, at 
first, every one could not think so. Instead of many 
different Churches, the Church in Kent, the Church 
in Wessex, and others, we soon hear of one Church— 
the Church of England. 

And you must remember that this Church, our 
own dear Church, is a true part of the Holy 
Catholic Church, founded in that Upper Room at 
Jerusalem when the Holy Spirit came upon the 
waiting apostles. 

But before everything was settled on a firm founda- 
tion, much was to happen; and a great deal of what 
was good and strong and enduring we owe to two 
men of entirely opposite dispositions, Chad, Abbot of 
Lastingham, and Wilfrid, Abbot of Ripon. 

If you look at the map of Northumbria, you will 
see that Lastingham was in the north-east of York- 
shire, and Ripon towards the west. 

Bishop Cedd died a year after the Council of 
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Whitby, of the plague. Tuda, the successor of 
Colman in the see of Lindisfarne, also died of it. 

Then no one can wonder that Wilfrid, who had 
carried all before him at Whitby, should be chosen to 
be bishop. 

But Wilfrid insisted upon being made Bishop of 
York, because Pope Gregory had placed the bishop’s 
see there in the time of Paulinus. And because he 
considered the English bishops had been slow to 
accept all that had been decided at Whitby, he went 
to Gaul for his consecration. 

Earnest as he undoubtedly was, it is very strange. 
that he should have ile nat —_ — Franks nearly: 
a year! 

It was not likely that the people of Northumbria, 
who were anxious to have a bishop, should keep on 
patiently waiting and waiting. And at last they 
begged King Oswy to have Chad for Bishop of York 
instead of Wilfrid. 

Chad did not wish this. , He was a most gentle, 
humble man, and at first he could not bear to be put 
forward, ° 

But at last Oswy and his people begged so hard 
that he consented. He was consecrated Bishop of 
York by Wini, Bishop of Winchester, and two Celtic 
bishops of the old British Church, from Cornwall or 
South Wales. 

You must notice this, for it was the first act of u union 
between those who, before the Council of Whitby, would 
scarcely have agreed to share in the sacred office. 

And I like to think that it was on the head of 
saintly Chad that those bishops, descendants of 
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opposing Churches, laid their hands, ame set him 
apart for his high and holy work. 

At last Wilfrid left Gaul, and set sail for England. 
But now he who had been so tardy was delayed by a 
shipwreck on the coast of Sussex, where he suffered 
at the hands of the people of that coast, who were, as 
you know, pagans, and very cruel besides. 

After some time he arrived at York; and behold, 
Chad was bishop in his stead ! 

Wilfrid was at times very overbearing; but he 
behaved with the utmost humility on this occasion. 
No doubt he saw the justice of his being put on one 
side. He must have known it was wrong to linger as 
he had done—he, a shepherd of the flock of Christ, 
neglecting his sheep. 

He showed the true spirit of penitence in accepting 
his punishment meekly. Without making any fuss 
he quietly retired to his abbey of Ripon, which he 
devotedly loved. 

Nor was he sullen and revengeful in any way. He 
knew quite well that he had, by the laying on of 
hands of the bishops in Gaul, received the special 
gift of the Holy Spirit for his office. 

He did not say, “ As I am not allowed to be Bishop 
of York, I will not do the work of a bishop elsewhere.” 

Sometimes his aid was needed in Mercia or Kent, 
either to confirm or ordain; and he went gladly to do 
what was given him to do. 

Wilfrid realised very fully that he was not Bishop 
of York only, but a bishop in the Church of God. 
Where help was wanted, there, if he could, he always 
gladly gave it, as you will see later on. 
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But we must go back to Essex for a little while 
before relating more of the life of St. Wilfrid and St. 
Chad. 

Essex had always been very slow to believe, and 
also very easily turned away, as you will remember. 
In 665, one year after the Council of Whitby, you 
remember that through the death of Cedd, Essex was 
left without a bishop. 

Wulfere of Mercia was really lord of Essex; “ over- 
lord” he was called. Under him were two kings, 
Sebbi and Sighere. 

Sighere had no firm grasp of the Christian Faith ; so 
he turned pagan again, became an apostate (that is, 
one who turns away from his faith). Of course his 
subjects did as he did. It took more courage than 
they possessed to stand up against their king. 

Happily for the other part of the kingdom, Sebbi 
was a steadfast follower of Christ; and his people 
kept faithful too. 

When King Wulfere heard of Sighere’s sad conduct, 
he knew he ought to do all in his power to win 
Sighere and his people back. He did not say, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” He knew quite well 
that if we make no efforts to bring back to the fold 
of Christ those who have strayed from it, our sin is as 
great as theirs. 

The Mercian bishop at that time was Jaruman, 
Bishop of Lichfield; and Wulfere sent him, with a 
company of priests and teachers, to Essex. Before 
long they won back those who had strayed; and 
the Christian Faith was, at last, firmly established 
there. 
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We left Chad at York, and Wilfrid at Ripon, both 
showing a rare quality of submission ; for it was quite 
as hard for Chad to know he was in Wilfrid’s place 
as it was for Wilfrid to see him there. Perhaps 
harder; because Wilfrid knew he deserved for a time 
to be put on one side. 

Wilfrid loved his abbey of Ripon. 

If you ever go to the quaint old Yorkshire town on 
the banks of the Skell, you will find in its cathedral 
some relics of the wonderful man who once dwelt 
there. Ripon seems to me full of memories of that 
fiery heart which was yet so pliant under the reproving 
Hand of God. 

We have been so interested in the affairs of 
Northumbria—and indeed in the early history of the 
Church they are of intense interest—that we have not 
lately said much about Kent. 

At this time the work of the Church in Kent did 
not go on far beyond its limits. Canterbury was 
becoming a very important place, and much was 
going on there which would leave its mark on the 
English Church in the days to come. But it was 
not taking an active part in the whole Church in 
England. 

But in 668 a very remarkable man was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His name was Theodore. 
He was a Greek from Tarsus, in Cilicia. 

Do you remember who also was a native of 
Tarsus? A wonderful man, who said he was “a 
citizen of no mean city”? One who, first a perse- 
cutor of Christians, became afterwards a most devoted 
follower of Christ? Who, after many missionary 
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journeys, many perils, and wonderful success in his 
work of winning souls, was a prisoner at Rome, and 
died there a martyr’s death? 

Surely you remember him: Saul of Tarsus, after- 
wards the Apostle St. Paul. 

And you must remember that it was probably 
some of St. Paul’s work which Archbishop Theodore 
was appointed to continue in this little island of ours. 

Theodore was sent to Canterbury by the Pope 
Vitalian, at the request of Oswy, king of North- 
umbria, and Egbert, king of Kent. His friend 
Hadrian, a very learned man, came with him. 

Archbishop Theodore by no means intended to 
remain in Kent alone. As archbishop—and you 
know that means “chief bishop ”—he knew it was his 
duty to visit every part of the province committed to 
him. So in 669 he began his visitation tour. 

First he went to Rochester, and consecrated Putta 
to the vacant see. Putta was a famous church 
musician. 

Then he went on to East Anglia, and consecrated 
a new Bishop of Dunwich, Bisi by name. Later in 
the year he visited York. 

Now Theodore and Chad were as unlike as two 
people could possibly be; but the energetic arch- 
bishop, who liked to order every one and everything, 
was drawn towards the gentle Chad, whose zeal and 
love and power of winning souls was very, very soon 
seen and appreciated by the great archbishop. 

But Theodore was not one to pass over anything 
that he considered wrong; and it was distinctly 
wrong and illegal that Chad should be Bishop of 
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York, when Wilfrid had been consecrated to that see 
before him. 

So Chad at once submitted to the decision of his 
superior officer and retired to his own abbey of 
Lastingham; and Wilfrid left the obscurity of his 
Ripon monastery, and soon showed the people what 
was his idea of the work of a bishop in the Church of 
God. 

No place in his vast diocese of York was left 
unvisited. He rode about everywhere ; saw that the 
clergy were doing their work; planted fresh mission 
stations; and so inspired every one by his zeal that 
new churches sprang up, and those already in exist- 
ence were regulated and improved under his direction. 

He ordained priests and deacons, held confirma- 
tions, and strengthened the-clergy in their faith. 

He was always courteous and kind; very full of 
care for the good of others, sparing himself never, but 
going on with all he undertook, to the very end; 
overcoming all difficulties with a bright and buoyant 
spirit. No wonder his work succeeded. 

And in spite of all he did, or rather, aiding all he 
did, was his simple, self-denying life; as simple and 
full of sacrifice as that of Chad himself. 

But he could do what Chad could not. The 
simple-minded, home-loving Northumbrian saint 
was happy so long as he saw his people leading 
good Christian lives; and he wished nothing better 
for them than to worship in the rude, wooden 
churches with thatched roofs, such as he and the 
monks of Lindisfarne and of Iona had been satisfied 
with all their lives. 
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But Wilfrid had seen at Rome the beauty of order 
and rule, he had realised the strength which comes 
with unity, and had felt his heart uplifted by the 
beautiful church music which, as yet, in Northumbria 
was scarcely known. 

He was not satisfied with the meagre kind of ritual 
in the wooden churches. He felt in his heart that 
nothing was good enough for the worship of God— 
the most beautiful buildings, the most perfect music, 
all were to him the expression of the heart’s devotion, 
and he wanted to see the Northumbrian Church 
improved in these matters. 

The early Church was in every sense a missionary 
Church. The holy teachers spread the Truth in all 
directions; but it was necessary afterwards to bind 
the converts together, to realise the one communion 
and fellowship, and this Wilfrid, in a very large 
measure, accomplished. 

But there was plenty of room, too, in the Church 
for St. Chad’s gentle, unobtrusive work. Archbishop 
Theodore knew this, and he made him Bishop of 
Lichfield when Jaruman died. Some day I hope 
you will read a quaint old poem which tells of St. 
Chad in his cell at Lichfield; of King Wulfere and 
his brother, and of what they did for the abbey of 
Medeshamstede. 

All St. Chad’s life was lovely, from the time when 
he was one of St. Aidan’s twelve boys at Lindisfarne 


till his beautiful death, of which I will tell you by 
and by. 


CHAPTER XIX 
~ ARCHBISHOP THEODORE 


HEODORE did a splendid work for the Church. 

He and Wilfrid were two very remarkable 

men; perhaps too much alike to agree comfortably, 
as you will soon find out. 

Having settled Wilfrid at York and Chad at 
Lichfield, Theodore turned his attention to Wessex. 

Winchester was made the seat of the bishopric of 
Wessex instead of Dorchester; and when he returned 
to Canterbury he was ready for other important 
matters, as all the bishops in England had acknow- 
ledged his authority as Primate, or chief, of the 
English Church. 

But though he was Primate, he by no means 
wished to have all the power in his own hands. 
He wished to have rules and laws made for the 
right government of the Church; so he summoned 
all the bishops to meet him at a Synod, or Council, 
at Hertford, where many good laws were made. 
These laws were called canons, and you must 
remember that canon law regulates Church matters. 

This Council of Hertford was held in 673, and was 
the first Council of the Church of England. In 
our own day the clergy noe their convocations, or 

13 
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councils, and decide all important Church matters. 
But the Council of Hertford was the first of the 
kind, so that we owe the good custom to Archbishop 
Theodore. 

Count up how many years ago it was, and you 
will see how old our dear Church’s customs are. 

But Theodore did not stop here. He saw that 
some of the dioceses were too large; no bishop 
could rightly rule over more than a certain number 
of clergy and churches; and where the churches or 
mission stations were scattered, the difficulty was, 
of course, increased. 

So, first of all, he divided the see of East Anglia; 
and, while leaving a bishop at Dunwich, he con- 
secrated another for Elmham in 673. There are 
two places of the name of Elmham, but no one 
now is quite sure which was the bishopric. 

Then Hereford was made a bishopric, which was 
very good for the great kingdom of Mercia. And 
now came Northumbria’s turn. 

Wilfrid was a fine ruler. He had not only a warm, 
devoted heart, but he had a great intellect. He was 
full of energy and enthusiasm ; he loved to rule, and 
no man could rule better. But Theodore considered 
he ought to cut down Wilfrid’s work; it was too 
much for one man. 

Not that Wilfrid thought this. He was ready to 
spend and be spent to the utmost limit of his 
strength; he never spared himself. And now, 
because Theodore knew that he should never con- 
vince Wilfrid that his diocese was too large, the 
archbishop did what was really a very unkind and 
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unjust thing: he divided the large diocese into four 
without consulting Wilfrid about it! 

It was.a very great insult, and the Bishop of York 
felt it keenly. Perhaps if he and Egfrid, the king 
of Northumbria, had been friends he might have 
asked his. aid. They had once been very great 
friends, but Wilfrid had so offended the king that 
he never forgave him, and the bishop knew there 
was no hope in that quarter. So he also took a 
very bold and unwise step and appealed to Rome. 

Now, as I. told you, the people of the Church of 
Rome felt quite sure that St. Peter had founded it, 
and that it was first in all the world. 

This had not been so in the very early days, when 
the Pope, or Bishop, of Rome was only first among 
his equals. 

Do you understand this? Now, ehiwsken 

The head boy in his form at school is head because 
he knows more, or is more clever, or more industrious 
than the other boys in the form. He is not master. 

So, in the early days of the Church, Rome was 
more civilised than any other city. The old Romans 
had always been conquerors, and when what is called 
their civil or state power grew less, they threw all their 
great strength, their powers of organising and govern- 
ing, into Church affairs. And, after a while, the Pope 
claimed for himself power to which he had no right 
at all. This had begun even in Wilfrid’s time. 

Of course, if there had been any doubt as to how 
to govern the Church, the Pope, being learned in 
such matters, might have been asked to advise the 
English. But it was quite another thing for a bishop 
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to ask a foreign power to interfere between him and his 
archbishop and his king. For you must remember that 
in the old days in England, Church and State always 
worked handin hand. TheChurch in England is older 
than the State. The Church was made one before the 
seven kingdoms were made one. Do not forget this. 

Wilfrid not only offended the archbishop by dis- 
puting his authority, but he made of the king a 
worse enemy than before, by appealing to Rome. 

Do you think he was right to rebel against injustice? 

Dear children, we all know there is nothing harder 
to bear than injustice. But it is our duty to obey 
those in authority. It is the duty of the bishops 
and clergy to obey the archbishop, just as it is a 
soldier’s duty to obey his commanding officer, even 
when that officer makes a mistake. 

Do you remember hearing a poem called “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” ? 

I will tell you about it. 

During a war with Russia, in which English, 
French, and Turks fought side by side, a very sad 
thing happened. 

The officer in command of a company of soldiers 
called “The Light Brigade” gave a wrong order. 
What happened ? 

‘© Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Though every soldier knew 

Some one had blundered ; 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do or die, 


Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred.” 
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Very few came back from that disastrous charge 
at Balaklava. But thesplendid discipline of those 
men lives for ever in the history of Englishmen. 

‘* Honour the charge they made! 
Noble six hundred !” 

Yes; obedience is of the utmost importance. 
There can be no rule or order without it. Instant 
obedience, unquestioning obedience. 

Sometimes it is very hard to obey; but we are 
children of God, soldiers of Christ, and a soldier’s 
first duty is obedience. 

I feel very sorry for Wilfrid. It was a very great 
trial for him. But he made a mistake in asking a 
foreign bishop to interfere; and for many long years 
the Church felt the effects of it in the growing power 
and interference of Rome with our Church’s and our 
country’s affairs. 

But we must see what happened. 

Wilfrid wrote to the Pope, and set off on his 
journey to Rome. 

Archbishop Theodore also wrote to the Pope, and 
explained the state of affairs. Then he troubled 
himself no more about the matter, but divided the 
diocese. So there were now four bishoprics: York, 
Hexham, Lindisfarne, and Lindsey. 

Wilfrid went on his way. But being overtaken by 
storms he was forced to land on the coast of Frisia, 
that country near the Rhine which is now in Holland 
or the Netherlands. Here he spent the winter. 

How do you think he spent it? Did he nurse his 
grievances and sullenly waste his time in thinking of 
his hard lot? 
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No! Wilfrid was too true a servant of Christ 
for that. He was not his own; he was bound to 
do all he could for his Master. So, seeing how 
ignorant the pagan Frisians wae he began to teach 
them. 

He made good use of his time; and Wilfrid, the 
first missionary of the English Church, did splendid 
work that cold, dreary winter. 

We are told by Bede that “he instructed many 
thousands of them in the Word of Truth.” And we 
know that when they were ready for baptism, he 
baptized them and received them into “the shes of 
Christ’s Church.” 

Having done this blessed work, when better. 
weather came he once more set out for Rome. 

The Pope Agatho received him gladly; and in 
Bede’s History we read that Wilfrid was called “the 
Beloved of God.” 

He returned to England, bringing with him a letter 
from the Pope. 

Now, as you read history'you will find that a letter 
from the Pope is always called a Papal Bull. What 
is the meaning of this? 

The Pope, of course, sealed his letter; and the seal 
was called “bulla.” Pope, you know, simply means 
Papa or Father, and so a letter from the Pope was 
called a Papal Bull. 

Wilfrid at once found that neither archbishop nor 
king would have anything to do with this Papal 
Bull, which ordered that Wilfrid should be restored 
to his diocese, and if that diocese was to be divided, 
Wilfrid himself was to appoint the bishops. 
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Egfrid and Theodore were more angry about this 
than I can tell you. Naturally they objected to the 
Pope’s interference. But they did not wish to break 
with the Pope, because Rome was the chief Church 
in Christendom, and Theodore had himself been sent 
from Rome; to say nothing of England having been 
converted in a great measure through Augustine and 
the missionaries from Rome. So they chose to lay 
all the blame upon Wilfrid, and after shutting him 
up in prison for several months, they banished him 
from Northumbria. 

These repeated troubles were enough to try the 
stoutest heart ; and we may be sure that Wilfrid, with 
his high spirit and sensitive nature, felt them very 
deeply. Still, he remembered he was not his own, 
but Christ’s. 

He went into Mercia and built a small monastery. 
But driven from Mercia by King Egfrid, he went to 
Essex, where the fury of his enemies still pursued 
him. At last he went to Sussex, the one portion of 
England that remained pagan. 

Ethelwalch, the king of Sussex, and his wife, Ebba, 
were both Christians, but, strange to say, they did not 
influence their people. Also there was at Bosham 
a small Irish monastery, presided over by Dicul, a 
friend of Fursey. “But,” says Bede, “none of the 
natives cared either to follow their course of life, or 
hear their preaching.” 

This being the case, no missionary light proceeded 
from the little religious house at Bosham. The 
country was wrapt in darkness and ignorance. 

You will not be surprised to hear that, with the 

Io 
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missionary spirit strong within him, Wilfrid now set 
about converting the people of Sussex. - 

‘You remember how very badly these poor, wild, 
ignorant people had treated him when he was wrecked 
on their coast in returning from France after his 
consecration. 

Now they were to see how the Christian religion 
teaches us to return good for evil. 

The poor Sussex people were then suffering from 
a grievous famine. I think they must have been very 
dull and slow; for though they could fish in the 
rivers, they did not know how to fish in the sea! 
St. Wilfrid showed them how to do this; and as he 
taught them how to cast their nets into the sea and 
draw them to land, no doubt he remembered our 
Lord’s words: “from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” 

He first won their hearts, and then preached to 
them the Word of Life. 


Northumbria’s breezy moorland, 
Fair Ripon’s peaceful shade, 
Belov’d of Bishop Wilfrid— 
He left them undismayed : 
To Rome his fiery spirit 
Sped for redress in wrong, 
But he found the Romeward journey 
Disastrous, cold, and long, 


Cast on the barren sandhills 
Of Frisia’s flat, dull shore, 
The mighty bishop felt that here 
Christ opened wide His door. 
To show the Frisian people 
The way into Christ’s fold, 
The shepherd of Northumbria 
The Gospel story told. 
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All through the dreary winter 
He laboured night and day, 
In prayer, in fast, in vigil, 
In tenderest love alway ; 
Till stubborn hearts and lowly 
Woke up beneath his care, 
And Frisia’s Christians knew the peace 
Of those Christ’s kingdom share. 


.. When back from Rome came Wilfrid, 
' He met with pain full sore ; 
In prison pent his spirit knew 

Eight weary months and more ; 
When free at last to exile 

The man of God was driven, 
He made his lonely banishment 

A mission-field for heaven. 


In Wessex and in Mercia 
He preacheth the Word of Life, 
Till farther south he turned his steps 
Pursued by fiercest strife: 
To the remotest southward 
He turned his steadfast face, 
To Sussex, where he knew there dwelt 
A dull, yet cruel race. 


Forgiving all the trouble 
The Sussex folk had brought 
To him when wrecked upon its coasts, 
He now their welfare sought. 
Pressed sore by woful famine, 
He helped them in their need : 
And in their softened hearts he sowed 
The precious Gospel seed, 


Then in the fair, sweet island 
Seen from each Sussex height, 
Like a soft cloud on ocean’s face, 
The beauteous Isle of Wight ; 

He lifts aloft the Holy Cross, 
Redemption’s blessed sign, 

And wins this ocean-jewel 
In Christ’s own Crown to shine. 
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O ! dauntless heart and spirit, 
Rack’d by a thousand cares, 

By sorrows keen and pangs of grief 
Seizing him unawares ; 

Naught could St. Wilfrid hinder 
From sowing far and wide 

The good seed of the Kingdom 
For which the King had died. 


Learn we this first great lesson, 
Wherever we may be, 

God says to every one of us, 
‘Child ! I have work for thee.’ 

Then wheresoe’er our lot is cast 
Let us with willing heart 

Take up the task God gives to us, 
And bravely do our part. 


CHAPTER XX 
MORE ABOUT THEODORE AND WILFRID 


T was in 687 that Wilfrid returned to Northumbria. 
Three years he had laboured among the South 
Saxons. He had built a monastery on some land 
given him by the king. You can find the place on 
the map, as it bears the same name now which it 
bore then, all those centuries ago, Selsey, which 
means “the island of the seal.” 

There, where the seals used to play among the 
rocks, or sit looking at each other with solemn faces, 
making soft, sighing sounds as they basked in the 
sun, Wilfrid and his monks prayed and worked 
and toiled in the service of the Master. It was not 
till 709 that Selsey was made a bishop’s see. 

Many years afterwards, in 1070, the bishopric was 
transferred to Chichester, and so it remains, with 
a bishop and cathedral, to this day. But you must 
not forget that the first Sussex bishop was Bishop 
of Selsey, “the island of the seal.” 

And now an event came to pass at which all who 
reverence Theodore and Wilfrid must rejoice. The 
Bishop of London at that time was a very holy man 
named Earconwald; and at his house a meeting 
was arranged between sos ue famous men who had 
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been so long estranged. They became friendly 
again, and Wilfrid was restored, as far as possible, 
to his old Northumbrian see. This now included 
York, Hexham, and Ripon, and we may well 
imagine how happy he was in once more ruling 
over his own beloved people. 

But this peaceful state of things did not long 
continue. By this time the great Archbishop 
Theodore was a very old man, and in 690 he died. 

Very soon afterwards fresh troubles came upon 
Wilfrid. Aldfrid, the king of Northumbria, took 
upon himself to take away one part of the diocese 
and make it into a separate bishopric altogether. 

And what part do you think that was? Which 
part of his diocese would it most distress Wilfrid to 
lose? Certainly he loved his own dear Ripon best 
of all. He had spent his most peaceful days in its 
monastery, he had built the church, he loved it as 
his own child. And now he was told to give it up; or, 
rather, it was taken from him without his being asked. 
There was nothing for him to do but to submit to it. 

But this was a point beyond Wilfrid; and indeed 
it seems to us a cruel thing for the king to have 
required. He would not give up Ripon, and so he 
was banished again ! 

At first he went to Mercia, and there took charge 
of the bishopric of Leicester. But still there was 
the bad feeling about Ripon, and the king’s treatment 
of Wilfrid rankling in many hearts. 

At last, in 702, Archbishop Bertwald summoned a 
Council at Easterfield, where Wilfrid was ordered to 
submit, 
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This he would not do; and though he was sixty- 
eight years old, he went again to Rome to appeal 
to the Pope. 

This was the sort of thing which enraged the 
English people, who said the Pope had no right to 
interfere. Nor had he, though, of course, he could 
see the injustice of the Northumbrian king’s treatment 
of Wilfrid. 

The Pope was John vi. He wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and to the king, suggesting 
that they should settle the matter by another Council. 
The archbishop agreed to this, but the king did not. 
However, Aldfrid died in 705; and then, at the 
Council held on the banks of the Nidd, Wilfrid was 
restored to the bishoprics of Hexham and Ripon, 
and recovered a great part, though not all, of the 
possessions he had lost. 

For three years Wilfrid lived and worked in his 
beloved Northumbria, with all his old fire and 
energy, and we may be sure, too, with all his great 
loving heart. From time to time he visited the 
monasteries he had founded in Mercia, and at one 
of them he died, at a place called Oundle, in North- 
amptonshire. 

They carried his body, worn out with years and 
work and trouble, back to his peaceful home at 
Ripon, and there he rests at last. 

I hope some day you will see Ripon. It is a 
most quaint old city, with a town hall, over which 
you can read the words: “Except ye Lord keep ye 
city ye wakeman waketh in vain.” 

The office of wakeman (or watchman) no longer 
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exists. The last wakeman became the first Mayor 
of Ripon in 1604. 

But every night at nine o'clock a horn is blown 
three times before the mayor’s house, and then three 
times at the Market Cross. This is a survival of the 
old custom of blowing the horn in the evening when 
the watch was set. 

Of course the great interest of Ripon centres in its 
cathedral, with the crypt beneath. It is by no means 
as beautiful as most of our cathedrals, and in very 
sad times that fell upon it more than three hundred 
years ago some of its fine architecture was spoilt. 
But it is intensely interesting; full of associations 
of the great St. Wilfrid who did so very much for 
the Church of England. 

He not only founded monasteries, built churches, 
established a school for church music, and brought 
about unity between the Celtic Church in England 
and that other Church which we owe to Rome, but 
he was a missionary of the first order. 

By this I mean he did not ‘consult his own tastes or 
wishes as to the people to convert, but wherever he 
was, there he remembered he was not his own, he be- 
longed to Christ. Soul, body, time, strength, talents, 
all were his Master’s: and to His service they were 
freely dedicated, with grand, whole-hearted devotion. 
He had his failings; who has not? But they were 
the failings of a strong, earnest, and most lovable 
character. From his boyhood’s days at Lindisfarne, 
where he learnt his lessons and asked many a 
question of the good monks, storing his mind 
with all they could teach him, till he lay down 
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to rest at Oundle, his life’s work done, he had made 
the most of his talents, his time, his strength, and 
his whole life. He was “faithful unto death,” and 
we may be quite sure there is reserved for him “a 
crown of life.” 

And yet we must not forget that probably to his 
persistent appeals to Rome we owe the beginning of 
that interference of the Pope with our Church affairs 
which, at last, wrought such dire mischief and trouble. 
We shall learn all about this as we go on. 

The Church of England owes so very much to both 
Theodore and Wilfrid that it has been difficult to 
make it easy for you to understand. But I think 
you will see that what was wanted in the Church when 
Theodore came to Canterbury was order and rule. 

How can I explain this? 

Suppose we take a large school. Boys of various 
ages, from five to twelve, are all gathered together in 
one large room, where no teacher knows which is his 
own special work, 

We will suppose that they are all good children, 
or that, at least, they all mean to be good. They 
have learnt their lessons, they have come to work, but 
there is no one wise enough to direct them or classify 
them. They are sitting together without rank or order, 
and the teachers are feeling as confused as the scholars, 

What a hubbub there would be! What confusion ! 
Perhaps the teachers would try to hear some of the 
lessons, but how could the little ones and the big 
ones say them together? or how could the quick 
boys and the dull ones keep pace with each other? 

Then perhaps some of the little ones would be 
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fretful and the older ones angry; and while some 
were trying to learn one thing, others would be 
learning another. It would be most confusing. 

Now, suppose that upon this scene of confusion 
and strife enters a headmaster. 

At once he sees what is wrong. The little ones 
are sent off to a room by themselves, with a teacher 
who understands children and their ways. Form 
after form is arranged, a teacher is appointed to each. 
Tasks are given suited to the ability of the learner. 
Obedience is insisted upon; and what happens? 

The school is a different place altogether. When 
a boy has only one thing to think about, he can do 
it. When a teacher has not a dozen subjects to 
teach at one time, or pupils of all ages to provide for, 
he can see his way clearly. 

Order, obedience, rules, government, these Arch- 
bishop Theodore brought into the Church, in such a 
way that the most was made of every man’s ability ; 
the proper path in life was chosen for each minister 
of God; and at stated times, in large councils of the 
clergy, they came with their grievances, if they had 
any; with their difficulties, which they were sure to 
have; with puzzling questions which they could not 
solve ; and there they would find a hearing. 

Theodore did all this. But he did still more. 

In those old days, when the towns were small and 
the houses scattered over a wide space, the people 
were dependent upon the priests of the nearest mon- 
astery for the ministrations of religion. He would 
visit them, teach them, baptize the children, celebrate 
the Holy Communion, marry those who wished to 
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marry, bury the dead, and discharge all other duties 
of his high office; bringing comfort and strength 
with the gracious words of absolution to those who 
had sinned and were penitent, and strengthening and 
building up the faith of those who were weak. 

Then on the great festivals, Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, all the people would make a pilgrim- 
age to their Mother Church—the cathedral of their 
own diocese. 

Now Theodore began to divide into parishes the 
scattered houses of townships or villages, and encour- 
aged the lords of the manors, that is, the owners of 
the land, to build and endow churches; that is, to 
give a certain sum of money to provide for ever for 
the stipend of the parish priest. Then the lord of 
the manor who did this would have the patronage of 
the living, that is, the right of appointing a clergyman 
to his church. 

Sometimes the payment of the clergyman’s stipend 
would be made in tithes. A tithe of anything is, 
you know, the tenth part of it. A farmer might rent 
of the lord of the manor a farm worth £1004 year, 
subject to tithe. I mean, he would pay 490 of this 
rent to his landlord, and £10 of it to the priest, or 
parson, as he was sometimes called—from the Latin 
word persona, which means the person—so that it 
shows he was one of importance, 

It was no hardship to pay tithes. It was only as if 
the farmer paid part of his rent to his landlord, and 
part to his parish priest. 

This was the origin of tithes, of which you may 
hear a good deal as you grow older. 
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It took a very long time to divide the whole of 
England into parishes, but Theodore certainly began 
the work. 

And you must remember that the clergy who lived 
in the ordinary world among their people in town or 
village were called secular clergy; while |those who 
lived in monasteries were called velzgious, because 
they obeyed the rule of the monastery. 

Religious comes from two Latin words, one of 
which means “to bind.” 

Now the monks were bound by their vows to lead 
the life of the monastery. The secular clergy were 
not bound by monastic rules. 

You must remember the difference. We shall 
certainly meet with the two words again, 


CHAPTER XXI 
CONTEMPORARIES 


HAT a hard word! What can it mean? 
I will tell you. It comes from two Latin 
words: con, together, and tempus, time. 

A man who lives at the same time as another is 
called his contemporary. 

Never pass over a word that you do not under- 
stand. Ask some one to explain it to you. 

Now, although we have been reading a great deal 
about Archbishop Theodore and Bishop Wilfrid, we 
must not forget there were other good men and 
women who were their contemporaries. I cannot 
tell you of them all, but there are some whose 
names you must never forget :—St. Chad, the saintly 
Bishop of Lichfield; St. Cuthbert of Lindisfarne; 
Earconwald, Bishop of London; Benedict Biscop; 
St. John of Beverley; Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne ; 
Czdmon, the poet; and the one to whom we owe the 
knowledge we possess of all the rest, the Venerable 
Bede. 

Nor must we forget the saintly women who had 
such influence for good on the people of that day, 
and through them on those of future years :—St. 
Ethelburga, the widowed queen of Edwin, abbess 
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of Lyminge, and a great power in Kent; St. Hilda, 
great-niece to King Edwin, who was abbess of 
Whitby, a light bright as that of her own Streonshalh 
in Northumbria; and St. Etheldreda, who left her 
Dunwich roses for the Northumbrian moors, but gave 
up her high worldly position, state, and power in 
order to devote herself entirely to God. 

From out of the fenland of Cambridgeshire there 
rose the isle of Ely, a little rising ground surrounded 
by streams and swamps and silvery willows. Very 
dreary and dull it must have been in those far-off 
days before the fen was drained. But as she wished 
to leave the world, she could not have chosen a better 
place. 

Here she built a little humble chapel to the glory 
of God, which in after days grew into the beautiful 
minster which we now know as Ely Cathedral. 

But we must go back to St. Chad. 

You remember how he left his beloved abbey of 
Lastingham to be consecrated Bishop of York during 
Wilfrid’s long absence in France, and I hope you 
have not forgotten how Celtic bishops assisted at 
his consecration. I told you how humbly he took 
upon him the office of bishop, and how meekly he 
resigned it when Theodore reinstated Wilfrid. 

Theodore, as you have seen, had such a fiery 
spirit and strong will he carried all before him, but 
he loved the gentle Chad. Once, when he saw how 
tired he was with his long journeys on foot—for he 
deemed it presumptuous to ride, — Theodore’ gave 
him a horse, and himself lifted him on his back. 

I know a church in Yorkshire on the moors, so 
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far in the west of the county that Great Whernside 
is in its parish, This church is dedicated to St. 
Chad, and may perhaps be on the site of one 
which he himself consecrated when Bishop of York. 
Middlesmoor is the name of this parish. 

The lovely, restless, bewitching river Nidd runs 
through it, or rather under it. First, you see the 
river come tumbling along in haste and hurry-skurry 
over its limestone bed. And then suddenly it leaves 
its bed and bores a deep, dark, fearsome hole, where 
the water tumbles in, boiling, dashing, foaming ; and 
then for two miles you see it no more. 

But you can follow its forsaken bed, which is very 
beautiful, fed by moorland streams, and fringed by 
lovely flowers, and overhung by the drooping boughs 
of trees. At the end of the two miles this shallow 
bed skirts a field shaped something like a triangle. 
At the top of this field—the base of the triangle, at 
the foot of a steep hill—are two dark, gloomy holes 
side by side. 

Out of these dark caverns comes the rushing Nidd, 
divided into two streams. How solemn and black the 
water looks as it rushes swiftly on in two streams, 
one on each side of the field. At the point of the 
triangular meadow the streams meet and blend, and 
together fall into the bed of the river waiting for 
them ; and they flow on as one stream to the end. 

It is a charming little river, and it flows partly 
through the old forest of Nidderdale, which in the 
olden days was full of trees and must have been very 
dull and gloomy. Even now you can see, in the 
rough track by the side of the river, the old stone 
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posts placed there to guide travellers through the 
forest depths. 

I tell you all this because I want you to under- 
stand the difficulties there were in those days for 
missionaries and bishops and others who had to make 
long journeys to different parts of their dioceses, 
often through forests where wolves might be roaming 
about, or across deep streams, or up steep —— 
paths. 

There were no carriages in those days. Can you 
fancy it? No trains, no bicycles, no motor cars— 
all the journeys had to be made on foot or on 
horseback. 

Bishop Wilfrid rode to the distant parts of his 
diocese, not that he was too proud to walk, but 
because in his very busy life he saved both time 
and strength if his good horse carried him on his 
travels. 

Bishop Chad preferred to walk. Probably he 
remembered that on the one occasion we are told 
that our Lord Jesus Christ rode (except when, a 
helpless Babe, he was taken into Egypt) was when 
He entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. He would, 
no doubt, have said that what was good enough for 
his Master was good enough for the disciple; and he 
was so very lowly in his own or he wished to take 
the lowest place. 

But Archbishop Theodore wished him to spare 
his strength for his great work, so he gave him a 
horse on which to ride, and insisted on his using it. 

At Lichfield he built a small and very humble 
dwelling for himself and his few companions; and 
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whenever he could spare time from his public duties 
as bishop, he used to pray and read with the 
brothers, 

Bede tells us in how beautiful a way came the 
earthly end of his beautiful life. 

He was attacked by a pestilence which had been 
fatal to many of his clergy; and this is how the 
news came that his work on earth was done. 

There was a monk named Owin, who had come 
from Lastingham to be with Chad at Lichfield; and 
one day when at work in the fields he heard the most 
lovely sounds of singing, and they seemed to come 
from heaven. He listened, and the voice seemed 
to enter the oratory where St. Chad was, and then 
most sweetly return to heaven. 

The bishop then clapped his hands for Owin to 
come to him, and said, “ Make haste to the church 
and cause the seven brothers to come hither, and 
do you come with them.” 

After speaking to them in his own loving way, and 
giving them counsel, we are told by Bede that he 
said: “That amiable guest, who was wont to visit 
our brethren, has vouchsafed also to come to me this 
day, and to call me out of this world. Return, 
therefore, to the church, and speak to the brethren, 
that they in their prayers recommend my passage 
to our Lord, and they be careful to prepare for 
their own.” 

When Owin stayed to ask what the music meant, 
St. Chad replied, “They were the angelic spirits, 
who came to call me to my heavenly reward, which 
I have always longed for, and they promised they 

II 
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would return seven days hence, and take me away 
with them.” 

And so it came to pass; for seven days later St. 
Chad died, on the 2nd of March 671, two years after 
Wilfrid had succeeded him at York. 

There was another holy man whose name was 
Cuthbert; whose life was written by Bede both in 
prose and verse. 

If you look at your map you will find now in the 
southern part of Scotland a place called Melrose. 
In the seventh century it was included in North- 
umbria; for you remember that in the days of King 
Edwin, and for some time later, Northumbria reached 
as far as the Firth of Forth, as the word Edinburgh 
tells us plainly—the burgh of Edwin. 

Cuthbert when quite young was a shepherd. What 
thoughts and inspirations may have come to him as 
he kept his flocks on the lonely hillsides I cannot 
say. It was “when shepherds watched their flocks 
by night” that the glorious Christmas vision came 
to them; and to Cuthbert iri the way of his duty, as 
he pondered the mysteries of God’s love, came an 
inner Voice which called him to another life. 

So one day he came to Melrose Abbey and 
asked the monks to take him in, as he wished to join 
them and be a monk himself, because of a beautiful 
vision he had had about St. Aidan. 

So there the shepherd lad was received and trained 
and taught according to the teaching of Iona; and 
when he became a monk he devoted himself to the 
service of Christ in a remarkable manner. 

In 664 he became prior of the monastery; a prior 
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is second in rank to an abbot, and his was a post of 
great influence, being, as the word tells us, first 
among the monks. And now Cuthbert’s real work 
began. 

Because he had been a shepherd lad himself he 
knew all the troubles of the poor, with whom he had 
been brought in contact, though not really poor him- 
self; and could speak their rough dialect, so that he 
had marvellous power with them. He was so kind and 
sympathetic that they told him their sorrows and 
their sins as they would tell no one else. You may 
be sure he was very thankful to be a priest and thus 
able to comfort them, to assure them of God’s 
forgiveness, and to help them to lead better lives. 

He was very much attached to the old Celtic 
customs; but, after the Council of Whitby, he 
conformed to those of Rome, as had been decided 
there. 

Before very long he was made prior of Lindisfarne, 
and to him was given a very hard task, nothing less 
than the effort to induce those who loved the Celtic 
ways to give them up and adopt those of Rome. 

Very few people could have done this without 
offence. But Cuthbert, in his own firm yet loving 
manner, at last overcame the difficulty ; and so from 
that time all kept Easter together, and adopted the 
same tonsure, and agreed as to the Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism. This was a much happier condition 
of things than when people anxious to be good and 
do good could not agree about details. 

But Cuthbert thought his life too easy ! 

Look for Bamborough on the Northumbrian coast. 
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There, opposite to it, you will find the Farne Islands, 
about two miles from the coast. 

On one of these he now went to live quite alone, 
and many people came to see him and be blessed by 
him; and they marvelled at his saintliness. He had 
arranged his humble cell with a high mound of earth 
round it, so that he could see nothing from it but the 
sky, which he loved to gaze at and think of heaven. 

He had no companions but the sea-birds. These 
were eider-ducks, and they are still called St. 
Cuthbert’s ducks. Figures of these birds were 
worked in gold on the vestments in which the saint 
was buried. . 

He was in 685 chosen to be Bishop of Hexham. 
After much persuasion he consented ; but the Bishop 
of Lindisfarne, knowing that Cuthbert would rather 
be there in his old home, offered to go to Hexham 
instead ; so they exchanged. 

I am sure I need not tell you how very hard he 
worked. But after two years he felt the end of life 
was drawing near, so he gave up his bishopric and 
returned to his peaceful island, whence his devoted 
soul went up to God. 

Perhaps some day you will go to Farne and pick 
up what are called St. Cuthbert’s beads. 

There are marvellous stories told about St. 
Cuthbert, but they are mostly legends. Perhaps 
I shall be able to tell you some in another book. 
Bede tells us that once, being hungry, and having 
no food, he saw an eagle flying, and told his com- 
panion to follow it. This he did, and returned with 
a large fish which the eagle had caught in the river, 
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St. Cuthbert would not deprive the eagle of his 
dinner, so he cut it in half, and sent the other half 
back to the eagle. 

You will read more about this saint in time. 

Now for some more contemporaries. 


CHAPTER XXII 
SIX FAMOUS MEN 


OU remember that it was at the house of 

Earconwald, Bishop of London, that the two 

great Churchmen, Archbishop Theodore and Bishop 
Wilfrid, were reconciled. 

This Bishop of London was a most saintly man, 
and did many good deeds; but I will only give you 
that one occasion in his life to think about. I am 
sure you will agree with me that it was a great 
occasion. 

The strife between these two men who did so much 
for our dear Church in England was a great breach 
of Christian love, and likely to do much harm. 
Some beautiful words of our Lord come into our 
minds as we think of Earconwald: “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 

Earconwald died in 693, three years after the death 
of Theodore. He founded two famous monasteries, 
one at Chertsey, in Surrey, the other at Barking, in 
Essex. 

Now I must tell you about another great man, 
named Benedict Biscop. 

He wasa Noe noble birth, and when 
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he was twenty-five years of age he wished earnestly 
to devote himself to the religious life; and he went 
to Rome, taking Wilfrid, fresh from his studies at 
Canterbury, with him. This was in 653, two years 
after the death of St. Aidan. 

Rome, with its beautiful churches, its music, its 
services, all of the best that could be offered in the 
worship of God, made a very great impression on 
these two friends. 

As you have read, St. Wilfrid was ever afterwards 
loyal to a fault to the Rome he first saw when a 
young man; and Benedict Biscop was equally 
devoted; but their lives did not run in the same lines. 
Wilfrid’s task was to convert, to stir up, to oversee; 
to wage war in what he deemed the cause of right. 
Benedict Biscop’s was a more peaceful life. He was 
so enthusiastic about all he had seen in the wonderful 
city, that he was most anxious to go again and take 
King Oswy’s son with him, but the prince could not 
be spared. 

After waiting a long time, Biscop felt that Rome 
was pulling at his heart-strings, so he went alone in 
665, the year after the Council of Whitby. 

Afterwards he went to the monastery at Lerins, 
and in due time he took the vows and became a monk. 

When Theodore came to England with his learned 
friend Hadrian, Benedict Biscop accompanied them. 
He was of great use to Theodore, because, being 
English, he knew the customs of the country as well 
as the language. 

He spent two years in Kent; and then made a 
third journey to Rome. On his return, Egfrid, the 
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same king of Northumbria who had banished Wilfrid, 
was so much pleased with the books and other 
treasures Biscop had brought from Rome that he 
gave him some land on the north side of the river 
Wear on which to build a monastery. This was in 
674, when Wilfrid was still at York. 

It must have been delightful for the two friends to 
work together. 

Now at that time the English had very little skill 
in building churches. They might make them 
strong, but they were rough and clumsy. But 
Biscop and Wilfrid had seen better things in France. 
So Benedict sent to that country for masons, who 
worked so well and so quickly that the monastery 
at Wearmouth was built in a marvellously short time, 
scarcely a year. 

Wilfrid was the first to have glass windows in 
England. He had had them placed both at York 
and Ripon in the cathedrals, But now Biscop sent to 
France for workers in glass to teach the English the 
art of making it. 

A fourth time he went to Rome. He brought 
back with him John the Chanter to teach the English 
really good church music. He also brought many 
books and pictures from which to teach the people. 

In those days most of the people were unable to 
read. But if the priest who taught them showed 
them a picture of the Good Shepherd with His flock, 
or the story of the Prodigal Son, above all of the 
Birth of our Lord at Bethlehem, or of His Crucifixion, 
and told them all about it as he went on, you can 
understand the pictures would help them wonderfully. 
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We need teaching by the eye as well as by the ear, 
and we can learn a great deal from the beautiful 
painted windows in church, if only we think about 
them as we look. 

Cannot you see in your mind’s eye the energetic 
abbot, Benedict Biscop, directing the masons, seeing 
that everything was done in order, suggesting what 
he thought made most for reverence, watching the 
stones rise into a fair and goodly structure? And 
perhaps while thus busy, up would ride Bishop 
Wilfrid to see how everything was going on, ex- 
amining all the details with well-trained and critical 
eye, encouraging the good abbot with his eager 
sympathy and warm approval. 

Many must have been the meetings by the river- 
side between the friends; and how great would be 
their joy when all was completed! 

This was about the time when St, Cuthbert retired 
to the little isle of Farne to live there his hermit’s 
life. How different were the three holy men! and 
yet they were one in their desire to do all to the 
glory of God. 

Egfrid was so charmed with the monastery at 
Wearmouth, which was dedicated to St. Peter, that 
he gave to Abbot Biscop some more land at Jarrow 
on the Tyne, to build another monastery, dedicated to 
St. Paul. In 682 twenty-two brethren, with Ceolfrid 
as abbot, left Wearmouth for Jarrow. 

The sister monasteries grew and prospered; in 
fact, they were considered as one, for Bede speaks of 
“the monastery of the blessed apostles, Peter and 
Paul, which is at Wearmouth and Jarrow.” 
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For the fifth time Biscop went to Rome, in search 
of books and manuscripts. He returned to a saddened 
home. 

King Egfrid had been slain in battle, and so 
severely had a terrible sickness visited the two 
monasteries, that at Jarrow only Ceolfrid and a little 
boy were left to sing the daily offices. 

Not long afterwards Abbot Biscop became ill, and 
lingered three years quite helpless, but always patient 
and bright. He was at Wearmouth, where his friend 
Sigfrid was ill too. Bede tells us how Sigfrid was 
carried in his couch to Biscop’s cell and laid down on 
his friend’s bed; and how their heads were brought 
together that they might kiss each other. 

Benedict Biscop died in 690, and you will remem- 
ber that it was in the same year that the soul of the 
great Archbishop Theodore went home to God. 

Another famous man, made Bishop of Hexham 
in the year St. Cuthbert died, was St. John of 
Beverley. 

He was of noble birth; and was educated at 
Canterbury under Theodore. Afterwards he was a 
monk at St. Hilda’s abbey of Whitby, then Bishop 
of Hexham, and afterwards Bishop of York. 

He is always known as St. John of Beverley, 
because at that place he founded a very famous 
monastery. 

He worked hard for thirty-three years as bishop, 
and then retired to his monastery at Beverley, where 
he died in 721. 

We must not forget the beautiful story of one 
who was contemporary with the good Abbot Biscop 
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of Wearmouth, Czdmon, a cowherd at Whitby 
Abbey. 

But first I must explain to you that the monks 
were not all priests; some were lay brothers. Lay 
is a word derived from the Latin, and means ¢he 
people; perhaps it will make it clearer if I say the 
people who are not clergy. You will often hear of 
the clergy and laity: and the word J/azty means all 
the people who are not clergymen. A lay brother 
was one who had taken a monk’s vows, but had not 
been ordained to any holy office; the lay brothers 
were not deacons or priests. 

In monasteries, though all monks took part in 
certain manual tasks, the lay brothers had more of 
these to do than the priests, who had their own 
special work. 

Czdmon used to grieve over not being able to 
teach or to help people: his estate was low, he felt 
of no use. But God had compassion on him, and 
suddenly he found he was able to compose very 
beautiful poetry. 

He was the first English poet of whom we read, 
and his great gift was entirely dedicated to the 
glory of God. There is so much that reads like 
legend in the beautiful story of how he became a 
poet, that I must not tell it to you as history. You 
must read it for yourself by and by. 

One great man in those days was Aldhelm, He 
was abbot of Malmesbury, in that part of Wessex 
we now call Wiltshire, and afterwards he was Bishop 
of Sherborne, in Dorset. There is no see of Sher- 
borne now, though once it was very important, 
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St. Aldhelm was educated first at Malmesbury 
and afterwards at Canterbury. Archbishop Theodore 
and Hadrian were at Canterbury then, and, as you 
know, both were great promoters of learning. It 
was a great advantage to be taught in a school over 
which two such men presided. 

Aldhelm was of royal descent, and had great influ- 
ence with Ina, king of Wessex. He was a great 
lover of church music, and most energetic in church 
building. 

We are told that as he went about Wessex he 
would sing to the people, and they were so charmed 
with his singing that they listened willingly when 
afterwards he began to teach them. 

Do you think these abbots of old thought too 
much about music as an aid to worship? 

Surely not. 

We know from the Book of the Revelation how 
great a part music will have in the worship of 
Heaven ; and we know too that a choir of angels 
heralded the birth of our Saviour Christ at Bethle- 
hem. 

** Still, through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 
And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 
Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 


And ever o’er its Babel-sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


O Prince of Peace, Thou knowest well 
This weary world below ; 

Thou seest how men climb the way 
With painful steps and slow. 
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Oh! still the jarring sounds of earth 
That round the pathway ring, 
And bid the toilers rest a while 
To hear the angels sing!” 


That is a Christmas hymn, you will say. And so 
it is. But I am quite sure if all the year round we 
were to obey the Psalmist and “sing, rejoice, and 
give thanks,” we should be much more likely to hear 
the angels sing than if we just forget there are such 
beings as angels, who are always waiting to bear 
our praises up to heaven. 

St. Chad was not at all surprised to hear their 
sweet music, and why should we be? that is, if we 
are always trying to lead lives pleasing to Christ; 
if we are unselfish, truthful, patient, brave, and 
tender-hearted. 

At any rate, if we cannot hear the angels sing now, 
we can remember the sweet song they sang that first 
Christmas Eve; and we can try our best to sing 
well and heartily, so as to be able to join with them 
in the courts above. 

And I am sure you will agree with me that St. 
Aldhelm’s singing did a good work, inasmuch as it 
prepared the way for the Gospel of Christ. 

One of the greatest things that Aldhelm did was 
the bringing over many of the old British Church in 
South Wales, Devon, and Cornwall to accept the use 
of the English Church about Easter and the tonsure 
and the other points of difference, 

To unite even a remnant of the old faithful 
British Church to the young and growing Church of 
England was a grand work, This we owe to St. 
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Aldhelm, as well as many beautiful churches in the 
West Country which he caused to be built. He died 
in 709. 

And now for the last of our six famous men. 

You remember how Bishop Wilfrid, on his way 
to Rome in 678, was wrecked on the shores of Frisia, 
and that he spent his time in converting the Frisians. 
It is quite certain that he would not forget the 
converts he had been allowed to make, but would 
pray for them and speak of them and interest others 
in them. 

Knowing this, we are not surprised to find that 
Willibrod, a monk who had been educated at Ripon, 
went out in 690.as missionary to complete the work 
in Frisia which his beloved bishop, Wilfrid, had 
begun. 

In 693 he was consecrated Archbishop of the 
Frisians; and proved himself a worthy disciple of 
our great missionary bishop, St. Wilfrid. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE VENERABLE BEDE 


ND now we come to that saintly and learned 
man without whom we should never have 
known the early history of our Church, and of the 
many saints and famous men whose names you know 
now, and must never forget, for they are the stones 
of which our dear Church of England was built. 

You remember how, when that terrible sickness 
had visited the sister monasteries built by Benedict 
Biscop, that at Jarrow only the Abbot Ceolfrid and 
one little boy were left to sing the services. Some 
think that little boy was Bede himself. It would be 
nice to know this, but we cannot be sure. 

There is much we do know, which he tells us 
himself in the story of his life and works. 

No words of mine could be as good as his own, 
so I will copy what he says himself. 

“Thus much of the ecclesiastical history of 
Britain, and more especially of the English nation, 
as far as I could learn either from the writings of the 
ancients, or the tradition of our ancestors, or of my own 
knowledge, has, with the help of God, been digested 
by me. Bede, the servant of God, and priest of the 
monastery of the blessed sapesties Peter and Paul, 
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which is at Wearmouth and Jarrow; who being 
born in the territory of that same monastery, was 
given, at seven years of age, to be educated by the 
most reverend Abbot Benedict, and afterwards by 
Ceolfrid ; and spending all the remaining time of my 
life in their monastery, I wholly applied myself to 
the study of Scripture, and amidst the observance of 
regular discipline, and the daily care of singing in 
the church, I always took delight in learning, 
teaching, and writing. In the nineteenth year of my 
age, I received deacon’s orders; in the thirtieth, 
those of the priesthood,—both of them by the ministry 
of the most reverend Bishop John, and by order of 
the Abbot Ceolfrid. From which time, till the fifty- 
ninth year of my age, I have made it my business, 
for the use of me and mine, to compile out of the 
works of the venerable Fathers, and to interpret and 
explain according to their meaning these following 
pieces.” 

Here follows a very long list of books. Great part 
of the Old Testament, ahd much of the New. 
Histories of the saints; the Life of St. Cuthbert, in 
prose and verse; books on science and poetry ; a book 
of hymns; and very many others. Above all, The 
Ecclestastical History of the English Nation. 

It was written in five books, and when he had 
finished it he wrote this beautiful prayer: 

“And now, I beseech Thee, good Jesus, that to 
whom Thou hast graciously granted sweetly to par- 
take of the words of Thy wisdom and knowledge, 
Thou wilt also vouchsafe that he may some time or 
other come to Thee, the fountain of all wisdom, and 
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always appear before Thy face, who livest and 
reignest world without end. Amen!” 

I want you quite to understand where the birth- 
place of Bede really was. 

If you look at the map you will see the two rivers 
Wear and Tyne, both of which fall into the North 
Sea. 

They are about five miles apart. The land or 
territory belonging to the two monasteries was near 
the coast, between the two. Jarrow, on the Tyne, 
was on the north; Wearmouth, on the Wear, was on 
the south. Five miles of land between the two 
monasteries was their territory, and it was here, about 
677, that Bede was born. 

At this time Wilfrid was Bishop of York. It was 
in the last quarter of a most famous century that he 
was born, and of that century he has left us a record 
more valuable than I can say. 

He must have been a very ardent student; and we 
know from others how good and holy he was. It 
was quite unusual to ordain any one as deacon as 
young as nineteen, so that he must in wisdom have 
been in advance of his years. 

All his life long Bede worked for the glory of God, 
and the good of the Church. He took part at 
Jarrow in the duties which the brethren had to 
perform; and occasionally he had to leave the 
monastery when he was summoned to the courts of 
kings. But the greater part of his time was devoted 
to religious duties and his literary work. 

There in the quiet monastery in the scriptorium— 
the writing-room—he would dictate to his students or 

12 
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scribes, or sometimes write himself the books which 
have made his name so famous and which have 
taught us so much. 

Those books were not written on paper, as ours 
generally are, but on parchment, and in a most neat 
and beautiful hand. 

Printing was not invented till 1440, more than 
seven centuries later; so that it is quite wonderful 
that so many books should have been written in the 
lifetime, and that not a very long lifetime, of one man. 

Bede knew personally many of the holy men about 
whom he wrote. He lived in the monastery founded 
by Benedict Biscop, and he was ordained both 
deacon and priest by St. John of Beverley. He knew 
those who had known others, so that his. history is 
entirely to be relied upon; and when you are older I 
hope you will delight in it. 

Bede’s life was particularly holy and good, and the 
end came one lovely Ascension Day, the 26th of 
May 735. 

He had never been strong, and for several weeks 
he had been ill and suffering, and those who were 
with him saw his little strength grow less and less. 

But he had been translating the Gospel of St. John, 
and the monk who was transcribing -it for him, 
seeing that he could not live, said to him: “There is 
still a chapter wanting; but it is hard for thee to 
question thyself any longer.” 

But Bede, wishing with all his heart to finish the 
Gospel of the great Apostle of Love, roused himself, 
and bade the monk take his pen and write quickly. 

The tears of his companions fell thick and fast as 
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they saw how their beloved master nerved himself for 
his last task. 

When it was nearly done, and his strength seemed 
failing— 

“There is but one sentence more, dear master,” 
said the monk. 

“Write it quickly,” said Bede, with a great effort. 

A few more moments, and the monk said, amidst 
his tears, “It is finished now,” as he laid down his 
pen. 

“Yes,” replied Bede; “all is finished now.” Then, 
turning his head towards the desk in his cell where 
he was wont to pray, he clasped his hands and said— 

“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost !”— 

And so, with the words of thanksgiving on his lips, 
the spirit of the holy man went home to God. 

It was a beautiful ending to a beautiful life,—the 
life of one who had consecrated all his talents to 
God’s service; who had lived as becomes the 
“servant of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

All that was earthly of their beloved master the 
monks laid to rest in his beloved church at Jarrow. 
Afterwards his tomb was made in Durham Cathedral, 
where you may read the inscription which tells of 
him, and may give thanks to God for him and for his 
work, 

The Venerable Bede died in 735. He had lived in 
stirring times. He was not by many years in 
advance of those exciting scenes and events which 
make the sixth and seventh centuries the most 
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intensely interesting period of time between the 
Conquest of Britain by Julius Cesar and that later 
Conquest by William the Norman. 


We will go back now and recall some of the events ; 
and I think it will help you if you will learn them by 
heart. 

You must remember that the last of all the king- 
doms founded by the Anglo-Saxons was that of the 
Angles in Northumbria in 547. 

Now follow the events we must remember. 

St. Columba, the large-hearted, splendid missionary 
from Ireland, founded the monastery in Iona in 563. 

At the time of St. Columba’s death, Augustine, sent 
by. Pope Gregory from Rome, was converting the 
people of Kent in 597. The death of the great 
Apostle of the North was followed by the mission of 
the Apostle of Kent. 

A second band of missionaries was sent from Rome 
by Pope Gregory in 601. 

Augustine met the British bishops, but failed to 
win them over in 603. : 

The see of London, the capital of Essex, or East 
Saxons, was revived, and that of Rochester in Kent 
was founded in the year 604. In the same year St. 
Augustine died. He was the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Mellitus was Bishop of London. He was banished 
in 616. 

Paulinus, who had come to England with the second 
band of Roman missionaries, planted the Church in 
Northumbria in 627, and was Bishop of York, 
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Archbishop Honorius sent to East Anglia, Felix, a 
Burgundian monk. He with Fursey, a monk from 
Ireland, converted East Anglia in 631. St. Felix was 
the first Bishop of Dunwich. 

Edwin, king of Northumbria, was killed by Penda, 
king of Mercia, at Hatfield; and Paulinus took the 
widowed-Queen Ethelburga and her children back to 
Kent. Paulinus was afterwards Bishop of Rochester. 

Birinus, an Italian priest, asked the Pope to send 
him on a mission to the English, He was the 
Apostle of Wessex, and began his work there in 634. 

Oswald, king of Northumbria, sent to Iona for a 
missionary to carry on the work in Northumbria 
begun by Paulinus. St. Aidan obeyed the call, and 
founded a monastery at Lindisfarne in 635. 

King Oswald was slain by Penda at Maserfield in 
642. 

Aidan, the first saint of Lindisfarne, died in 651. 

Penda was killed in battle in 655. His own death- 
blow being also the deathblow of paganism. Mercia 
was now converted by a mission from Lindisfarne. 
Diuma was the first Bishop of Mercia. 

St. Hilda was the first and most famous abbess of 
Whitby, in 657. 

The Council of Whitby, which decided in favour 
of the Roman method of keeping Easter, and other 
customs, was held in 664. 

St. Chad was consecrated Bishop of York in the 
absence of Wilfrid. British bishops assisted at his 
consecration in 666. 

Theodore of Tarsus was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 668. 
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Wilfrid took his own place as Bishop of York, and 
Chad was translated to Lichfield in 669. 

A Synod, or Church Council, was held at Hertford. 
The first Synod of the English Church in 673. In 
this year St. Etheldreda founded a monastery at 
Ely. 

Benedict Biscop founded the monastery of Wear- 
mouth in 674. 

Bede, the Church historian, born in 677. 

Wilfrid appealed to Rome on the division of his 
diocese by Theodore in 678. On his way to Rome 
he converted the people of Frisia. 

The monastery of- Jarrow, five miles north from 
that of Wearmouth, was founded by Benedict Biscop 
in 682, 

Wilfrid, while banished from Northumbria, evan- 
gelised Sussex in 684. 

The saintly Cuthbert, abbot of Lindisfarne, was 
consecrated bishop in 685. 

St. John of Beverley was made Bishop of Hexham 
in the year St. Cuthbert died, 687. It was in this 
year that Theodore and Wilfrid were reconciled, at 
the house of Earconwald, Bishop of London. 

Aldhelm was consecrated Bishop of Sherborne, in 
Wessex, in the year Archbishop Theodore died, 690. 

Willibrod, from St. Wilfrid’s abbey of Ripon, went 
to complete the conversion of Frisia in 696. 

Truly this was a most wonderful century. It stands 
alone in the history of our Church; and we do well 
to remember those who lived and died in it, for they 
were the makers of the Church of England. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
“SOME MISSIONARY BISHOPS 


| N telling the story of Bede’s life-work and of his 
death, we went thirty-five years forward into the 
eighth century. Now we must go back a little. 

You remember that Theodore and his friend 
Hadrian were both very learned men. Their school 
at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, was very famous, and 
a taste for learning had begun to spread. Not only 
in Kent, but in the old Roman city of York, under 
Bosa, and at Malmesbury, under Aldhelm, monasteries 
were becoming centres of learning and education ; 
while Jarrow produced the greatest scholar of the time. 

What different kinds of good and great men 
there were! 

There was Adamnan, who was abbot of Iona in 
703, and who wrote the Life of St. Columba. 

Then there was St. Guthlac, whose story I must 
tell you. He was one of those who thought he could 
serve God better quite away from the tumult of the 
world. 

He was at the court of a certain king of Mercia, 
and felt rightly displeased at the ill-conduct of many 
around him. So he determined to leave; and with 
one servant he made is: wiey into the very heart of 
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the East Anglian fens, just where Cambridgeshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire meet. 

Here in the swampy ground, with meres full of 
wild-fowl, and the rustling of reeds and rushes every- 
where; with ague and rheumatism lying in wait for 
him, he built a little oratory or place of prayer. 

It was very difficult in that spongy ground to 
build anything, as there was no solid earth for a 
foundation. He had all sorts of hindrances, and was 
tempted to despair over and over again. 

But he succeeded at last, and here in his little hut 
of osier and mud the hermit dwelt. 

Very many sad and sinful people came to him 
with their burdens, and he told them of Christ who 
had borne their sins for them on the Cross, and how 
He had bidden all weary souls to come to Him. 

It was only a little hut in a wilderness of fen; very 
dreary, for the only sounds were the cries of the mere- 
fowl, the whistling of the wind among the sedges, or 
the splash of water as some boat plied its cautious 
way among the pools and streams to where St. 
Guthlac dwelt, waiting to help all who came to him 
for comfort. 

In the summer days, with the blue sky above him, 
with gorgeous dragon-flies and lovely swallow-tail 
butterflies skimming lightly over the silent pools, and 
the bittern boomed its solemn cry; in the twilight 
after sunset, when the frogs croaked in chorus like corn- 
crakes in a stubble field, St. Guthlac prayed and gave’ 
thanks to God. 

Not only then, but in the quiet nights when the 
moonlight or the starlight quivered on the rippling 
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meres ; or on winter days, when all the waste of waters 
was a clear, steely blue, and the fluffy seeds of the 
sedges gleamed silver in the low December sun, St. 
Guthlac worshipped the Great Father in heaven from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift which 
filled his heart with joy and thankfulness. But he 
thanked God too when the wintry winds blew cold 
and keen across the dreary waste, or the snow showers 
and the sleet and rain drove against his little mud 
cabin; all came of God, and he loved Him through 
all. 

But he must have felt lonely, you think ? 

Yes, dear children, it is not given to many of us to 
be able to rejoice in absolute loneliness. But there 
were some in those days, and there are some in our 
own, who are so full of love to God that they need 
no other love, no other companion. 

It is quite beyond most of us, nor would it be wise 
for many to retire from the world so completely ; but 
those who have done so, and who love God enough 
to wish to live such lives, help on the strugglers by — 
their constant prayers ; and we may be quite sure our 
Lord fills them with such peace and joy that they do 
not feel lonely, even when most alone. 

Later on you will, I hope, read the legend of good 
St. Guthlac, and also the story of Hereward the 
Wake and the monks of Crowland. 
~ For after St. Guthlac’s death, those who loved him 
drained the fen, and founded there in his memory a 
famous monastery, the ruins of which are beautiful 
even to this day. 

But though there were some saints who lived quite 
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apart from the world, such as St. Etheldreda at Ely, 
St. Cuthbert at Farne, and St. Guthlac at Crowland, 
very many more lived an active life in the world, 
going about from place to place as I have told you. 
But one and all were working for Christ their Master 
in the great harvest field of souls. 

Not long after Willibrod went to Frisia, Bishop 
Wilfrid, during his banishment in Mercia, consecrated 
Swidbert, the first English missionary bishop sent 
out to the heathen tribes. 

He joined Willibrod, and the two did a splendid 
work. Pepin d’Heristal, Duke of the Franks, en- 
couraged their mission, which grew, as all good things 
grow, under the powerful Hand of God. 

I wonder if you will ever go to Crediton, in Devon- 
shire. If so, you will notice the beautiful pulpit in 
the church which was given in memory of two martyr 
bishops: one, St. Boniface, the Apostle of the 
Germans, who was put to death in 755; the other, a 
bishop of the nineteenth century, the saintly John 
Coleridge Patteson, who was martyred in one of the 
islands of the Melanesian mission in the far-off 
Southern seas. 

Both were Devonshire men. St. Boniface, whose 
real name was Winfrid, was born at Crediton 
in 680, 

As he grew up to know the love of Christ for 
sinful men, he longed to be a missionary, and in 716 
he went to Frisia to join Willibrod. 

At that time the chiefs of the pagans in Frisia 
would not let him teach; so he returned to England. 
After a few months spent in his English monastery, 
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Brightwald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and his own 
bishop, Daniel, sent Boniface to Rome; and Pope 
Gregory II. gave him the task of converting 
Germany. 

Boniface was so true a missionary that he drew 
others to help him, and he laboured not only in 
Germany; but in parts of France. In 796 he was 
made Archbishop of Mentz, on the Rhine. 

On Whitsun Eve in 755, he and Eoban, Bishop of 
Utrecht, who had helped him in his work, were in 
Frisia. There was to be a confirmation, and the 
archbishop was preparing for it when he and Bishop 
Eoban, with fifty others, were cruelly massacred, and 
so won the Martyrs’ Crown. 

The beautiful church of Crediton and the massive 
square-pillared cathedral of Mentz are both built of 
soft-tinted red sandstone. Far apart they stand, 
divided by many miles of land and sea, yet the 
memory of our first great Devonshire martyr bishop 
is enshrined in each. We cannot look upon those 
churches, we cannot read of the saintly missionary 
England gave to Germany, without remembering the 
words : 

“ The noble army of martyrs praise Thee.” 


‘© The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain ; 
His blood-red banner streams afar, 
Who follows in His train? 


A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour’s Throne rejoice, 
In robes of light array’d, 
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They climb’d the steep ascent of heav’n, 
Through peril, toil, and pain ; 

O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 


Swidbert went to his rest before Willibrod, who 
died in 739. St. Boniface was put to death in 755. 
They were three great and famous missionaries, all 
Englishmen brave and true; above all were they 
loyal servants of Christ. 

You have seen how in the early days of our 
Church’s history, first the Celtic saints, the Irish and 
those in Wales, were missionaries. 

An abbot from one of the monasteries would take 
with him twelve monks, thus following the example 
of our Lord and His twelve apostles; and they 
planted a mission station where they saw the need 
was greatest. Their little, unpretending monastery 
was the centre of spiritual life for that district. 
Everywhere they taught and tried to bring the people 
into the fold of Christ. 

Then after a while, their ranks swelled by their 
converts, another abbot would go forth with twelve 
other monks and establish a mission station some- 
where else. 

This was what St. Columba did, this is what had 
been done in Wales long before St. Augustine landed 
at Ebbsfleet. This is very much the way in which 
our own missionaries work now in Central Africa, 
and in other far-off countries, where the first thing is 
to get hold of the people by winning their hearts. 

But when all of our country was Christian, then it 
was necessary to act differently. The foundations 
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had been grandly and strongly laid in marvellous 
self-devotion, unbounded self-sacrifice, in love, the 
_ strength of which helped those early missionaries to 

endure all things for the sake of Christ. But now 
it was important to build up what had been so 
devotedly begun. 

Here, we must always gratefully remember, came 
in the aid of Rome. In that wonderful century 
following the coming of the Roman mission, the 
work of building up the Church went steadily on; 
till in the days of Bede we find services well ordered, 
church music cultivated, rules for clergy and laity 
made and kept, learning encouraged, and, above all 
things, a holy life enforced. 

If some of the fervour of the early missionaries 
seemed to have died with them, yet we know how 
it burned in the hearts of Bishop Wilfrid and his 
disciple Willibrod, in Swidbert, and in Boniface. 

And now that the excitement and wonder attend- 
ing the planting of the Church in England was sub- 
siding, and the people were growing accustomed to 
the Faith of which their forefathers had never heard, 
the danger was lest, in the quiet, humdrum lives of 
most men and women, they should grow slothful and 
careless and forget how great things had been done 
for them, and that religion is not for one century 
only, but for ever; and that a good beginning is not 
everything: we must persevere in our pilgrimage if 
we wish at last to reach the Promised Land. 

So you can see that it was the duty of all loyal 
Churchmen to put into practice what the Church was 
now daily teaching ; and this quiet pursuit of holiness 
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in habitual well-doing was, in some ways, far less 
easy than was the life of the converts in the old 
missionary days. 

How the people stood the test I must tell you in 
another chapter. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THREATENING CLOUDS 


N the year before the death of the Venerable Bede, 
a very good man named Egbert was consecrated 
Archbishop of York. 

Formerly this honour had belonged to Canterbury 
alone. Pope Gregory the Great had wished Paulinus 
to be Archbishop of York; but the troubles in 
Northumbria came so swiftly, and Paulinus had to 
return to Kent, so that Gregory’s wish had not been 
carried out. 

But now the Pope sent Egbert the pall, which 
is, as you know, a special vestment, made of wool, 
which only an archbishop could wear. So now 
there were two archbishops: one to rule the north- 
ern province of England, the other to govern the south. 

Not long before his death, Bede had written to 
Egbert, Archbishop of York, complaining that the 
monks were falling away from their first saintliness, 
and that the people generally were not leading such 
good lives as formerly. 

There was some truth in this sad statement; but 
still the Church grew and flourished, becoming a 
great power for good in the land, like leaven working 


in an evil world. 
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Egbert of York was not only good and wise, but 
very learned. He had also the advantage of being 
related to both the kings of Northumbria in whose 
reigns he lived. 

Eadbert, who succeeded to the throne in 738, 
was his brother, and he and the archbishop worked 
so well together that Northumbria was splendidly 
governed, both in Church and State. 

The famous school at York, founded by Arch- 
bishop Egbert, soon rivalled that of Canterbury. 
Albert, a very learned monk, was master of this school ; 
and one of his pupils, Alcquin, was the greatest 
scholar, after Bede, that England had before the 
Norman Conquest. 

He was born in the very year that Bede died, in 
735. After his course of education was finished, he 
became master of the Cathedral School at York, his 
native city, and remained there till after the death of 
his old master, Albert, who had succeeded Egbert as 
Archbishop of York. Then he was on his way to 
Rome, when he met Chatlemagne, the powerful 
Emperor of the Franks. 

Charlemagne was so struck with Alcquin’s learning 
and wisdom that he invited him to his court, and 
there he spent the remainder of his life; only return- 
ing to his native land for rare visits. 

This was, in one sense, a great loss to us. But 
through him the reputation of England for learning 
spread over Europe; and our little island was revered 
as the source of the light of knowledge which, kindled 


in the school at York, now shone brilliantly far and 
wide, 
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Alcquin died in 804. 

But clouds were rising, and dark days were soon to 
come. 

You know how nobly Northumbria had held her 
own, both as a great centre of Church life and as an 
immense national power; perhaps because the kings 
had for a\long time been on the side of what was 
good. 

But in the time of Archbishop Egbert its civil 
power had begun to decline, as the great kingdom of 
Mercia asserted itself more and more. 

Now I am sorry to say that two of the most 
powerful kings of Mercia, who reigned in succession, 
Ethelbald and Offa, were anything but good men; 
and, of course, as they were very powerful, they did a 
great deal of harm. 

What made it worse was that they always pro- 
fessed to uphold the Church: because if we profess 
to follow Christ, and then contradict our profession 
by our conduct, it does untold harm. 

Ethelbald of Mercia, when quite young, had been 
for some time with good St. Guthlac at Crowland ; 
and at his death he helped to found the monastery 
there. We must hope that the good saint’s teaching 
had not been in vain, for we are told that later in his 
life Ethelbald repented of his sins. 

But it always seems to me so very sad to spend 
our fresh, young days in the service of sin; and then, 
when we are tired of it all, to offer the remainder to 
God. If you wished to give some lovely flowers to 
your mother or a friend, you would not wait till they 
were brown and withered, you would offer them 
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when freshly gathered, in all their unspoilt beauty. 
Our very best is what we should give to God; life, 
youth, health, strength, all our powers of mind and 
body should be a living sacrifice to Him all our days. 


Give God thy youth—the early dawn 
Of life’s short changeful day, 

When, thorns and briars all unknown, 
Sweet flowers bestrew thy way ; 

With warm affections, faith untried, 
High hopes, and trust in truth, 

With brightness flung around thy path, 
Oh, give to God thy youth! 

And thou shalt find, when youth is o’er, 
Life’s gates are wide unroll’d, 

And through its dazzling, wildering maze 
God will a path unfold: 

Will give thee strength for every day, 
Strong comfort in distress, 

And prove Himself in all thy need 
Omnipotent to bless. 


It was because Ethelbald not only did wrong 
himself, but allowed it in others, that the Council of 
Cloveshoo was held in 747, at which canons were 
passed enforcing a stricter life on the clergy, and 
making rules for the monasteries. 

King Ethelbald was present at this Council, which 
was presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and we may hope it had some effect upon his after- 
life. He died in 756. 

He was succeeded by Offa, who was, perhaps, a 
better man, but he caused a great deal of disturbance 
in the Church. 

I have told you that Northumbria’s power as a 
kingdom had for some time been on the wane, and 
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that now Mercia was by far the most important of 
the seven kingdoms of England. 

Now Offa was jealous of both Canterbury and 
York. He thought that if Kent and Northumbria 
had each an archbishop, surely his great and power- 
ful kingdom of Mercia ought to have one too. 

So first. he obtained permission of all the Mercian 
bishops to have an archbishop over them at Lichfield; 
and then he sent to the Pope, Adrian IL, to ask him 
to send the new archbishop the pall, 

But the Pope would not do this without some great 
return ; and in yielding to the Pope, Offa did great 
harm to the English Church. He spent a great deal 
of money in order to please the Pope, and actually 
allowed him to send two legates, or messengers, to 
England to settle the affairs of our Church. 

This was a most unwise as well as unpatriotic step. 
For now the Pope could maintain he had a right to 
interfere with our Church; and that interference led 
to most disastrous results in after years. 

Then in 787 Offa summoned Jaenbert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a rather weak sort of man, to a Council 
at Chelsea. Here the matter was settled. The 
southern province was divided. All the Church 
property which Canterbury held in Mercia was to 
be given up to the see of Lichfield, and Canterbury 
was shorn of its glory, and had to yield the first 
place to Lichfield. 

So now there were three archbishops in England. 

But when Offa was dead, his son Kenwulf felt that 
his father had made a mistake; and the arch- 
bishopric of Lichfield was done away with by the 
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decision of two Councils, held at. Cloveshoo in 800 
and 803. 

You will often hear Offa’s name. It was he who 
founded St. Alban’s Abbey on the site of the little 
monastery founded in memory of Britain’s first martyr. 
He also founded the abbey of Bardney in Lincolnshire. 
This was a very famous abbey, and within it was, 
for a long time, the tomb of Oswald, the good 
Northumbrian king, the friend of Aidan and the 
great champion of the Faith. 

You remember how he was killed by Penda at 
Maserfield. 

Do you wonder where that place is? 

You will not find it on a modern map, but it is 
generally supposed to be near Oswestry in Shropshire, 
—Oswald’s Tree. 

At first his body was buried at Lindisfarne, till his 
niece Osthryd removed it to Bardney. It was again 
moved, in the tenth century, and entombed at 
Gloucester. 

St. Oswald’s head, which Penda had cut off, was, 
many years later, placed in St. Cuthbert’s coffin. 

If you ever see a painted window in a church 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert, I think you will find he 
is depicted holding in his hand a crowned head ; and 
you will know it is St. Oswald’s. 

One word more about Offa. He it was who caused 
money to be collected to pay the expenses of pilgrims 
to Rome, and also to go to support the English 
school there which had been founded by Ina, king of 
Wessex, the king who upheld the work of Aldhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne. This money collected was 
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called Peter’s Pence, because the collection was 
made on the first of August, one of the days 
dedicated to St. Peter. 

Offa also made what was called a gift of tenths to 
the Pope, which still further strengthened the claims 
which the Popes had begun to lay upon our Church. 

_ On the.whole, though Offa did some good work 
for the English Church, I think he also did some that 
was very bad. 

There is one thing I want you to specially notice, 
which is, that though the Pope was foolishly allowed 
to interfere in our Church affairs, still those affairs 
were not settled by him, but by Councils or Synods 
of our own English Church. 

It is necessary to remember this, because the 
Church of England had not yet lost her independence 
by bowing to the authority of a foreign power. 

But the eighth century was closing in gloom. 
Some people thought that God sent an enemy to 
punish the English because they had grown so 
careless. This we cannot say, for we have no right 
to judge. But the fact remains that a great and 
terrible struggle was before the country in the inva- 
sion of the Northmen. 

The Northmen, or Danes, were often called the Sea 
Kings, because their ships were everywhere on the 
Northern seas. 

They were great pirates or sea robbers, claiming 
as their own all they found on the wide ocean. 

They were for many long years the terror of 
England, of Ireland, and of Northern France. Their 
great chief Rollo conquered part of the north of 
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France; but in the Normans of a later day you 
would not recognise these freebooters, these pirates, 
who settled in what was then and still is called 
Normandy after them. 

These sea kings came from Norway and Sweden 
as well as Denmark; but they are usually spoken of 
in history as either the Northmen or the Danes. 

Now I must tell you the sad story of the Danes 
at Lindisfarne. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE DANES AT LINDISFARNE 


From fiords all gleaming 

In sunlight and moonlight : 

Rose-red with aurora 

In long nights of winter ; 

Where in summer the great sun, 

The red sun sets never ; 

Where sea-calf and walrus 

Bathe in the still waters, 

Where sea-fowl are wheeling 

In eddies and screaming 

When midwinter darkness 

Broods low o’er the ocean ; 

Where Odin the war-god, 

The god of the Northmen, 

In anger is reigning, 

Came Sea Kings to England ; 
The strong, hardy Sea Kings, 
The cruel, fierce Sea Kings, 

To England, to conquer. 


From glare of the iceberg, 
With eyes swift as eagles 
To swoop on their quarry ; 
Ice breath of the north wind 
Salt in their nostrils. 
The sound of the thunder 
Of Thor in his anger 
Their spirits possessing : 
With long hair all storm-tossed ; 
With strange, pagan shoutings, 
With weapons of warfare, 
Of fire and bloodshed, 
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They came—those grim Sea Kings, 
The strong, hardy Sea Kings, 
The cruel, fierce Sea Kings, 

To England, to conquer. 

What a terrible horde to swoop down on peaceful 
Lindisfarne ! 

You remember that St. Cuthbert died on his lonely 
island of Farne in 687. A storm had raged for five 
days and nights, but at last the abbot of Lindisfarne, 
with some of the monks, crossed over to Farne to see 
their beloved master. 

He was dying when they arrived, and only 
Herefred, the abbot, went into the cell. When at 
last the saint’s pure spirit passed, the monks outside 
were chanting one of the Psalms for that evening’s 
service, ““O God, Thou hast cast us out and scattered 
us abroad. O turn Thee unto us again. O be Thou 
our help in trouble, for vain is the help of man.” 

At the same time, in the monastery of Lindisfarne, 
the monks were chanting the same Psalm. 

Suddenly across the sea they saw two lights 
flaring on the little island of Farne, a signal to them 
that their well-loved bishop had gone to his rest. 

It was not strange that both at Farne and Lindis- 
farne they should be singing the same Psalms; 
because that is one of the great charms of our 
universal service or liturgy, that everywhere, almost 
at the same time, we are uniting with our brethren 
in the same words of prayer and praise. 

“* And surely in a world like this, 
So rife with woe, so scant of bliss, 


Where fondest hopes are often crossed, 
And fondest hearts are severed most,— 
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’Tis something that we kneel and pray 
With loved ones near and far away, 

One God, one faith, one hope, one care, 
One form of words, one hour of prayer.” 


It was not strange that at Farne and at Lindisfarne 
the same Psalms were being sung, but it does seem 
strange that it was that Psalm, for it seemed pro- 
phetic of what for many sad years befell the faithful 
monks at Lindisfarne. 

It was in 794 that the Danes made their first 
descent upon Holy Island. The Northmen specially 
hated the Christian religion, because it had taken the 
place of the worship of their own false gods, who had 
also been the gods of the English in the olden days. 

Lindisfarne was within easy reach, so they fell 
upon it, turned the monks out and robbed the 
monastery of all they could find, but this time they 
did not touch St. Cuthbert’s tomb. 

The Danes did not stay there, and before long the 
scattered monks were able to return to their beloved 
abbey. 

But now for many years the monks never felt 
secure. Anxiously, with sinking hearts, did they 
watch the ships and boats of the Northmen, which 
were soon only too well known along the coast. 

Many a tale of plunder and destruction reached 
them, so that they were never quite sure what terrible 
thing might not befall them next. And meanwhile 
very much was happening in the world outside. 

All this time we have been reading of the Seven 
Kingdoms, the Heptarchy as it was called, which 
means a government of seven. 
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These kingdoms were, as you know, Northumbria, 
Mercia, East Anglia, Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Wessex. 

Kent, Essex, and Sussex were not very pushing or 
powerful kingdoms. But the other four had always 
contested for priority, that is, which kingdom should 
be chief. 

While the terrible Penda of Mercia lived, we have 
seen how difficult it was for the other three to hold 
their own. Then the power of Northumbria passed 
over to Mercia, and finally, in 827, Egbert, king of 
Wessex, conquered all the rest and was made king of 
all England. 

When any one wonders why Church people should 
think so much of the Church, and place it first, above 
the State, it is well to remember that long before the 
Seven Kingdoms of England were united and the 
State firmly settled, the Church of England had been 
established when Theodore was archbishop, more 
than a century earlier. 

And long before that, the bishops and the kings 
had worked together. “Church and State” had no 
empty meaning in those far-off early days. 

In a small island such as ours, with seven kings, 
most of them striving for the mastery, there could 
never have been much peace. But now, with one 
king supreme, the people might expect things to go 
smoothly in their own land, without fear of civil 
wars. 

But now came the real invasion of the Northmen, 
and for more than forty-two years these terrible 
pagans were always coming down “like a wolf on 
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the fold,” ravaging, burning, and destroying wherever 
they came. 

Egbert had enough on his hands during his reign 
of eleven years. He was a good Churchman, and 
he and his son Ethelwulf made an alliance with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, an alliance which certainly 
uttered no-uncertain sound. 

The archbishop promised, for himself, his Church, 
and his successors, unbroken friendship to the kings 
and their heirs; the king “giving assurance of pro- 
tection, liberty of election, and peace.” 

Ethelwulf’s great adviser and friend was St. Swithin, 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Neither Egbert nor his four immediate successors 
could conquer the persistent Danes. They came not 
only in armies, as warriors, but with their wives and 
families ; and having driven out the owners of houses 
and lands, they coolly took possession of them and 
settled down triumphant. 

Everywhere rose up the smell of burning, the noise 
of battle, the weeping of mothers bereft of their 
children, the sad crying of the little ones left orphans 
and alone. 

Well might they pray in their anguish, “ From the 
fury of the Northmen, good Lord, deliver us!” 

It was not till King Alfred’s reign began, in 871, 
that much was done to really subdue the Danes. 

But of all the adventures and fights and victories 
in Alfred’s time you can read in your History of 
England. 

Now for our dear Lindisfarne. 

In 875, Eardulf, the Bishop of Lindisfarne, hearing 
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that the Danes were again approaching, told the 
monks that St. Cuthbert had left them directions 
that if ever heathens invaded Lindisfarne, the monks 
were to depart and seek another resting-place, carry- 
ing with them his bones, so that they might not be 
polluted by lying in pagan ground. 

And now the time had come. 

Sad at heart, the bishop and all the monks of 
Lindisfarne prepared to leave the sacred place, which 
had been the abode of light and truth ever since the 
time of good St. Aidan two hundred and forty years 
ago, the home which to them would ever be the 
dearest, best-loved place on earth. 

With reverent hands they placed the bones of their 
saint, and also those of St. Aidan and St. Oswald, 
in a bier, and then set forth. And no doubt in their 
hearts the words of the Psalm were sounding mourn- 
fully: “O God, Thou hast cast us out and scattered 
us abroad. O turn Thee unto us again. O be Thou 
our help in trouble, for vain is the help of man.” 

What a sad procession it was! 

And now the fierce Danes poured out their fury on 
the monastery. The flames rose high, and blazed 
and seemed to die away, and flamed and blazed 
again, telling to Bamborough and all the places on 
the coast and far inland the woful story. And when 
the moon and stars again looked down upon the 
Holy Island, they shone upon a wreck, a smoulder- 
ing heap of ashes. The glory of Lindisfarne had 
departed. 

The monks, with their sacred burden at their head, 
moved on inland. They had with them, besides the 
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bones of their three great saints, the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. This was a very precious book. It had 
been written in honour of St. Cuthbert and other 
saints of the island by Eadfrith, abbot of Lindisfarne, 
probably soon after St. Cuthbert’s death. It had 
been ornamented by Ethelwold, another bishop, and 
most beautifully bound by the hermit Bilfrith. It 
was a great treasure to the monks of Lindisfarne. 

Now the monks thought they would find a safer 
abode in Ireland than in their own sadly devastated 
country. So they travelled westward, and at last 
set sail for the green island, which you know had 
once been called the Land of Saints, the land which 
gave us our St. Columba. 

But a storm arose, and the precious book was 
swept overboard, and they were driven back to the 
English coast. 

Half in hope and half in fear they sought their 
lost treasure upon the sand. And there, washed up 
by the waves, at last they found it, to their joy, 
uninjured, except for the stain of the sea water 
upon it. That stain can be seen upon it even 
now; for although it is so many centuries old, the 
book is not destroyed: it is preserved in the British 
Museum. 

You may be quite sure the exiled monks were 
overjoyed to find their precious book, There was 
trouble enough in store without the sorrow of this 
loss. 

They gave up the idea of going to Ireland, and 
wandered about for seven long, weary years, a sad 
and grave procession not of monks alone; brave 
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fighting laymen protected them, and whole families 
followed in the wake of St. Cuthbert’s bier. 

Sometimes they would stay for a little while in 
one place, but only for a short time—it was not safe 
to linger. From wandering among the Cheviot Hills 
and in Cumberland, they found once a temporary 
resting-place in St. Ninian’s monastery at Witherne; 
but even here they were not allowed to rest. 

How often must they have chanted that Psalm of 
solemn memory, and felt how true it was! 

At the end of seven years they came to Craik,a 
place in Yorkshire, which at first seemed a little land 
of promise. But it was not safe to begin to build, 
for the Danes were harrying all the country, and the 
flames of burning churches and monasteries rose up 
towards heaven. 

But at Craik they remained four months. Mean- 
while the dark clouds lifted slightly, for Alfred, whose 
tact and wisdom were so great in his dealings with 
the Danes, had taken a step which, under the 
circumstances, was the best that could have been 
taken. 

There was a certain Danish noble, named Guthred, 
who had been some time in bondage. Alfred now 
released him; and seeing in him the qualities of a 
ruler, he allowed him to be under-king of 
Northumbria. 

Peace followed this arrangement; and the bishop 
and abbot and monks of Lindisfarne moved on with 
their precious burden to Chester-le-Street. Here 


they built a monastery, and nine bishops ruled 
thence in succession. 
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Again, after more than a hundred years, in 990, 
there came a rumour that the Danes were near. 

Again a sad procession set forth with the bones 
of St. Cuthbert, to seek another refuge, which they 
found in St. Wilfrid’s beloved abbey of Ripon. 

But their exile this time was brief. The rumour 
proved false; and on their way back to Chester-le- 
Street they stopped, six miles off, at Durham, where 
once more the bones of their saint found rest, and 
the weary wanderings of the monks were ended. 

In that lovely spot by the Wear, high up on the 
wooded cliff which overhangs the river, they built St. 
Cuthbert’s shrine, where now stands the cathedral 
of Durham. 

And yet once more were the bones of St, Cuthbert 
disturbed. 

This was in 1069, when William the Conqueror, 
true descendant of his warlike ancestors, was carrying 
all before him in Yorkshire. The monks took the 
treasure they so jealously guarded once more to 
Lindisfarne, where it rested three months, It was 
then borne back to Durham, where, after so many 
wanderings, it has ever since remained. 

This is a strange story, but it is as true as it is 
strange. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
EAST ANGLIA’S MARTYR KING 


E are obliged sometimes to look forward in 

our History, as in the story of the monks of 

Lindisfarne. It was necessary to follow them on 

their pilgrimage, and to tell the end of their 

wanderings, though in so doing we covered a period 
of about one hundred and fifty years. 

But there is much yet to be told before we reach 
the Norman Conquest. 

It was in 870, the year before Alfred the Great 
began his reign, that two events happened which we 
must not forget. 

I hope you remember that when St. Paulinus came 
to the old Roman city of Lincoln, he converted and 
baptized Blecca, the chief man there at that time, 
and baptized others as well. Moreover, that in the 
little church within the Roman gate of Newport 
he consecrated Honorius, fifth Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Lincoln had been a very famous place in old 
British and Roman days. It was still an important 
place in King Alfred’s time. But it had no cathedral, 
nor was its bishop styled Bishop of Lincoln. 

There is a place in = same county near the 
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Trent, ten miles from Lincoln, called Stow, whose 
church was really the Motherchurch of the diocese 
at that time. Be sure to remember this. The 
Motherchurch of the great see of Lindsey was 
Stow, near Gainsborough. 

Naturally the part of England nearest the east 
coast suffered first from the Danes, after crossing 
the North Sea. They simply overran what is now 
the county of Lincoln. Within twelve miles of the 
coast there is scarcely a village whose name does not 
_ tell us the Danes had settled there. 

We can generally tell whether the Danes had 
settled in a place by the ending of its name. 

“Toft” and “by” are the most frequent of these 
terminations. And if you look at the map of England 
you will see, all down the coast of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, but especially in the latter county, that 
the Danes swept nearly all before them. 

So we cannot wonder that they pushed on their 
furious way to Stow, and burnt and destroyed its 
monastery and church; and so utterly wasted it, 
that for years the bishopric of Lindsey was lost, 
merged in that of Dorchester, the Dorchester near 
Oxford. 

If the name of a place ends in am, or stowe, or 
ton, then you may be sure, as a rule, the Danes did 
not destroy it, though they may have done their 
best to do so. They did not settle at Stow, near 
Gainsborough, though they wreaked their vengeance 
on its church and monastery. 

Again, if you see a name which ends with wick, 
you can only judge whether it is Saxon or Danish by 
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its position, and we cannot in every case be quite 
sure. 

If it is some way inland, then it is probably Saxon, 
for their wick simply means “a dwelling.” But if it 
is by the seaside or near a river, then we may safely 
consider that the Danes once settled there, for wzck 
or wig in their language means “a creek.” 

The same year in which the Danes destroyed Stow, 
they gave a martyr saint to East Anglia. 

Egbert had been made king of all England, but 
there were still some under-kings; and in the days 
of Ethelred, the last king before Alfred the Great, the 
king of East Anglia was Edmund, a name which all 
East Anglians ought to revere. 

The Danes swept into Norfolk and Suffolk, as they 
had swept into Lincolnshire. The banner of the 
Saxons bore on it the device of a white horse; that 
of the Danes displayed a fierce black raven. And 
now this dreaded banner floated in the breeze before 
the Danish host, on the wide, heathy commons of 
Norfolk and Suffolk; and’ King Edmund and his 
brave East Anglian followers came out to meet the 
enemy, in battle array. 

Fighting like the brave man he was, King Edmund 
kept the foe at bay for some time; but at last the 
day went against him. But the Danes said they 
would spare his life if he would give up Christ. 

But this King Edmund would not do. What 
would life be worth to him if he denied his Master? 
No! Let them do their worst! He would continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s 
end, 
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So the Danes bound him to an oak tree, and after 
cruel tortures they shot him to death with arrows. 

The place where he died was Hoxne in Suffolk, 
and the field where he suffered martyrdom is still 
called the King’s Meadow. 

More than nine hundred years later that oak tree 
fell. It had always been called the King’s Oak. 
But there are some people who take no heed of tradi- 
tion, and will not believe what they cannot see, 

But now came a marvellous proof of the story of 
the King’s Oak. 

The old tree, which had weathered so many 
centuries, fell. And there, in what was left of it, were 
found two arrow-heads, deep buried in its heart. 

More than a century after the martyrdom in 1017, 
when Cnut, the Danish king, reigned in England, 
he tried to make reparation for the sins of his 
ancestors by raising a noble abbey over the tomb of 
East Anglia’s martyr king. The town is called Bury 
St. Edmunds unto this day. 

The arms of the county of Suffolk, of Bury, and 
of one other town in that county whose church is 
dedicated to St. Edmund, are very simple and 
beautiful. They consist of a royal crown with two 
crossed arrows in and through it, symbolising his 
earthly state and the Cross for which he died, and 
with a deeper meaning still, as we remember the 
dear baptismal hymn— 


‘¢ Thus outwardly and visibly 
We seal thee for His own, : 
And may the brow that bears the cross 
Hereafter wear the crown;” 
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But the Danes did not stop short at the coasts. 

They swept like a devouring flood all over the 
country, and the most famous monasteries were burnt 
to the ground. It is a terrible list: Jarrow, Wear- 
mouth, York, Bardney, Ely, Peterborough, Crowland, 
Canterbury, Winchester—none were spared. 

The famous libraries of Benedict Biscop, of 
Theodore and Hadrian, were utterly destroyed. And 
still the people, clergy, and laity alike prayed on: 
“From the fury of the Northmen, good Lord, deliver 
us!” 

And at last deliverance came. 

Alfred the Great was the only king who had any 
real success in fighting against the Danes ; and they 
taxed even his great powers to the very utmost. 

But he was not only a brave warrior, but a very 
wise man; and after he had shown them that he was 
conqueror, he allowed them to settle peaceably on 
certain lands which he gave to them. And, above 
all, he had them instructed in the Christian faith, 

It cost Alfred seven years of great suffering and 
constant fighting to settle the affairs of England. 
But the Peace of Wedmore brought order again into 
the land. The Danes accepted the Christian religion 
and settled down. But it took sixty years to finally 
subdue them and blend them with the English 
nation. 

But as soon as ever there was peace, then Alfred 
did his best for the Church he loved. 

England had not had so wise or learned a man 
as Alfred since the days of Alcquin. He was not 
only learned, but very good; and now his great wish 
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was to restore to the Church, as far as possible, what 
she had lost through the Danes. 

There were some losses which could never be made 
good; but what was possible to do, that he did, and 
he did it well. 

Many of the bishops’ sees were vacant for lack of 
able men to fill them; but Alfred had the power of 
finding out suitable men for high places. Plegmund, 
a hermit, was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
proved himself worthy of the king’s choice. Asser, 
a distinguished Welsh priest, related to the learned 
Novis, Bishop of St. David’s, was made Bishop of 
Sherborne, and thus another step was taken towards 
welding the old British Church and the English 
Church into one. This was one of the great successes 
of the ninth century. 

Asser was not the only great scholar of that day 
whom Alfred loved to have near him, though he was 
the king’s very special friend and counsellor. 

Others were John from Germany, Grimbold from 
France, and John Scotus Erigena from Scotland. 
Through these great scholars he began the revival 
of learning in the monasteries, for new ones were 
now steadily rising over the ashes of the old. Alfred 
also founded two new ones: one at Shaftesbury, 
the other at Athelney. His daughter, Ethelgiva, 
was the first abbess of Shaftesbury. 

Alfred was certainly a wonderful man. Not only 
did he settle the affairs of the nation in a remarkable 
manner, he did his very utmost to restore not learning 
alone, but true religious life in the monasteries, and 
he made very wise laws for the kingdom. 
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And above all his laws he put the Ten Command- 
ments, showing that we must, first of all, be subject 
to the law of God. 

Then, though he was probably the busiest man 
of his time, he contrived, by order and rule, to do an 
immense amount of literary work. He not only 
wrote but translated valuable books; among them 
a Latin Pastoral, which was for the use of the clergy, 
especially the bishops. For he desired earnestly 
that men should be holy who dealt with holy things. 

His friend Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, wrote the 
Life of King Alfred, who was genuinely loved by 
his people, and is most justly styled by every one, 
Alfred the Great. 

He died in gor. 

Happily for England, Edward the Elder, who 
succeeded Alfred, was anxious to keep what his 
father had begun, and he had still for his advisers, 
Grimbold the priest, Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, 
and Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

‘The Danes again needed keeping in order, for 
they had risen in Mercia and Wessex. But Edward’s 
advisers helped him to be active in Church affairs 
as well, which was perhaps not very easy in those 
sorely troubled times. 

Wessex was a very large diocese and needed 
dividing, so two new sees were created—Wells and 
Crediton. Berkshire and Wiltshire formed one new 
see, the see of Ramsbury, which no longer exists; 
Salisbury has long taken its place. 

I think all of us who love to read of the 
Northumbrian Church must grieve over its sadly 
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altered condition. It had now only two bishops, 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
who still kept his title, though his church was now 
at Chester-le-Street. 

Northumbria was held by a Danish under-king, 
and quite cut off from Canterbury. 

Wessex, both in Church matters and State affairs, 
was now quite the most important part of England. 

But if Wessex was gaining, East Anglia was losing ; 
and Dunwich, which had been so famous not only 
as a royal and mercantile city, but as the see founded 
by St. Felix, was bereft of its bishop. Its day was 
done. 


Reft of thy bishop in those times of sorrow, 
Robbed of thy state, thy splendour, and thy fame, 
The sea is powerless to abuse thy greatness, 
A greatness heavenly which knows no shame. 


Yet lives in countless souls the faith St. Felix 
Taught in the far-off days for miles around ; 

The torch once lighted ne’er has been extinguished, 
The land he lived for still is faithful found. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ODO, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, AND 
ST. DUNSTAN 


HE Danes had now taken root in England, 
and though they were by no means always 
quiet subjects, yet the worst difficulties seemed over. 

And now we come to an Archbishop of Canterbury 
who was himself a Dane, converted to the Christian 
Faith. 

Like all the Northmen, he was fond of fighting ; 
and though that is not a quality we desire or approve 
in a bishop, we can understand that he thought it 
no evil to take up arms when the Church and country 
were in danger. 

He was made Bishop of Ra in 926, and 
on three occasions afterwards we find him in the 
field of battle. 

At the great fight of Brunanburg in 937, which 
completed the subjection of the Danes, he saved the 
life of King Athelstan. 

He had suffered very much persecution from his 
own family when he became a Christian, and the 
people of his adopted country had been so kind to 
him, that now he gladly risked his life for his Church 
and king. 
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I told you the difference between the religious and 
the secular clergy. The religious, as the word tells 
us, were bound by their vows as monks; and one 
of these vows was, that they would never wear 
armour nor bear arms. But bishops and parish 
priests were secular clergy, living in the world, and 
not bound by monastic vows. 

The bishops, in the early days of the English 
Church, had ruled their dioceses and had worked 
for the good of the Church hand in hand with the 
kings, But now, not only in Church matters but 
in what concerned the country, they had great power. 

I want you to remember two words you will con- 
stantly meet with in history—one is eccleszastical, 
the other is ceva. 

Ecclesiastical comes from the Latin word ecclesia, 
the Church. Czvz/ comes from the Latin word czvzs, 
a city. 

Civil power means the power of the State or 
nation. Ecclesiastical power means the power of 
the Church. Civil history is the history of the 
nation. Ecclesiastical history is the history of the 
Church. Ecclesiastic means a Churchman. 

In the time of Egbert and his successors, civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs were so mixed up that what 
affected one affected the other. Church and State 
had always gone hand in hand; but now, sometimes 
when difficulties arose it was a little perplexing to 
know whether civil or ecclesiastical authority should 
decide them. 

Now, after the monasteries had been restored in 
place of those which had been so ruthlessly destroyed 
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by the Danes, a great change passed over them. 
They were more the seats of learning than of 
spiritual life; and the rule each monastery observed 
had either become less strict than of old, or the 
monks themselves were less in earnest. 

At any rate, they were not the holy places they 
had formerly been. Even when the rule of the 
monastery was kept, the heart seemed to have gone 
out of it. 

A great deal of this falling off was due to the 
destruction of all the old life and ways and books 
and traditions. But more, far more, was owing to 
the lax way in which the rule was kept. 

Still more was due to the fact that there was not 
one great supreme rule to which all the monasteries 
owed obedience, but every abbey had a rule of its 
own. When there was no outside and superior 
government or check, they did often very much as 
they liked, and there was no one to interfere. 

We must now go back a little. 

In the sixth century a ‘holy man, St. Benedict of 
Nursia in Italy, drew up a very strict rule for 
monasteries; and in Italy and France it was the 
rule for all the religious houses. 

Benedict Biscop had tried to introduce it at Wear- 
mouth, and Wilfrid at Ripon; but it had never 
found real or lasting favour. 

This was perhaps because Englishmen always did 
dislike to accept anything foreign. But although 
they were perfectly right in refusing to let the Pope, 
a foreign bishop, settle our Church affairs for us, 
they were foolish in this. 
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If a rule or a custom is good, surely it does not 
matter whether it comes from Rome, or France, or 
Greece, or anywhere else. The question is not, Who 
made the rule? but is the rule good in itself? 

The good St. Benedict of Nursia and his successors 
had proved the rule to be good. And now Odo, 
who was a very earnest man and was sadly troubled 
at the state of the monasteries, tried to bring them 
all under the Benedictine Rule. 

In 942 he was consecrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and the first thing he did was to go to the 
monastery of Fleury in France, in order to take the 
vows; because he said if he wished to reform the 
monasteries and the monks, he must be a monk 
himself. 

So, on his return, he at once set about reforming 
the monasteries. 

This was no easy work; but he had a splendid 
helper in Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury. In fact, 
Dunstan did much more than even Odo himself. 

In the tenth century there was no such remarkable 
man as Dunstan. I must tell you about him. 

You have not read much about Glastonbury, the 
Glassy Isle, in Somerset; because there is so very 
much that is pure legend in its story that we cannot 
take it as fact. But one thing we do know: it was 
one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, monastery 
in Britain. 

In the year 924 there was born at Glastonbury, 
or near it, a boy destined to influence the affairs 
of Church and State during the reigns of seven 
kings, 
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He was of noble birth, and was the most attractive, 
charming, clever, gifted, and influential person of his 
time, as well as being one of the most devoted. 

Though the old British monastery of Glastonbury 
was partly in ruins, it had a school, where the boy 
Dunstan was educated, and where we may be quite 
sure he was no drone. 

When very young, while Athelstan was king, he 
went to court, and there he could do so very many 
things that no one else could, in music, painting, and 
working in metals, that the other nobles, his com- 
panions, said he was a sorcerer, and had learnt all 
these things from Satan himself. 

This was very hard upon Dunstan, who was only 
using the talents which God had given him. But he 
was in advance of the time he lived in, and that is 
what ignorant people always persecute. 

When the ignorant are anxious to learn, they look 
up with reverence to those who know more and are 
more talented than they are. And, their attitude 
being docile, they are not' above owning how little 
they know, and how very much there is to be 
known which they cannot yet possibly understand. 

But when people are content to be ignorant they 
are so conceited, thinking they know as much as 
there is need to know about things that they are very 
jealous of those who know more; especially if these 
are gifted, enthusiastic people who attempt things 
which others had not dreamed of. 

Instead of humbly and gladly recognising the 
superior talent, they are jealous, and call it by some 
wrong name. Boys and girls would say, “It was 
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showing off”; men and women would call it, 
“tempting Providence.” 

You will find this occur over and over again in the 
lives of great inventors or of scientific men. 

The persecution of Dunstan was so severe that he 
left the court and went to stay with his uncle, the 
Bishop of Winchester, who tried to persuade him to 
become a monk. 

Dunstan had a fearful struggle, because he was so 
fitted to shine at court, and he loved society and 
living in the world, and many things which a monk 
has to give up. 

However, he fought his great battle and, in God’s 
strength, conquered. 

He took the vows; and for some time lived a very 
quiet and secluded life at Glastonbury. 

But he was far too valuable to be left there. 
Athelstan was dead ; and his successor, King Edmund, 
who knew Dunstan well, recalled him to court, and 
listened to his wise counsels, ordering his life 
accordingly. 

We must not forget that Althelstan had done 
some good work for the Church by founding a 
bishopric in Cornwall; and in other ways he had tried 
to draw together the Welsh and the English Church. 

In 945 King Edmund made Dunstan abbot of 
Glastonbury. 

Dunstan was very young, only one and twenty, 
and he was very full of energy. He set to work at 
once to restore the famous monastery, rebuilding the 
church, and working with his own hands in bell- 
casting, organ building, and whatever else needed 
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doing which he was able to do. It was most 
inspiriting to the men to work under such a head; 
and he encouraged every one to do his very best for 
the glory of God, and the beautifying this most 
famous monastery of the West Country. 

But, much more than this, he did an immense 
amount of spiritual work, using his marvellous 
influence for good, and making the school the best 
of his time. 

King Edmund was killed by Leolf, a robber, and 
he was buried at Glastonbury. 

Edred, the next king, was in delicate health, and 
Dunstan was once more at court, the king’s adviser 
and his friend; helping the king’s mother in many 
difficult matters. 

He loved the young, suffering King Edred so 
dearly that, when he wished to make him Bishop of 
Crediton, he would not hear of it, saying he would 
not leave him as long as he lived. 

At Edred’s death, Edwy succeeded to the throne. 
He was not a good mdn; and because Dunstan 
- interfered, as became a holy man to interfere, with the 
king’s wrong-doing, he was banished the country. 

He retired to Flanders, where he saw so much of 
the beauty and worth of the Benedictine Rule, he 
embraced it himself. In 957 he was recalled to 
England, and then he determined to do his best to 
introduce this rule in all the monasteries, 

Then he was made Bishop of Worcester, and after- 
wards of London. Promotion came rapidly, and 
wherever he was, there he worked to the utmost of 
his ability and strength. 
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In the reign of Edgar, surnamed the Peaceful, 
Dunstan practically ruled the country. 

He had wonderful insight, and knew exactly where 
to place people in positions of power, and how to 
act ina crisis; which means, in the history of a nation, 
when events crowd one upon another, and those in 
office get.so worried and perplexed by opposing 
claims, they cannot quite see what todo. At such a 
time all depends upon a wise settlement of affairs. 
One false step at such a time may upset the whole 
country and plunge it into a civil war. 

Only a man of genius is equal to such an occasion, 
and in Edgar’s time Dunstan was that genius. 

Civil wars, or wars between people of the same 
nation, were easily provoked in those days, when the 
Danes were often restless and the English were very 
ready to take offence. But Dunstan steered the 
good ship of the State safely through the troubled 
waters into peaceful anchorage. 

As to the Church, Dunstan, who was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 959, did his very utmost 
to make it worthy of its great Founder, Christ. 

‘©The Church’s one Foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord: 
She is His new creation 
By water and the Word ; 
From heaven He came and sought her 
To be His holy Bride, 


With His own blood He bought her, 
And for her life He died.” 


This is the Church for which St. Dunstan strove. 
He was fully convinced that the Benedictine Rule 
tended to better and more spiritual living, and so he 
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enforced it everywhere in his province—in the 
monasteries already existing, and in the forty new 
ones founded during the reign of Edgar. 

Many disputes arose between the seculars and the 
regulars, or monks. And Dunstan settled them with 
calm judgment and wisdom. 

Two more kings came under his influence, Edward 
the Martyr and Ethelred the Unready. 

But the last—lazy, unstable, never ready for action, 
unreliable in every way—could not endure the 
energetic, clear-sighted, prompt, and able statesman- 
archbishop. 

So, after being the adviser of seven kings, and 
saving the country from untold miseries, he spent 
his last days earnestly ruling his province, and living 
a life which was like a light shining in a dark place. 

It must have tried his spirit sadly to see how the 
foolish king let the Danes get the upper hand, and 
once more drag the country through the miseries 
of war and famine and general devastation. But he 
could still pray for his Church and country; and 
“the effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” 

Many absurd stories have been written about St. 
Dunstan by his enemies, who could not appreciate 
his worth. And his friends too were very foolish in 
many things they wrote about him. 

But through all the mist of ignorance and super- 
stition surrounding him the real man shines forth— 
Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, England’s greatest man in the tenth 
century, great both in Church and State. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ST. ALPHEGE, THE MARTYR 


T is very difficult to explain all the ins and outs 

of disputes about the monks and the secular 

clergy; but one thing you must remember, that St. 
Dunstan was always on the side of the monks, 

And remember, too, that though he thought very 
much of the Pope, he would owe him no allegiance, 
and refused to obey him when he considered him 
in the wrong. 

Dunstan spent years in trying to reform the 
monasteries, for he wished the rule of those who 
lived there to be as perfect as possible, so that in 
obedience to that rule their lives might also grow 
towards perfection. 

His own abbey of Glastonbury naturally came 
in for very much of Dunstan’s powerful help; and 
King Edgar helped him generously. Glastonbury, 
through the influence of St. Dunstan and the laws 
of Edgar, had privileges given it above all other 
religious houses in the land. And as long as it 
existed, its abbot was first of all. Its school was 
very famous, one of the best in England. 

Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, was a great 
friend of Dunstan, and was like him in many 
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respects, having similar tastes and talents. He also 
held the same views about the monks and the secular 
clergy. 

But he was cast in a sterner mould than that of 
the great archbishop. If he wanted a thing he did 
not consider any one’s feelings, but carried out his 
will sharply and unsparingly. 

One great object that he and Dunstan were always 
striving for, was to have all the cathedral clergy 
monks. Now, as many of these were seculars, it was 
no easy task to make them conform. 

Ethelwold, like most reformers, could see only one 
side of a question. In this he was inferior to Arch- 
bishop Dunstan, who, with his large heart and mind 
and great sympathy, saw two sides; for there are 
always two sides to a question, and often more. 

But Dunstan acted as he judged was for the best, 
and no doubt so did Ethelwold; and, in a great 
measure, they succeeded in carrying out the much- 
needed reforms. 

Ethelwold died in 984; Dunstan in 988, 

Northumbria had been so cut off from the south of 
England that there has been lately little to record of 
the once active centre of Church life. But, at this 
time, there was a very wise Archbishop of York, 
Oswald, who worked his. reforms as Dunstan did, 
with kindness and moderation. 

The see of Lindisfarne was finally established at 
Durham in 995. 

We must not forget a very strong upholder of 
Dunstan, Thurkitul, who had held office at the court 
of Edgar the Peaceful. 
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He worked with all his might with Dunstan for 
Church and State; but he ended his days at St. 
Guthlac’s abbey of Crowland, which was now re- 
stored and beautified. He was the first abbot of 
the new monastery. 

The country paid dearly for the loss of Dunstan 
from the king’s side. It is perfectly certain that 
England would not have gone to rack and ruin, as 
it did in the reign of Ethelred the Unready, if he 
had had a strong statesman to guide him like 
St. Dunstan. 

Ethelred married Emma, a daughter of Richard, 
Duke of Normandy. This event may seem to belong 
more to civil than ecclesiastical history; but it had 
great bearing on what afterwards befell the nation. 

When you are old enough to read the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle for yourself, you will see what a 
dreadful state of unrest the country was in through 
the constant uprisings of the Danes; and how 
impossible it was to keep them under with such a 
“ redeless,” or unreliable, king at the head of affairs. 

What was wanted was a good, strong ruler; for 
an incompetent or heedless captain may wreck a 
noble ship, and this is what Ethelred the Unready 
did for England. 

In 991 the Danes destroyed Ipswich, and then 
Siric, Archbishop of Canterbury, who could not have 
had much wisdom, advised the foolish king to pay 
the Danes a large sum of money to keep away. 

This was a fatal thing to do; for, of course, if the 
Danes found it profitable to go on with their lawless 
conduct, they would do so. 
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In 994, Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olaf, king of 
Norway, came and wrought terrible havoc every- 
where. 

Then for a while there was a little peace. But in 
1002, the year he married Emma, Ethelred did a 
most wicked thing. The Danes were quiet just then, 
but a rumour had been allowed to spread that they 
were about to rise. Whereupon Ethelred ordered all 
of them, men, women, and children, to be massacred 
one dark November day, on the festival of St. Brice. 

After this we cannot wonder that the Danish king, 
Sweyn, invaded England, and pursued his revengeful 
way with fire and sword. He destroyed every 
place he came near; and burned Norwich to the 
ground. 

After this there was for many years never any 
peace at all. 

In 1013 Ethelred had to flee for his life. It was 
all the coward king could do; a brave man would 
have fought for it. Queen Emma and her two boys, 
Edward and Alfred, had fled to Normandy some time 
before. 

For one year Sweyn was king. But then Ethelred’s 
son, Edmund Ironside, and Cnut, the son of Sweyn, 
fought for the mastery. 

It was settled in 1016 that they should share the 
kingdom, But very soon the brave King Edmund 
died; and then Cnut reigned alone. How sad for 
England to see the Danes triumphant! 

And was the Church still holding on through all 
the troubles? 

Most certainly she was, 
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You have not forgotten that our Lord, just before 
His Ascension, bade His disciples go to all nations 
and baptize them. 

Now He knew this would bea very hard task. He 
could see all the toils and dangers and difficulties 
ahead, and so He gave them a most loving and 
comforting promise: “Lo! I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

And that has helped Christ’s faithful servants in 
all ages, for we know He never breaks His Word. 

It was the Presence of our Lord in that Upper 
Room at Jerusalem, where they met for the “ breaking 
of the Bread,” which helped that little band of 
disciples as they went forth to obey their Lord’s 
command, and spread the glad tidings far and 
wide. 

It was that Presence which cheered them in prison, 
through tortures and in cruel deaths; that Blessed 
Presence, the fulfilment of those words of Love: 
“Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

It was that Presence which sustained and kept 
alive in Wales and Strathclyde that poor remnant 
of the old British Church, driven westward by the 
Saxons after the Romans had left. 

It was that Presence which made brave and strong 
and full of yearning love the great St. Columba and 
his monks on the lonely isle of Iona, and bore them 
up through all the perils of their many journeys. It 
was that Presence which enabled Paulinus to tarry 
the Lord’s leisure in Northumbria, till the desire of 
his heart was given him. 
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And nothing but that loving Presence could have 
kept the faithful James the deacon steadfast at his 
post in Northumbria, when nearly all seemed lost. 

What but that Presence could have kept up the 
hearts of the sorrowing monks of Lindisfarne, as for 
years they wandered, seeking an abode for themselves 
and the bier of their beloved St. Cuthbert ? 

It was that Presence in monastery and college and 
village church, yes! and in the hermit’s cell, which 
called forth patience and endurance in darkest days 
of trouble and distress. So now, when the nation 
was torn and rent by hostile tribes, and earthly peace 
seemed to have fled for ever, it was that Presence, in 
Church, in Sacraments, in the weary hearts of men 
of prayer, which kept the Faith alive——the Presence 
of the Lord who bought us, “Immanuel, God with 
us.” 

And if in a short History like this I can only give 
you the names of a few remarkable men who stand 
out from their fellows, you must not think they were 
the only heroes of that unhappy time. Not only in 
the monasteries, where the brethren worked and toiled 
and prayed and sang; in the colleges and schools, 
where learning was diligently pursued; at court, where 
everything was done “in that fierce light which beats 
upon a throne,’—not there only, but in little way- 
side places and quiet homes, that Holy Presence kept 
the flame of love alight. At all times and every- 
where the Lord is with His people, strengthening, 
consoling, keeping. This we must never doubt. It 


is true, and always will be; for it is God’s promise, 
and that cannot fail, 
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So the Church still held on, as she holds 
on. now. 


**Though with a scornful wonder, 

Men see her sore opprest, 

By schisms rent asunder, 
By heresies distrest : 

Yet saints their watch are keeping, 
The cry goes up, ‘‘ How long?” 

And soon the night of weeping 
Shall be the morn of song.” 


But in the days immediately succeeding St. Dun- 
stan, in fact during the next thirty years, we only 
hear of two great men—Elfric, a very great scholar, and 
St. Alphege, the martyr Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Alphege was a Benedictine monk of very holy life; 
and one of the last things St. Dunstan did was to 
place him in the see of Winchester as successor to 
the famous Ethelwold. 

True to the traditions of our missionary Church, 
Bishop Alphege tried to convert King Olaf of Norway 
when he came on that unfriendly visit of which I told 
you, and he also sent missionaries to Norway and 
Sweden, thus sowing good seed which afterwards 
grew up and bore fruit a thousandfold. 

In 1006 Alphege became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He ruled the province well and wisely, and 
was much beloved. But his lot was cast in such 
turbulent times that peace could not be long his 
portion, and the restless condition succeeding the 
terrible outbreak following the massacre of St. Brice’s 
Day went on for years and years. 

In ror, Canterbury the beloved city was besieged. 
Alphege defended the cathedral, took care of the 
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soldiers’ spiritual needs, celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion for them, helping them to keep up heart. 

For nineteen days the city held out; and then a 
most terrible thing happened,—it was betrayed and 
burnt. 

The Danes took the archbishop prisoner, and kept 
him in captivity on their ships for seven months. 

There, true to his high calling, he tried to convert 
the sailors. But the Danes resented this. 

They told him they would set him free if he would 
pay a large ransom. 

This he might have done by selling the rine 
vessels of the cathedral, and by giving money which 
belonged to the Church. 

But, of course, Alphege, as a Christian, could not 
do this great wickedness. He chose rather to die 
than bring dishonour on the cause of Christ. 

One day, at Greenwich, the fierce Danes sent for 
him at one of their rude feasts that he might make 
sport for them. 

They pelted him with huge ox bones and horns ; 
but he stood firm. At last one of them lifted his 
great axe and killed him. 

Faithful friends took the good archbishop’s body 
to London, and buried it in St. Paul’s Cathedral. But 
afterwards, in more peaceful times, it was removed to 
Canterbury. 

This is the story of St. Alphege the martyr, put 
to death by the Danes in ro12. 


CHAPTER XXX 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, AND THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST 


F Ethelred had been a good and wise man, he 
might have saved not only the nation but the 
Church from much evil. 

But this we shall see by and by. 

When Cnut became sole king of England, you 
may be quite sure there were many questionings in 
the hearts of Englishmen as to the manner in which 
he would govern. 

And, at first, there seemed a prospect of very hard 
times for the English. But before long Cnut quite 
altered. He had been baptized before he came to 
the throne, but had not lived up to his profession. 
Now he began a new life. 

He had for his friend and spiritual adviser, Ethel- 
noth, whom he made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

He showed great wisdom in the way he ruled the 
nation, treating English and Danes alike, and he 
became a devoted son of the Church. 

He spent his money lavishly on church building 
and in all good works; and he showed his sorrow for 
the cruel conduct of the Danes by building a large 
and beautiful abbey over itis tomb of St. Edmund at 
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Bury, and in removing the body of St. Alphege to its 
proper resting-place in Canterbury Cathedral. 

On the whole they were very peaceful, those years 
of Cnut’s reign; and when he died in 1035, the 
English people must have been very sorry; and they 
were unhappier still later on. 

For the two sons of Cnut who came after him, 
Harold and Harthacnut, were such very bad men 
that no one could have any respect for them at all. 

But when Harthacnut, the younger of the two, died, 
then the English felt their hopes revive; for Edward, 
son of Ethelred the Unready, now came to the 
throne, and the old English line was restored. 

But they were disappointed; and now I will tell 
you how Ethelred’s unwise and slothful conduct did 
harm to the Church, not only in his own time, but in 
future years. 

If he had been a good man and had ruled the 
nation well, his two little sons, Edward and Alfred, 
would not have had to leave England to be brought 
up at the Norman court. 

Their mother, Queen Emma, was Nocinaint as you 
remember, and it was quite natural that her children 
should take kindly to Norman ways of thought, 
especially in Church matters; and we must bear in 
mind that the Normans were a cultivated people, 
quite the leaders of Europe in the eleventh century. 

The Pope had great influence with the Normans, 
very much more than he had ever had with the 
English. So it came to pass that through the up- 
bringing of Edward, who was called the Confessor, he 
soon had great power in England. 
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The first step Edward took after he became king 
was to fill all the vacant places of importance with 
foreigners instead of English. 

And this was in spite of his having for chief 
counsellor, Godwin, the wise and powerful Earl of 
Wessex. ; 

Soon there were two parties in the kingdom: the 
patriotic side, under Godwin, and the foreign party, 
under a Norman bishop, Robert of Jumiéges, who 
had been consecrated Bishop of London, and was 
afterwards made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We can understand how bitterly the English 
resented this introduction of Norman bishops and 
earls and statesmen into posts rightfully belonging 
to themselves. 

The stout hearts of Englishmen have always 
resented interference from foreigners, as has been 
shown over and over again. 

If a country cannot manage its own affairs, it is 
in a very poor way; and England had no need of 
foreign help. 

The Normans, as I have told you, were a 
cultivated people, certainly in advance of the English 
in the fine arts, and they were more polished in 
their manners. To have had some intercourse with 
Normandy would have done England good; but it 
was quite another thing for the English to see their 
own priests supplanted by the Normans whom 
Edward chose to put in their place; and they did 
not like to see so many Normans about the 
court. 

Edward, though weak, was a good man and deeply 
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religious ; but far more fitted to wear a monk’s cowl 
than a king’s crown. 

Godwin, with his powerful will and great wisdom, 
steered the country through a good many difficulties, 
but even he was overpowered at last by the foreign 
party, and was banished in 1051. 

He went to Flanders; his son Harold crossed over 
to Ireland, and the Queen Edith, who was Godwin’s 
daughter, went into a nunnery. A nunnery was an 
abbey for women. 

The Normans now had it all their own way; and 
Duke William of Normandy came over to visit his 
cousin, King Edward, and to see how the land lay. 

This was an unfortunate visit for England; for 
William, whose will was strong and his ambition great, 
persuaded the weak King Edward into making a 
promise, that when he died, William should succeed 
to the English throne. 

Now this was a most unjust promise to make, as 
there was an English heir to the throne whose claim 
was much greater than William’s could possibly be. 
Perhaps Edward thought it would be better for the 
Church and please the Pope more if a Norman were 
king, instead of a sturdy Englishman who would hold 
his own, 

But even if he thought it would be good for 
England, he was wrong: we must never do evil that 
good may come. 

The Norman power at this time did not last very 
long. 

In 1052 Godwin and his son Harold took London 
by storm; for they sailed up the Thames, determined 
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to conquer, and conquer they did; and all the 
Normans had to flee, 

The people turned to Earl Godwin as their 
deliverer; and so strong was the feeling against the 
Normans, that Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when fleeing for his life, had to cut his way with his 
sword through the streets of London. 

For a few months there was peace; and then 
Godwin died. 

Harold succeeded him as counsellor to the king, 
and head of the patriotic party. But though a very 
brave man, he was not so wise as his father, and did 
some illegal things. 

Perhaps the chief of these was putting Stigand, 
Bishop of Winchester, into Robert’s place at Canter- 
bury. 

Now this was very much what had been done in 
Wilfrid’s time, when, he being absent, Chad was made 
Bishop of York, although the see belonged to 
Wilfrid. 

Edward very much disliked Stigand, and he knew 
that his being at Canterbury was uncanonical; that 
is, not according to Church law. Nor was the arch- 
bishop very acceptable to the English. 

Harold had not the sense to see that Canterbury 
could not have two archbishops at a time; and this act 
of his did a great deal of harm, even with the king, 
who for some things liked his brother-in-law, Harold. 

Then, again, Edward was all on the side of the 
monks, while Harold was dead against them. To 
show this, when he built a beautiful church at 
Waltham, the religious house attached to it was 
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made a college, not a monastery, and the clergy were 
seculars. 

All this time Edward the Confessor was going on 
in his own way doing very little in the State, and 
what he did being the reverse of wise. But he gave 
England one of her greatest perce he built 
Westminster Abbey. 

Perhaps I should rather say he rebuilt it, for there 
had been a monastery there in very early times. 

The place where it was built was an island, 
surrounded with very swampy ground. It was called 
Thorney Island, and was outside the western boundary 
of London. 

When a name ends with ey or ea, you may be 
tolerably sure it was once an island, whatever it may 
be now. There is another Thorney in England, in 
Cambridgeshire, and it had an abbey too. In those 
days the people who built monasteries never seemed 
to mind how dreary and damp a place was. They 
wished to be out of the world, so it was not likely 
they would choose a spot which looked inviting to 
others. ‘They drained the swamp and planted trees, 
and, in time, they made the place beautiful, but it was 
not so at first. 

Once it had been a dense thicket of rushes, osiers, 
and brambles—not as bad as Crowland, perhaps, but 
something like it in a small way. And it was so 
near the river Thames that, a few years ago, when 
the grave of a famous man was dug there, they came, 
many feet deep, upon sand which still had the wave- 
marks of the river upon it. 

But it was not a forlorn and dreary waste so late as 
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1051, when Edward began to build. He took infinite 
pains with it; and here his Norman education told, 
for he had Normans for workmen, and they were, as 
architects, very much in advance of the English. 

In 1061 the abbey was finished, and then Edward 
began to build the beautiful church. 

All this while the king’s health was growing more 
and more feeble, and the people began to wonder 
who would wear the crown if he died. 

Harold had been wrecked on the coast of Nor- 
mandy in 1054; and while there he had sworn an 
oath to Duke William that he would support his 
claim to the English crown. 

It was said that William deceived Harold when he 
compelled him to take this oath. But this does not 
justify Harold. It was a wrong thing to do, and had 
terrible consequences later on. 

Now in 1065, as King Edward grew weaker and 
weaker, his beautiful church was nearing completion, 
and on Holy Innocents’ Day it was consecrated. 

Thus was fulfilled the heart’s desire of Edward the 
Confessor. But he was very ill on the day of its 
consecration, and a few days later the beautiful new 
church became his tomb. 

With his dying breath he had bequeathed his crown 
to Harold. 

English people were very glad when Harold’s 
succession was confirmed by the Witan. But across 
the Channel there was quite another feeling; and 
William, Duke of Normandy, prepared to make good 
his claim. 

Now, if Harold had honestly sworn to help 
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William, he was bound to keep his oath. But it has 
been said it was wrung from him unfairly. 

We cannot say how this was. But the English 
were all for Harold, and believed he was the 
rightful heir, because the king had given him the 
kingdom. 

But in the autumn of 1066, William prepared to 
set sail for England with a powerful army; and the 
Pope blessed his expedition. 

You know the rest. How bravely the English 
fought at Senlac to save their dear country from the 
Normans; fought most bravely, but were over- 
powered, and their leader Harold was killed. 

William of Normandy became William the Con- 
queror, and with the Norman Conquest came in a 
new order of things, both in Church and State; and 
so the history of the early Church is ended in 
1066, 

The after-history of our Church is one of intense 
interest. But a fresh and never-fading charm 
encircles, as with a halo, ‘its early days. 

In the second chapter of this book we spoke of the 
beauty of the sunrise; and we have seen the Sun of 
Righteousness arise upon our island, and it leaves a 
tender glow behind. 

Perhaps we admire the sunrise so much, we 
would rather not see the full day disperse its beauty. 
But that would never do. 

The lovely sunrise only begins the work which 
daylight calls for: all things go on to perfection. 
The sweet spring-time melts into perfect summer, the 
little child becomes a man. Everything grows. 
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If we feel sorry to part from our story of the Early 
English Church, we must remember this, and look 
forward. For the path of the Church must be “as 
the shining light, which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect Day.” 


END OF PART I. 
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Dole N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. With Portraits. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 125. 


net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. See Churchman’s Library. 

Drage (G.) See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.), D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Duguid (Charles), City Editor of the Morning Post, Author of the ‘Story of the Stock 
Exchange,’ etc. See Books on Business. 

Duncan (S. J.) (Mrs. Corrs), Author of ‘A Voyage of Consolation.” ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE LATCH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dunn (J. T.), D.Sc., and Mundella(V. A.).. GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc., Head of the Chemical Department, East Ham Technical College. 

See Junior School Books. 

*Durham (The Earl of), A REPORT ON CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Deny 8v0. 4s. 6d. net. 

Dutt (W. A.). A POPULAR GUIDE TO NORFOLK. Medium 8vo. 6d. net. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With coloured and other Illustrations by FRANK SOUTHGATE. 
Large Demy 8vo. 215. net. Seealso The Little Guides. 

Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICROCOSMOGRAPHE, or A PIECE OF THE 
WORLD DISCOVERED; 1n Essayes AND CHARACTERS. Post 1670. 28 net. 

Reprinted from the Sixth Edition published by Robert Allot in 1633. 

Edwards(Clement). See Social Questions Series. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial Series. ; ; 

*Edwards (Betham). HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. With many Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. : 

Egan (Pierce). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 8ve. 
12s. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ellaby (C.G.). See The Little Guides. 

Ellerton (F. G.). SeeS. J. Stone. be 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. f ; ‘ee 

Engel (E.). A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. - 

Fairbrother (W. H.), M.A. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second Edition. 

wn 8v0, 3S. 6d. 

FELISSA ; OR, THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTIMENT. 
With 12 Coloured Plates. Post 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. (54X34). 

From the edition published by J. Harris, 1811. 
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Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF ASIA. Second Edition. Crown 8vd. 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. wae ee 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E., Professor of Engineering, University College, Dundee 
in the University of St. Andrews. See Books on Business. 

Fielding (Henry). See Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Finn (8. W.), M.A. See Junior Examination Series. : 3 is 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

Fisher (G. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. J 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUB’AIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. ° Printed from the 
Fifth and last Edition. With a Commentary by Mrs. SrepHEN Batson, and a Biography 
of Omar by E. D. Ross. Crown 8vo. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. THE 
STUDENT'S PRAVER BOOK. Parti. MorninG AND EVENING PRAYER AND LITANY. 
With an Introduction and Notes. Crowz 8vo. 2s. 6d. . 3 : 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal: sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and formerly Stanley- 
Jevons Professor of Political Economy in the Owens Coll., Manchester. HCONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fortescue (Mrs. G.) See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser (David). A MODERN CAMPAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (J. F.. ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. With roo Illustrations. 
Third Edition Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

French (W.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the Use 
of Students. Translated by J. R. Ainswortu Davis, M.A. Second Edition. Revised. 
Crown 8u9. 25. 6d. 

Fulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s Bible. 

Cc. G., and F. C.G. JOHN BULL'S ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL WONDER- 
LAND. By Cuartes Greake. With 46 Illustrations by F. CarruTHERS GOULD. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Gallichan (W. M.). See The Little Guides. 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See Antiquary’s Books. 

George (H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 

Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORICAL 
OUTLINES. Withs Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. Cvowm 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Teuth Edition. Revised. With 
Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo. 35. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

_See also Commercial Series and Social Questions Series. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge. Jn Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt top, 8s. 6d. 
each. Also, Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by G. Birxspeck Hitt, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

See also Methuen’s Universal Library. 5 

Gibson (E. C. 8.), D.D., Vicar of Leeds. See Westminster Commentaries, Handbooks of 
Theology, and Oxford Biographies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. caf. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. Third 
Edition. Fcap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. caf. 8vo0. 25. 6d. 
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Goldsmith (Oliver), THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates by 
T. RowLanpson. Royal8vo. One Guinea net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 1817. Also Feag. 32mo. With 1o Plates in Photograyure 
by Tony Johannot. Leather, 2s. 6d. net. See also Mlustrated Pocket Library and 
Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells Theological College. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). See Social Questions Series, 

Granger (F. 8.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCHOLOGY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

pas y pest acne GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cvowz 

v0. 28. 6d. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics in Mason University College, Birmingham. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: an Elementary Text- 
Book. With 181-Diagrams. Cvowx 8vo. 3. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., Assistant Masterat Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cyrowx 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Green (E. T.), M.A. See Churchman’s Library. 

Greenidge (A. H. J.), M.A. A HISTORY OF ROME: During the Later Republic and 
the Early Principate. J Six Volumes. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. (133-104 B.C). 105. 6d. net. 

Greenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 

Gregory (R. A.) THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Gregory (Miss E.C.). See Library of Devotion. : 

eee Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL. Edited by J. A. SpeNpDER. Crows 8vo. 

s. 6d. net. 

Grinling (C.H.). A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. 
With Illustrations. Revised, with an additional chapter. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Grubb (H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Guiney (Louisa I.) HURRELL FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo._ 10s. 6d. net. 

Gwynn (M.L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

Hackett (John),B.D. A HISTORY OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF CYPRUS, 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Haddon (A. C.), Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. 
With many Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 155. 

Hadfield (R. A.). See Social Questions Series. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, revised. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Royad 8vo. 
21s. net. 

ilton (F. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

eG. 1. CHARLES JAMES FOX: A Biographical Study. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From Earty 
Times TO THE PRESENT Day. Illustrated. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. 1200-1688. 

Hannay (James 0O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
ON ASDOM OF THE DESERT, Crown 8 6d. net 

THE WISDOM . Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

Hare, (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS, 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Harrison (Clifford). READING AND READERS. “ag. 8ve, 25. 6d 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. Crown 8vo, 15. net. 

Heath (Frank R.), Pigs The Little pies 

ley), See Connoisseur’s Library. 
peng ror STUDIES in SAINTSHIP. Translated from the French by V. M. 
WFoRD. Scap Svo. 35. 6d. i 

Mer kerien (B. Wie Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND PRINCIPATE 
OF THE EMPEROR NERO. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Henderson (T. F.). See Little Library and Oxford Biographies, 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

Henley (W. E.) and Whibley (C.). A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown 8vo. 

uckr tlt top. 65. 

Henson (1. ft), © D., Canon of Westminster. APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As Ilus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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LIGHT AND LEAVEN: HisroricaL AND SociAL SERMONS. Crow 8vo. 6s. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Ff caf. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. __ 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Miniature Library. 
Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: A Book of Tuscan Games. 1llustrated. 
oyal 8v0. 2158. net. 
Hilbert (T.). See Little Blue Books. 
Hill (Clare), Registered Teacher to the City and Guilds of London Institute. See Textbooks 
of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. Crowz 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 
Hillegas (Howard C.). WITH THE BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Hobhouse (Emily). THE BRUNT OF THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hobhouse (L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
Hobson (J. A,), M.A. INTERNATIONAL TRADE: A Study of Economic Principles. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. See also Social Questions Series, 
Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. STREATFEILD. Jap. 8vo. 25. net. 
Holden-Stone (G. de). See Books on Busiuess. 
Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.1.E. THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a Personal 
Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated. Demy 8vc. 10s. 6d. net. 
Holdsworth (W. §.), M.A. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. Juz Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Holyoake (G. J.). See Social Questions Series. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horsburgh (E. L. 8.), M.A. WATERLOO: A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ss. See also Oxford Biographies. 
Horth (A. C.)., Master of Art and Manual Training Departments, Roan School, Greenwich. 
See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (R. F.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy 8u0. 7s. 6d. net. 
How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
Howell (G.). See Social Questions Series. 
Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
Hughes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. An English Anthology. With 
a Preface by Sipney Lez. Demy 8v0. 3s. 6d. net. 
Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction and 
Notes by VeRNoN RENDALL. Leather. Royal 32000. 25. 6d. net. 
Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEW FOREST. Described by. Illustrated in colour 
Nie 50 Bicrures by WaLTER TynDALE and 4 by Miss Lucy Kemp WELCH. Large Demy 
0. 21S. net. 
Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. See also Leaders of Religion. 
Hyett(P.A.). A SHORT HISTORY OF FLORENCE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. Translated by Wittiam Witson. Third Edition. 
Inge (W. RO, MA Fellow and Tutor of H 
- R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor o ertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN - 
roe. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. Dewey Bean 125. 6d. net. See also Library of 
evotion. 


Innes (A, D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 


Plans, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F, Hamilton). See The Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.), M.A. See Junior Examination Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). See Social Questions Series. 

Jeffreys (D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRICALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 

J bee | ares ‘a ger Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

enks (E.), -A., Reader of Law in the University of Oxford. KENGLISt 
GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. i me es) 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Jevons(F.B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. See Churchman’s Library 
and Handbooks of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Johnston (Sir H. 4.), K.C.B. BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second Edition. Crown 4to. 18s. net. 

Jones (H.), See Commercial Series. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and Bellot (Hugh H. L.). THE MINERS’ 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES’ REGULATION ACTS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by Gracy 
Warrack. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. ! 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

Kaufmann (M.). See Social Questions Series. 

Keating (J. F.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
igo M.A. Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. See also Little Library and Methuen’s Universal 

ibrary. 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated by R. AnNiNG BELL. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d..; padded morocco, 5s. See also Library of Devotion. 

Kempis (Thomas A). THEIMITATION OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. Third Edition. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d.; padded mor- 
occo, 5s. See also Library of Devotion and Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Also Transiated by C. Bicc, D.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations and Notes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Kestell (J. D.). THROUGH SHOT AND FLAME: Being the Adventures and Experi- 
ences of J. D. KestTei, Chaplain to General Christiande Wet. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illustrated. 
Crown 8uo. 28. 6d. 2 

Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 737d Thousand. Cr 8vo. 
Twentieth Edition. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62d Thousand. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41st Thousand. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8v0e. Buckram. 65. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. 
See Westminster Commentaries. : 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With 

Numerous Illustrations. /2 Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over 100 Illustrations by A. GartH Jones, and an Intro- 
duction by E. V. Lucas. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. ‘ 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
Wittiam Mutreaby. A new edition, in facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas. 15, 6d. 

See also Little Library. : : 

Lambert (FP. A. H.). See abe Little Guides: 

Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 

rari reer A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 65. 
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Langbridge (F.) M.A. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Law (William). See Library of Devotion. ; : : 
Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. A Biography. With x2 Illustrations. 
Demy 8v0, 128. 6a. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
*Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Leigh (Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards of 
so characteristic Illustrations by Joun Leecu. Posti6s0. 25. 6a. net. 
Lewes(V.B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Lisle (Fortunée de). See Little Books on Art. 
Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER-BUILDER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. See also Leaders of Religion. 
Locke (John). See Methuen’s Universal Library. 
Locker (F.). See Little Library. 
Longfellow (H. W.) See Little Library. 
Lorimer (George Horace). LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO 
HIS SON. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Lover (Samuel). See Illustrated Pocket Library 
E. V.L. and C.L.G. ENGLAND DAY BY DAY: Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Gzorce Morrow. fourth Edition. Feap. 4to. 15. net. 
A burlesque Year-Book and Almanac. 
Lucas (E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. With numerous Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Zo Vols. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 
Lucian, See Classical Translations, 
Lyde (L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydon (Noel S.). See Junior School Books. 
Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
M. M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO WEAR. Crown 8vo, 15. net. : 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, Edited by F. C. Mons 
TAGUE, M.A. Yhree Volumes. Cr. 8vo. x85. 
The only edition of this book completely annotated. 
M‘Alien (J. E. B.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman’s Library. 
MacCunn (F.). See Leaders of Religion. 
McDermott, (E. R.), Editor of the Railway News, City Editor of the Daily News. See 
Books on Business. ’ 
M‘Dowall (A. 8.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman’s Library, 
Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Lit.D. A HISTORY OF THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Ilustrated, Crozux 8vo. 6s. 
Maitland (PF. W.), LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. C\NON LAW IN ENGLAND. Royadl8voe. 7s. 6d. 
Malden (H. E,), M.A, ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the History of England. 
Crown 8uo. 3. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 
ifarchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
ms eee tho) Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 
farchant (E. C.), M.A., and Cook (A, M.), M.A. PASSAGES FOR 4 
LATION. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. Vest eee 
me Corr istophion. ae Te Universal Library. 
arr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, THE S 
. GoubY OF SCEN ERY. Second Edition. Tilustrebied = Sven Ben Ress Be Fg 
R ¥ AL GEOLOGY, ith numerous Illustrations. Cy» Ns . 
Marvell (Andrew), Ses Little Library. psaii ak: 
Maskell (A.) See Connoisseur’s Library. 
meen Sa Dye. = — eater Religion. 
Bee orge). 4 EVOLUTION OF PLA EY: ; van 
Ulustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. NT LIFE: Lower Forms, With 
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Masterman(C. F. G.), M.A. TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Cv, 8v0, -6s, 
May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. Second Edition. ato. 1s. net. eae 
Mellows (Emma §.). ; A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cvown 8vo, 


38. 6d. 

Michell (E. B). THE ART AND PRACTICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photogravures 
by G, E. Loneg, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. _10s..6d, 

*Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the Royal Academy. With 319 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 
Wew Edition, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Millais (Sir John Everett). Sec Little Galleries. 

am BAG: T.), M.1.M.E., Principal of the Borough Polytechnic College. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J.G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Milton, John, THE POEMS OF, BOTH ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos’d at several 
times. Printed by his true Copies. 

The Songs were set in Musick by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the Kings Chappel, 
and one of His Majesties Private Musick. 

Printed and publish’d according to Order. 

Printed by RutH Rawortx for HumpHREY MosELey, and are to be sold at the signe of the 
Princes Armes in Pauls Churchyard, 1645. 
_ See also Little Library and Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Minchin (H. C.), M.A. See Little Galleries. 

Mitchell (P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 6s. 

A text-book designed to cover the Schedule issued by the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

‘Moil (A.).’ See Books on Business, 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Library. 

Moore (H. E.). See Social Questions Series. 

Moran (Clarence G.). See Books on Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. With Mapsand Plans, Crow 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See School Examination Series. 

Morris (J. E.). See The Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brodrick. es 

Moule (H.C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, The Elementary 
Principles of Chemistry. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro (8.), LL.D. See The Antiquary’s Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Neal (W. G.). See R. N. Hall. 5 - 

Nowman (J. H.) and others. See Library of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Nimrod. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Northcote (James), R.A. THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest FiercHEr. With many Portraits, 
Demy 8vo tos. 6d. g 

*Norway (A. H.), Author of ‘Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall,’ NAPLES. 
With 24 Coloured Illustrations by MauricE GREIFFENHAGEN. A New Edition, Crown 
8v0. 65. Ee 4 zi 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Bircu. L&cap. 8v0. 38. 6d. 


Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Oman (CW. &), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 


WAR. Vol. u.: The Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century.  Illus- 


trated. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d net. 2 
Ottley (R. L.), D.D. , Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford and Canon of Christ Church. 


See Handbooks of Theology’and Leaders of Religion, — 3 
Owen (Dougias), Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the Alliance Marine and General Assurance 


C . See Books on Business. 
oxfora (MM. N), of Guy's Hospital, A HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Second Edition. 


Crown 8v0. 35s 
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Pakes (W. C. 0.). THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8v0. 55. 

Palmer (Frederick). WITH KUROKI IN MANCHUPIA With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Parker (Gilbert). A LOVER’S DIARY: SONGS IN SEQUENCE. Fea. 8vo. 5s. 

Parkinson (John), PARADISI IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRISTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEASANT FLOWERS. Folio, £5, 5s. net. 

Also an Edition of 20 copies on Japanese vellum. Tex Guineas net. 
Parmenter (John), HELIO-TROPES, OR NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Percivat Lanpon. Quarto. 3s. 6d. net. 
Parmentier (Prof. Léon). See Byzantine Texts. 
Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 
Paston (George). SOCIAL3CARICATURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.. 
Imperial Quarto. £2,128. 6d. net. See also Little Books on Art and Illustrated Pocket 
Library. 
Paterson (W. R.)(Benjamin Swift), LIFE’S QUESTIONINGS. Crowx 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Patterson (A. H.).. NOTES OF AN EAST COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. SourneatTr. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pearce (E. H.), M. = Ses OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. With many Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 
Peary (R. E.), Gold Meaellist of the Royal Geographical Society. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 Illustrations. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 325. net. 
Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on the Licensing Laws. PRACTICAL LICENSING REFORM. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman’s Library. 
Petrie (W.M. puedes DG sGD.; Pics of Egyptology at University College. A 
HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE Earuizst Times TO THE PresENT Day = Fully 
Illustrated. Jn six volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Vo.. 1. Prexisroric Times TO XVItH Dynasty. Fifth Ldition. 
Vor... THE XVIITH anp XVIIITH Dynastises. Fourth Edition. 
Vou. ur XIXru To XXXtTuH DynastiEs. 
VoL. iv. THE EcyrT oF THE PTotEemigs. J. P. Mauarry, Litt.D. 
Vou. v. Roman Ecypt. J. G. Mitne, M.A 
Vou. vi. Ecyrpt in THE MippLe Acgss. StTaNniey Lanr-Poorr, M.A. 
rabies sae CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
8v0. 2s. 
~ AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cvrowm 8vo, 
2s. 6 
oe ee Illustrated by TRISTRAM Exuis. Jz Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
as. 6d. eac, 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 120 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Peruysripcr. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pienaar (Philip), WITH STEYN AND DE WET. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. 
Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. A eps re Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo0. 10s. 6d. net. 
Plowden-Wardiaw (J. T.), B.A., King’s Coll. Camb. See School Examination Series, 
Pocock (Roger). A FRONTIERSMAN, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRITUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy 8v0. 215. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN LEGIONARY. Crown 8v0. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

ee oon W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. With many Illustrations. Demy 8v0. 

ne 

Pollard (Eline ps = ver Sees on Art. 

OC: avid), Author of ‘ Modern Shipbuilding and the Men engage 
: be a es — Business oe a . seeed init 
otter , M.A A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTAN Tilus- 
Grated. Second Edition. Crown Swo. 45. 64 sf eae 
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Potter Boy ag Old). WHEN I WAS A CHILD. Crown 8v0. os. 

Pradeau G. . A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE COMEDY. 
Witha Dial. Swall quarto. 39. 6d. 

Prance (G.). See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crown 8vo. 


Ss. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition. ” Crown 800. 2s. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN BC:OTIA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By various Writers. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

Pugin and Rowlandson. _THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON, or Lonvon in Min1a-} 

eAlURE- With ro4 Illustrations incolour. Jz Three Volumes. Small 4to. £3, 38. net. 

Q’(A. T. Quiler Couch). THE GOLDEN POMP, A Procession of English Lyrics,i 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

Quevedo Villegas. See Miniature Library. 

G.R, and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE CORRESPONDENCE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Rackham (R.B.), M.A. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D., Principal of the Theological College, Ely. See Library of Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. 8v0. 3s. 62. 

Rashdall one) M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

A Real Paddy. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Reason (W.), M.A. See Social Questions Series. 

Redfern (W. B.), Author of ‘ Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridge,’ etc. ROYAL 
AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND ANCIENT SHORES.  Profusely Illustrated in 
colour and half-tone. Quarto, £2, 25. net. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson, (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures 
of r901. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the Honour 
School of Modern History, Oxford, 1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

*Robertson (Sir G.S.) K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. With numerous 
Illustrations, Mapand Plans. Sourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 25s. 64. net. 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduction by 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Rochefoucauld (La), See Little Library. ; : 

Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With a 
Preface by WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Roe (Fred), ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS: Their History and Description. 
With many Illustrations. Quarto. £3, 35. net. ; , 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A., Editor of the last volume of ‘The History of Agriculture and 

rices in Engand.’ See Books on Business. 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe(E. S.). ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD), Illustrated. Demy 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 

This is the only life of Harley in existence. 
See also The Little Guides. 3 

Rose (Fdward), THE ROSE READER. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8v0. 
2s. 6d, Also ina Parts. Parts I. and LI. 6d. each; Part [1I, 8d.; Part lV. 10d, 

Rubie (A. E.), D.D., Head Master of College, Eltham. See junior School Books. 4 

Russell (W. Clark), THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. With 
Illustrations by F. Branawyn. fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. . 

*Saki’(H. Munro). REGINALD. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

Sales (St. Francis de): See Library of Devotion. ; 

Salmon (A. L..). A POPULAR GUIDE TO DEVON. Medium 8v0. bd. net. Seealso 
The Little Guides. . 

Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
iNceeatioins Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Sathas(C,). See Byzantine Texts. 
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Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. : : 

Scott, es M.) WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
Croan 8v0. 38. 6d. 

Seeley (H. G.) ERS. DRAGONS OF THE AIR. With many Illustrations.. C». 8vo. 6s. 

Selincourt (E. de), M.A. THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With an Introduction 
and Notes, and a Portrait in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE, Illustrated. Cv. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Orp. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF SOLDIERS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Shakespeare (William). i 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 1685. Hach Four Guineas net, or a complete 
set, Twelve Guineas net. 

The Arden Shakespeare. : = 
Demy 800. 25. 6d. net each volume. General Editor, W. J. Craic. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a 
Commentary at the foot of the page. 

HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp Dowpen, Litt.D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Epwarp Dowpen, Litt.D, 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Crate. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Macmitian, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morreton Luce. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H.C. Harr. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. Battpon. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarp DowpEn. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Edited by H. C. Harr, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by H. CunincHam. 

KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Edited by W. O. BricsrocksE. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Edited by R. Warwick Bonn. 

TIMON OF ATHENS, Edited by K. DeicuTon. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare. Edited by W. J. Cratc. With Introductions and Notes, 
Pott 16mo. In40 Volumes. Leather, price 1s. net each volume. 

See also Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Sharp(A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on Art. 

one ou (J. 8.). THE PIANOFORTE SONATA; Its Origin and Development. 

‘vown 8V0. 5S. 

eerne (Percy B,).. ADONAIS; an Elegy on the death of John Keats, Author of 

‘Endymion,’ etc. Pisa. From the types of Didot, 1821. 2s. net. 
See also Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. See Social Questions Series. 

*Shipley (Mary E.) AN ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN, 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Gibraltar, late Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s 
College, London, With Maps and Illustrations. Part I. Crows 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI: A Study in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits, 
Demy 8v0. 125. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Simonson (G. A).. FRANCESCO GU 
onson(G. A.). ARDI. With 4: Plates. Royalfolio. £2, 25. net. 

Sketchley (R. E. D.), See Little Books on Art. : ve 

Skipton . P. K.). See Little Books on Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY. With over 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 

Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smallwood, (M. G.). See Little Books on Art. 

Smedley (F. E.). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Smith (Adam) THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction and 
numerous Notes by Epwin Cannan, M.A... 7'wo volumes. Demy 8v0. 215, net. 

See also Methuen’s Universal Library. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little Library. 

Sneli(F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. Illustrated. Crown 800. 65. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
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Sornet (L. A.), Modern Language Master at King Edward School, Birmingham. 
See Junior School Books. 

South (Wilton E.), M.A. See Junior School Books. 

Southey (x.) ENGLISH SE MEN. _ Edited, with an Introduction, by Davip HANNay. 
Vol. 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish), Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Vol. 11 ee Hawkins, Grenville, Essex, and Raleigh). Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A., Clifton College. See School Examination Series. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A., Warden of New College, Oxford. See Leaders of Religion. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D., late Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 

= ee Rogprcran S Devotion, 

‘Stan e. "S AND DONT'S. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. 

Stadinan (MM) as 

: Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Zighth Edsten.” Crown 8v0. 25s. ‘ 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and Vocabulary. 

Sixth Edition revised. 18mo. 15. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CASAR. The Helvetian War, Second Edition. 180. 18. 

es Seyler TONS FROM LIVY. Part 1. The Kings of Rome. 180. Second 

ition. 1S. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Tenth Edition. Feap. 


8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. Winth and Cheaper Edition, re- 
written. Crown 8vo. 1S. 6a. Original Edition. 25.6d. Key, 3s. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules and Idioms. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s.6d, With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 2s. met. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according. to Subjects. 
Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 180. Second Edition. 1s. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, revised. 180, 1s. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third Edition, revised. 
Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap.8vo. 1s. 6d. . : 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of Schools. With Introduction. 

Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Fcap.8vo, 2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition. 18mo. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 15. : ae 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Pifth Edition. 
vevised, Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. : 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX, With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8v0. 2s.6d.. Key. 35. net. : é 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. ; . 
Steel &. Elliott), MAS F.C.S. THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, 

Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, 
and Geology. 147 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. See also School 
Examination Series, 

8 G.), of the Technical College, Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of the Yorkshire 

Rtephenson ei ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. | Illustrated. 

8vo. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

stepngaaon (J.), M.A. THE. CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. bee Lilde Lib 

ee Little Library. : 
ayerme CA ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. » pis 
. BY ALLAN WATER. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Hew ae emcees LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sipney CoLvIN. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 125. 
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Lisrary Epirion. Demy 8v0. 2 vols. 2558. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched Portrait by WiLL1AM STRANG. * Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M.I.). FROM SARANAC TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters written 
by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 1887-8 to her sister, Miss JANE WHYTE Bavrour. With 
an Introduction by GzorcE W. BAtrour, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Biographies. ; 
Stone (E. D.), M.A., late Assistant Master at Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fas. ’Bv0. 1s. 6a. 

Stone (S. J... POEMS AND HYMNS. With a Memoir by F. G. Evterron, M.A. 
With Portrait. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Straker (F.), Assoc. of the Institute of Bankers, and Lecturer to the London Chamber of 
Commerce. See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s Bible. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. See Textbooks of Technology. 

Sut (Joseph), THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
5 on Illustrated by many engravings. Revised by J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

uarto. 218. net. 

penance Donald). THESTRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sturch (.)., Manual Training Instructor to the Surrey County Council. SOLUTIONS TO 
aoe Civ a AND CULES QUESTIONS IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW- 

mp 2s. 

Suckling (Sir ‘yonnh FRAGMENTA AUREA: a Collection of all the Incomparable 
Peeces, written by. ‘And published by a friend to perpetuate his memory. Printed by his 
own copies. 

Printed for Humpurey Mos# ey, and are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the Princes 
Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1646. 

Suddards (F.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R.8.). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

ewitt (onabhan) THE JOURNALTOSTELLA. Edited byG. A, Airken. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

ymes(J.E.), M.A. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Byrett (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 

citus, AGRICOLA. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. cas. 8v0. 2s. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. eas. 8ve. 2s. See also Classical Translations. 

Tauler (J.), See Library of Devotion. 

Taunton (E. L.). A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illustra- 
aeuiee Demy 8vo. 215. nét. 

‘aylor (A. EB. THE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
eevior (F. G.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A. iN) See Oxford Biographies, ‘ 

Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius sine Cambridge.. A CONSTI- 

ULONAL. "AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF ROM Crown 8vo. 758. 6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY POEMS OF ” Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Cuurron Coiiins, M.A. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS. Edited by J. CourTON CbEtine: M.A. 
mas 8v0. 6s. See also Little Library. 

rry (C. §.).. See Oxford Biographies. : 

Terton (Alice). LIGHTS AND SHADOWS.IN A HOSPITAL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. W.), M.A. INSECT LIFE, Illustrated. Second Ed. Revised. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See The Little Guides. 

Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. Zenth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. Also editions in superior binding ss. and 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See The Little Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK With 16 Tlisteations and 2 
Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. Demy 

870. 10s. 6d. net. See also Oxford Biographies. 
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Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WED: and Other Poems. Crown 8v0. «5. 

Trevelyan Ni .), Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. EN GLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. | With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (G. E.). See The Little Guides. 

Tuckwell (Gertrude). See Social Questions Series, 

ewUae popeae)- See Social Questions Series. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S., Head of Chemical Department, Swansea Technical College. 

See Junior School Books. 

Tyrell-Gill (Frances). See Little Books on Art. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library, 

Mae hers (A.), M.A. See Junior Examination Series. 

Wade (G. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. With Maps. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ~~ 

ware (Richard). See A. L. Cleather. ; 

Wall (J. C.) DEVILS. Illustrated by the Author and from photographs. Demy 8v0. 
4s. 6d. net. See also The eeuatys Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). See Illustrated Pocket Library, Methuen’s Uni- 
versal Library, and Little Library. 

Warmelo (D. 8. Van). ON COMMANDO. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homiliesto 
Women in Country Places. Small Pott 8vo. 2s. net. See also Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN HORACE. Crown 8v0. 25, 
See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (F. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Wells (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Wells (J.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. 
Ose ofthe University. Third Edition Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fifth Edition, With 3Maps. Cr. 8v0. 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for Pass 
Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc. See also TheLittle Guides, 

Wetmore (Helen C.). THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘Buffalo Bill’), With 
Illustrations, Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Whibley (C.). See Henley and Whibley. ; 

Whibley (1.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION AND CHARACTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Whitaker (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s Bible. 

White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by L. C. 
MIALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. WarDE Fowter, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. See also Methuen’s 
Universal Library. ; 

Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE COLIGNY With many Illustrations. Demy 8v0. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Whitley (Miss). See Social Questions Series. 

Whyte (A. G.), B.Sc., Editor of Electrical Investments. See Books on Business, 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid) See Little Books on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8v0. 55. net. 

Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum. Demy 8vo. 42, 2s. net; and a Limited 
Edition on hand-made paper. Demy 8vo. 215. net. A Colonial Rdition is also published. 

Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. See Social Questions Series. 

Wilkinson (J. Frome). See Social Questions Series. 

Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy 8ve. ros. 6d. 

Williamson (W.), B.A. “EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. See also Junior Examination Series and Junior School Books. 

Wilmot-Buxton(E.M.). MAKERS OF EUROPE. Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 35. 6d. 

A Text-book of European History for Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Mapsand Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 
See also aoe teas eg Bs eas . 
‘ilson (Bishop). See Library of Devotion. 

Witton tpenetos), LORD STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life. Illustrated. Demy 
8v0. 75. 6a. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. ; : E Z 

Wilson (A. J.), Editor of the /uvestor’s Review, City Editor of the Daily Chronicle, See 
Books on Business. - 

Wilgon (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
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Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PASTORALIS: Songs of Nature, Church, and Home. 
Pott ne ry ; 

A volume of devotional poems, s 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A., leaecane Master in Christ’s Hospital. EXERCISES IN LATIN 
ACCIDENCE. Crow 8vo. 1s. 6d. ‘ Z ‘ 

An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin Primer. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid to Composition. Crown 8v0. 3s.6d. KEY, 55. 26t. 

Windle (B. C. A.), D.Sc, F.R.S. See Antiquary’s Books and The Little Guides. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (J. A, E.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). See Little Library. : : 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (8. T.). See Little Library. 053 

Wright (Arthur), M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wright (Sophie) GERMAN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Fag. 8ve. 15, 6d. 

*Wrong, (George M.), Professor of History in the University of Toronto. —THE EARL OF 
ELGIN. With illustrations. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. : 

Wylde (A. B..) MODERN ABYSSINIA. With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 

Wyndham (G.), M.P. THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Demy 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 7 

Wyon (R.) and Prance(G.). THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being a 
description of Montenegro. With 4o Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Yeats (W. B..) AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Yendis(M.). THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures. Fea. 
8vo. 15. net. 

Young (Filson). THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

Young (T. M.). THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of Work and 
Workers. With an Introduction by Exr1jan HELM, Secretary to the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. Crown 8v0. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 18. 6d. 

Zenker (E. V.). ANARCHISM. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Zimmern (Antonia) WHAT DO WE KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRICITY? 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


Antiquary’s Books, The 


General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D,, F.S.A, 


A series of volumes dealing with various branches of English Antiquities ; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 

Enciisu Monastic Lirg, By the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. TIllustrated. Second 
Edition, revised. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

REMAINS OF THE PrenisToric AGE IN ENGLAND. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Op Sgrvice Books or THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., and 
Henry Littlehales. With Coloured and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Certic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


*ARCHAOLOGY AND Fatsz AnTi1QuITIES. By R, Munro, LL.D. | With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Surings oF Britisu Saints. By J. C. Watt. With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Demy 8vo0.. 75. 6d. net. 


Beginner’s Books, The 
*Easy French Ruymes. By Henri Blouet. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 15. 


“Easy Storizs From EnGiisu History. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ‘ Makers of 
Europe.’ Fea. 8vo, 15. : 


Business, Books on 
Crown 8vo0. 25. 6d. net. 


A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
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industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they doit, The first Twelve volumes are— 

Ports anD Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Raitways. By E, R. McDermott. : 

THE Stock ExcHANGcE. By Chas. Duguid. Second Edition: 

THE Business oF INSURANCE. By A. J. Wilson. 

THE Evecrricat INpustry: LIGHTING, TRACTION, AND Power. By A. G. Whyte, B.Sc. 
Tue SurpsuiLtpinc Inpustry. By David Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

Tue Money Market. ° By F. Straker. 

Tue Business SIDE OF AGRICULTURE. By A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law Nn Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

THE Brewinc Industry. By Julian L. Baker, F.1.C., F.C.S. 

Tue AUTOMOBILE INDuUsTRY. By G. de H. Stone. 

MINING AND Mininc InvestTMeENTS. By ‘A. Moil.’ 

*THE BusinEss OF ADVERTISING. By Clarence G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 
*TRADE Unions. By G. Drage. 

*Civit ENGINEERING. By T. Claxton Fidler, M.Inst. C.E. — Illustrated. 

*Tue Coat Inpustry. By Ernest Aves. Illustrated. : 


Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 
ZACHARIAH OF MiTyLeneg. Translated by F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Demy 

8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
Evacrius. Edited by Léon Parmentier and M. Bidez. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 
Tue History oF Psetius. Edited by C. Sathas. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
Ecruesis Curonica. Edited by Professor Lambros. Demy 8vo0. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CHRONICLE OF MorEA. Edited by John Schmitt. Demy 8vo0. 155. net. 


Churchman’s Bible, The 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
asa whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a conyenient length, corre 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

Tue EPIsTLE To THE GALATIANS. Edited by A. W. Robinson, M.A. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

EccLesiasTes. Edited by A. W. Streane, D.D. cap. 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

Tue EristLeE TO THE PHiLipPians. Edited by C. R. D. Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 15, 6d. net. 

Tue Epistie or St. James. Edited by H. W. Fulford, M.A. Fag. 8vo 15. 6d. net. 

IsatAu. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Two Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 25. neteach. With Map. 

Tue Epistie or St. PAuL THE APOSTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H, Whitaker, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 


Churchman’s Library, The 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E., 

A series of volumes upon such questions as are occupying the attention of Church 
people at the present time. The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
scholars, who, having made a special study of their respective subjects, are in a 
position to furnish the best results of modern research accurately and attractively. 
Tue Becinnincs or ENGiIsH CurisTianity. By W. FE, Collins, M.A. With Map. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. : 
Some New TESTAMENT Prosiems, By Arthur Wright, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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Tur Kincpom or HEAVEN HERE AND HEREAFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. Z 2 

Tus WoRKMANSHIP OF THE PraveR Book: Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By 
J. Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Evo.ution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Tur OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEw ScHoLaRSHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tur CHURCHMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLp TESTAMENT. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Tue CHyurcu or Curist. By E. T. Green, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ComPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J.A. MacCulloch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 


A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics. The Publishers have 
enlisted the services of some of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is 
their intention that the series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as 
by scholarly accuracy. 


7EscHyLus—Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 55. 

Ciczro—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35.62. 

Ciczro—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, Philippic u., in Catilinam). Translated 
by H. E. D. Buaxiston, M.A. 55. 

Ciczro—De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A. 35. 6d. 

Ciczro—De Officiis. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Horace—The Odes and Epodes. ‘Translated by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2s. 

Lucitan—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, The 
Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

SopHocLes—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6a. 

Tacitus—Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. Townshend. 2s. 6d. 

THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Translated by S. G. Owen. 2s. 6d. 


Commercial Series, Methuen’s 
Edited by H. pe B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 


A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a ‘clear and practical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 


CommerciaL EpucaTion IN THEORY AND Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5s. 
An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent. 

BriTisH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO VicTortA. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 25. 

ComMERCIAL EXAMINATION PapErs. By H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Tue Economics oF Commerc, By H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 

A GERMAN ComMMERCIAL Reaver. ByS. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

A CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BriTIsH Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 2s. 

A Commerciat Grocrapny oF Forgicn Nations. By F.C. Boon, B.A. 25. 

A PRIMER oF Business. ByS. Jackson, M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 

CoMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 2s. 

GERMAN CoMMERCIAL CoRRESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

A FrencH ComMMERcIAL Reaper. By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 

Precis WRITING AND OFrFicE CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Ldition. 2s. 

A GuipE To Prorgssions AnD Business. By H. Jones. 15. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF Boox-KEEPING BY DousBLE Entry. By J. E. B, M‘Allen, M.A. 2s, 

CommerciaL Law. By W. Douglas Edwards, 2s. : a 
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Connoisseur’s Library, The 
Wide Royal 8vo. 255. net. 

__ A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. ‘The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are— 
MeEzzorTints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcerain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
*MintaTures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
__ Photogravure. 
*Ivortes. By A, Maskell. With 80 Plates in Collotype and Photogravure. 


; Devotion, The Library of 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

The masterpieces of devotional literature. The books are furnished. with such 
Introductions and Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author 
and the obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the 
author and the devout mind. 

Tue Conressions oF St. AuGusTINE. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Third Edition. 

THE CuristiAN YEAR. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 

Tue Imitation oF Curist. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

A Boox or Devotions. Edited by J. W. Stantxidge: B.D. Second Edition. 

Lyra InnocentTium. Edited by Waiter Lock, D.D. 

A Serious CALi To A Devout AND Hoty Lire. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second Edition. 

Tue Tempe. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

A Guive To Erernity. Edited by J. W. Stanbridge, B,D. 

Tue Psavtms oF Davip, Edited by B. W. Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostorica. Edited by Canon Scott Holland and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

THE INNER Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

Tue THouGuts or Pascat. Edited by C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

On THE Love or Gop. By St. Francis de Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

A MANUAL oF CoNSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS AND FatuERs. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

THE Sonc or Sones. Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A. 

Tue Devotions oF St. AnsEitm. Edited by C. C. J. Webb, M.A, 

Grace Azounpinc. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

BisHop Wixson’s SACRA PrivaTa. Edited by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A, Canon of West- 
minster. 

A Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

HEAVENLY Wispom. A Selection from the English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Licut, Lire, and Love. A Selection from the German Mystics. Edited by W.R. Inge, M.A. 


Tllustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 
Fcap 8vo. 35. 6a. net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. 

COLOURED BOOKS 


Orv CoLourgep Booxs. By George Paston. With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8v0. 25. net. 
THE Lire anp Dzatu oF Joun Myrtron, Esq. By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Third Edition. 35. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 305. net. 
Tue Lire oF A SporTsMAN. By Nimrod. With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 
s. 6d. net. 
Z Also alimited edition on large Japanese paper. 30s. net. 2 
Hanpiey Cross. By R.S. Surtees. With t7 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 35. 6c. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30s. net. : 
Mr. Sponce’s Sportinc Tour. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Wood- 
cuts inthe Text by John Leech. 35. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese papcr. 305. net, 
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Jorrocxs’ JAUNTs AND Jo.iitizs. By R. S. Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Alken. 35. 6d. net. : 

Also a fimited edition on large Le basins paper. 305. net. ce : 

This volume is reprinted from the extremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which contains 
Alken’s very fine illustrations instead of the usual ones by Phiz. . the 
Asx Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by 

Jee eee 36. net. ; Jj ' : 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 305. xe?. ; 
Tue ANALYSIS OF THE Hunrine Fie.d: By R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 3s. 6d. net. = eaeeel 
Tue Tour or Dr. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. By William Combe. With 

30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3s. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30s. net. ; d 

Tue Tour or Doctor SyNTAX IN SeAnch oF ConsoLaTion. By William Combe. With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 305. xe. oa z 

Tue Tuirp Tour oF Docror SyNTAX IN SEARCH OF A Wire. By William Combe. With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30s. net. 

Tue History or JoHNNy Quar Genus: the Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. By 

the Author of ‘The Three Tours.’ With 24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 35. 6a. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. . 30s. net. : ark < 

Tue Encuish DANCE oF DEATH, from the Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical Illus- 

trations by the Author of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 7s. net. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
Also a limited edition on large qreueer paper. 305. net. 

Tue Dance oF Lire: A Poem. By the Author of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 3s.6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. jos. net. 3 

Lire 1n Lonpon: or, the Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elegant 
Friend, Corinthian Tom. By Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by I. R. an 
Cruikshank. With numerous Designs on Wood. 35. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. ~ 30s. ez. 

*Reavt Lirgz in Lonpon: or, the Rambles and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his 
Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an Amateur(Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured Plates 
by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. Tuo Volumes. 75. net. 

Tue LIFE oF AN ACTOR. By Pierce Egan. With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 35. 6d. net. : 

Tue VICAR oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith, With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japenese paper. , 305. net. 
A reproduction of a very rare book. 

Tue Mivirary ADVENTURES OF JoHNNY Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 35. 6d. wet. 

Tue Nationav Sports oF GREAT Britain. With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken. 35. 6d. met. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30s. net. 
This book is completely different from the large folio edition of ‘National Sports’ by. the 
same artist, and none of the plates are similar. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF A Post Caprain. By A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates by 
Mr. Williams. 3s. 6d. net. 

GamMonlia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; and an Improved Method of making Plantations 
and Covers, explained and illustrated by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rawlins. 35. 6d. net. 

An ACADEMY FOR Grown HorsgMEN: Containing the completest Instructions for Walking, 
Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 27 Coloured 
Fie a3 adorned with a Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey Gambado,! Esq. 
35. 62. net. 

REAL Lirk In IRELAND, or, the Day and Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his Elegant 
Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates by Heath, 
Marks, etc. 35. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JoHNNY NEWCOME IN THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson 35. 6d. net. - 18 


Tur O tp EnGrisn Squire: A Poem. By John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured Plates 
after the style of T. Rowlandson. 
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PLAIN BOOKS 
THE Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 39. 6d. ned. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photogravure. Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, with India proofs and a duplicate set of the plates. 15s. zet. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. Invented and engraved by William Blake. 3s. 6d. net. 
These famous Ilustrations—21 in number—are reproduced in photogravure, Alsoa limited 
edition on large pees paper, with India proofs and a duplicate set of the plates. 15s. mer. 
fésor’s FABLES. ith 380 Woodcuts by Thomas Bewick. 35. 6d. met. 
Winpsor Castie. By W. Harriscn Ainsworth. With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 3s. 6¢. met. 
THE Tower or Lonpon. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. With 4o Plates and 58 Woodcuts in 
the Text by George Cruikshank. 35. 6d. net. ; 
FRANK Farr_eGH. By F. E. Smedley. With 30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 35. 6d. met. 
Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 Illustrations by the Author. 35. 6d. net. 
THE Compreat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 3s. 6d. net. 
This volume is reproduced from the beautiful edition of John Major of 1824. 
Tue Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Contemporary Onwhyn Plates. 3s. 6d. net. 


Junior Examination Series 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fag. 8v0. 15. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and isintended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work.. They 
may be used vivé voce or as a written examination. 

UNIOR FRENCH EXAMINATION Papers. By F. Jacob, M.A. 

unror Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. Botting, M.A. Third Edition. 
Junior EnciisH ExaMINATION Papers. By W. Williamson, M.A. 
Junior ARITHMETIC ExaminaTION Papers. By W.S. Beard. Second Edition. 
Junior ALGEBRA EXAMINATION Papers. By S. W. Finn, M.A. 
Junior GREEK ExamINATION Papers. By T. C. Weatherhead, M.A. 
Junior GENERAL INFORMATION ExaminaTiIon Papers. By W.S. Beard. 
Junior GrEoGRaPHY EXAMINATION Papers. By W. G,. Baker, M.A. 
Junior GERMAN EXAMINATION Papers. By A. Voegelin, M.A. 


Junior School-Books, Methuen’s 
Edited by O. D. Insxip, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 
by teachers of experience. 
ACuass-Boox or DicTaTION PassaGEs. By W. Williamson, B.A. Tenth Edition. Cr.8vo. 15.6. 
Tue GospeL ACcoRDING To ST. MatruEew. Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With Three 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. E 
TuE GospeL ACCORDING To ST. Mark. Edited by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Crown 8v0. 18. 6d. 
A Junior Eneish Grammar. By W. Williamson, B.A. With numerous passages for 
parsing and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 28. 
A Junior Cuemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., F.C.S. With 73 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2:5. 6d. 
Tur Acts or THE ApostiEs. Edited by A. E. Rubie, D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
A Junior FrencH Grammar. By L. A. Sornetand M. J. Acatos. Crown 8vo. 2, 
ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL ScIENCE. Puysics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S, CHmMIsTRY 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. Crow 8vo. 25, 6d. 
A Junior Gromerry, By NoelS. Lydon, With 239 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. : 
*A” Junior Macnetism AND Exxcrricity. By W. T. Croucu. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. g 
*ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL Cuemistry. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With many Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo. 25. 
*A Juntor Frencu Prosr. By R. R.N. Baron, M.A. Crown 8vo. as. ae 
*Tur GospEL AccorDING TO ST. LuKE. With an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A, With Three Maps. Crown 8v0. 15, 6d, 
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Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. W2¢h Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 25. net. ? 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 


Carpinat Newman. By R. H. Hutton. Wittiam Laup. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Joun Wester. By J. H. Overton, M.A. Second Edition. 

BisHop WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, | Jona Knox. By F.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
M.A. Joun Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 


CarpinaL Manninc. By A. W. Hutton, M.A.| BisHop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D.| GEorcGE Fox, THE QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin, 





Joun Keziz. By Walter Lock, D.D. D.C.L. 
Tuomas Cuaumers. By Mrs. Oliphant. Joun Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
LancrLor ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley,| THomas CRanmMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
D.D. Second Edition. BisHop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 
AuGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Cutts, D.D. BisHop Butter. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Blue Books, The 
General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated. Demy t6mo. 2s. 6d. 


A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. 

1. THE CasTAwAys OF MEADOWBANK. By Thomas Cobb. 

2. THE BEECHNUT Book. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
. THE Arr Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

. A Scuoot YEAR. By Netta Syrett. 

THE PEELES aT THE CapiTAL. By Roger Ashton. 

THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE Priory. By T. Cobb. 

Mrs. BARBERRY’S GENERAL SHop. By Roger Ashton. 

A Boox or Bap Cuitpren. By W. T. Webb. 

Tue Lost Batt. By Thomas Cobb. 


Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment ard rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 


2 EVonEy 


GREEK ArT. H.B. Walters. Second Ed. Turner. F. Tyrell-Gill. 

Booxprates. FE. Almack. Durer. Jessie Allen. 

Reynotps. J. Sime. Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Romney. George Paston. Hoizein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Watts. Miss R. E. D. Sketchley. BurneE-JONEs. Fortunée de Lisle. 

LeicuHTon. Alice Corkran. REMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp 

VELAsQuEZ. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. | Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl. 
Gilbert. MitietT. Netta Peacock. 

GREUZE AND Boucuer. Eliza F. Pollard. *RapHAEL, A. R. Dryuurst. 

Vanpyck. M. G. SMALLWoop. *ILLUMINATED MSS. J. W. Bradley. 


Little Galleries, The 


: Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters, 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the hook is devoted. 

A LitTLe Gatiery or REyYNOLDs. A Lirtte GALLery or Hoppner. 
A Littits GaLLery or Romney. A LitrLe GALiery or Miztais, 
A Littte GaLiery oF ENGLISH Ports, 
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Little Guides, The 
Smatl Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; leather, 35. 6d. net. 
SzORD AND ITs CoLtecEs. By J. Wells, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth 
21707. 
CaMBRIDGE AND iTS CottecEs. By A. Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 
THE MALvEeRN Country. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Country. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Second Edition. 
Sussex. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
WESTMINSTER Appey. ByG. E. Troutbeck. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
NorFrotk. By WA. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 
CornwaLt. By A. L. Salmon. [Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 
Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated by J. Wylie. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkins, F.R.H.S. ieeeacd by EF. H. New. 
Tue EncuisH Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Kent. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Rome ByC.G. Ellaby. [Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 
THE IstE oF WicuHt. ByG. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E.S,. Roscoe. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Surrotk. By W.A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. Wylie. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated by J. C. Wall. 
Tue Nortu Ripine or Yorksuire. By J. E. Morris. Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 
Hampsuire. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by M. E. Purser. 
Stcity. By F. H. Jackson. With many Illustrations by the Author. 
*DorsetT. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 
*CHESHIRE. By W. M, Gallichan. Illustrated by Elizabeth Hartley. 


Little Library, The 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott 8vo. Lach Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

A series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous works 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres, 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse, 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. Each one 
contains an introdnction which gives (1) a short biography of the author; (2) a 
critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, short notes are added at 
the foot of the page. 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 


great care. 

ENGLISH Lyrics, A LITTLE Book or. Anon. 

PRIDE AND PrejupIcE. By Jane Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 

NorTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

Tue Essays or Lorp Bacon. Edited by Edward Wright. 

Tue Incoutszy Lecenps. By R. H. Barham, Edited by J. B. Atlay. Two Volumes. 

A LittLe Book or ENGLIsH Prosr. Edited by Mrs. P.’A. Barnett. 

Tue History OF THE CaALipH VATHEK. By William Beckford. Edited by E. Denison Ross, 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM Biaxke. Edited by M. Perugini. 

Lavencro. By George Borrow. Edited by F. Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 

THE Romany RYE. By George Borrow. Edited by John Sampson. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Harty Poems or Rogert BrowninG. Edited by W. Hall Griffin, M.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ANTI-JACOBIN; with George Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Tue Essays of ABRAHAM CowLeEy, Edited by H. C. Minchin. 

SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. Deane. 

Joun Hatirax GenTLemaNn. By Mrs. Craik. Kdited by Annie Matheson. Two Volumes. 

Tue ENGLIsH Porms of RIcHARD CrawsHaw. Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Tue INFERNO oF DanTsE. Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D. Litt. 

Tue PurGATorIo oF Dante, Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A. 
p. Litt, 
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Tus Parapiso oF DantTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D.Litt. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Porms or GrorcE Darey. Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 

A LittLe Boox or LicuT VersE. Edited by A C. Deane. : 

MarriaGg. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddesleigh. Zwo 
Volumes. 

Tur INHERITANCE. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddesleigh. 
Two Volumes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

THE ScaRLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 

A LitTLe Boox oF ScoTrisH VERSE. Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

Poems. By John Keats, With an Introduction by L. Binyon and Notes by J. MASEFIELD. 

Eoruen. By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction and Notes. Second Hdition. 

ELIA, AND THE Last Essays OF Evia. By Charles Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas, 

Lonpon Lyrics. By F. Locker. Edited by A. D. Godley, M.A. 

A reprint of the First Edition. 

SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOw. Edited by L. M. Faithfull. 

Tue Porms or ANDREW MarvELL. Edited by E. Wright. 

Tuer Minor Poems of Joun Mitton. Edited by H. C. Beecutne, M.A. 

Mansiz Waucu. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

A Lirtie Boox or Enciisu Sonnets. Edited by J. B. B. Nichols. 

THe MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

RejecTep Appresses. By Horace and James Smith. Edited by A. D. Godiey, M.A. 

A SENTIMENTAL JoURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. Edited by H. W. Paul. 

THE Earty Poems oF ALFRED, Lorp TENNyson. Edited by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 

In Memoriam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A. ‘ 

THE Princess. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Maup. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gywnn. Three Volumes. 

PEeNDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 

Esmonp. By W.M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Curistmas Booxs. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

THE Porms or HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward Hutton. 

THE ComPLeaT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. Edited by J. Buchan. 

A Lirtie Boox or Lirrt anp Deatu. Edited by Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. Stxth Edition. 

SELECTIONS FROM WoRDSWoRTH. Edited by Nowell C. Smith. 

LyricaL BatLaps. By W. Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge. Edited by George Sampson. 


Miniature Library, Methuen’s 


Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius, 

EupHranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By Edward FitzGerald. From the edition published by 
W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 32m0, Leather, 2s. net. 

Potonius: or Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By Edward FitzGerald. From the edition 
published by W. Pickering in 1852. Demy 320. Leather, 2s. net. 

Tue Rusatvat oF Omar Kuayyam. By Edward FitzGerald. From the 1st edition of 1859, 
Third Edition. Leather, 2s. net. 

THe Lire cr Epwarp, Lorp Hersert or CuERBuRY. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the year 1764. Medium 32m. Leather, os. net. 

THE Visions oF Dom Francisco QuEvEDO VILLEGAS, Knight of the Order of St. James 


Mave. English by R. L. From the edition printed for H. Herringman 1668. Leather. 
25. net. 


Porms. By Dora Greenwell. From the edition of 1848. Leather, 2s. net. 


The Oxford Biographies 
Ficap. 8v0. Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


_ These books are written py scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation, They are illustrated from 
authentic material. 

DanTE Aticuieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. With x2 Illustrations. Second Editi 
Savonarota. By EF. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. mee 
Joun Howarp. By E. C, S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With ze Illustrations. 
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Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 9 Illustrations, 

Water RALEIGH. By I. A. Taylor. With 12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 Illustrations. 

Tue Younc PrRerenDER. By C.S. Terry. With 12 Illustrations. 
Rosert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. With z2 Illustrations. 
CuatHam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. With 12 Illustrations. 

St. Francis or Assist. By Anna M. Stoddart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Canninc. By W. A. Phillips. With 12 Illustrations. 

BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel. With 12 Illustrations. 

GoretHE, By H. G. Atkins. With r2 Illustrations. 


: School Examination Series 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crowz 8vo. 25. 6d. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only to be had on application to the 
Publishers, /ifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Latin EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Twelfth Edition. 
Key (fourth Edition) issued as above. 6s. net. 
GREEK EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. net. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION Papers. By R. J. Morich. Fifth Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. net. 
HisToRY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION Paprers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second Edition. 
Puysics EXAMINATION Papers. By R. E. Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 7s. net. 
EXAMINATION PapERS IN ENGLISH History. By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 


Social Questions of To-day 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume is written by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the 
subject with which he deals. 
TRADE UnionisM—NEw AND OLD. By G. Howell. Third Edition. 
THE Co-oPpERATIVE MovEMENT To-pay. By G. J. Holyoake. Hourth Edition. 
Murvar Turit. By J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 
ProsLEeMs oF Poverty. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Tue ComMERcE oF Nations. ByC. F. Bastable, M.A. Third Edition. 
THE ALIEN Invasion. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A. 
THE Rurat Exopus. By P. Anderson Graham. 
Lanp NaTIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 
A SHORTER WorkING Day, By H. de Gibbins and R. A. Hadfield. 
Back TO THE Lanp. An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 
Trusts, Poots, AND Corners, By J. Stephen Jeans. 
Tue Factory System. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 
Tue STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude Tuckwell. s 
Women’s Work. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 
SociaLisM AND MopEeRN THouGut. By M. Kauffmann. 
THE PRoBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
Lire 1n West Lonpon. By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. ZVhird Edition. 
Raitway NATIONALIZATION. By Clement Edwards, 
WoRKHOUSES AND PaupERISM. By Louisa Twining. 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, M.A. 


Technology, Textbooks of 
Edited by ProFErssor J. WERTHEIMER, F.LC. 
Fully LMiustrated. 
How To Maxz a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


CaRrEntTRY AND JOINERY. By F.C. Webber. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6a. 
PraericAL Mecuanics, By Sidney H. Wells. Third Edition. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d, 
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Practica Prvsics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. _ : 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND Practica. By Clare Hill. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Part1. By W. French, M.A. Crown 800. Third Edition. 15. 6a. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Part 1. By W. French, M.A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A 
Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. ve 

TecunicaL ARITHMETIC AND GEomETRY. By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE STuDy oF TEXTILE Dxsicn. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6a. 

Bui_pers’ Quantities. By H.C. Grubb. Crown 8vo0. 45. 6d. 

*Mrtat Work (REpoussE). By A.C. Horth. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Theology, Handbooks of 


Edited by R. L. Orriey, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of - 
Theology with trustworthy Text-books, adequately representing the present position 
of the questions dealt with; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 

Tue XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

Third and Cheaper Edition in one Volume. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 

An InTRODUCTION TO THE Histrory oF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. Third 

Edition. Deny 8vo. 108, 6d. 

Ture DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

Deny 8vo. 125. 6d. 

AN ny eoeueTICN TO THE Hisrory OF THE CrEEDS. By A. E. Burn, B.D. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6a. 
Tue PuitosopHy or RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 

Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

A History or EarLty Curistian Doctrine. By J. F. Bethune Baker, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


Ios. 6a. 
Methuen’s Standard Library 
EpITED By SIDNEY LEE. Jn Sixpenny Volunies. 

Messrs. METHUEN are preparing a new Series of reprints containing both books of classical 
repute, which are accessible in various forms, and also some rarer books, of which no satisfactory 
edition at a moderate price is in existence. It is their ambition to place the best books of all 
nations, and particularly of the Anglo-Saxon race, within the reach of every reader. All the 
great masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, History, Biography, and Philosophy will be repre- 
sented. Mr. Sidney Lee will be the General Editor of the Library, and he will contribute a 
Note to each book. 

The characteristics of METHUEN’s UNiverSAL Lisrary are five -— 

1. SOUNDNESS OF TEXT. A pure and unabridged text is the primary object of the series, 
and the books will be carefully reprinted under the direction of competent scholars from the 
best editions. Ina series intended for popular use not less than for students, adherence to the 
old spelling would in many cases leave the matter unintelligible to ordinary readers, and, as the 
appeal of a classic is universal, the spelling has in general been modernised. 

2. COMPLETENESS. Where it seems advisable, the complete works of such masters as Milton 

Bacon, Ben Jonson and Sir Thomas Browne will be given. ‘These will be issued in separate 
volumes, so that the reader who does not desire all the works of an author will have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a single masterpiece. 
_ 3. CuEapness. The books will be well printed on good paper at a price which on the whole 
is without parallel in the history of publishing. Hach yolume-will contain from 100 to 350 pages, 
and will be issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net. Ina few cases a long book will 
be issued as a Double Volume at One Shilling net. 

4. CLEARNESS OF TypE. The type will be a very legible one. 

5. SimpLicity. There will be no editorial matter except a short biographical and biblio- 
graphical note by Mr. Sidney Lee at the beginning of each volume. 

The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at One Shilling net, or in the case of a Double 
Volume at One and Sixpence net. Thus Tom Jonrs may be bought in a Double paper volume 
at One Shilling net, or In one cloth volume at 1s. 6d. net. 

The Library will be issued at regular-intervals after the publication of the first six books, all 
of which will be published together. Due notice will be given of succeeding issues. The orders 
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of publication will be arranged to give as much variety of subject as possible, and the volume 
composing the complete works of an author will be issued at convenient intervals. 
These are the early Books, all of which are in the Press. 
Tue Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In xo volumes. 
Vou. 1.—The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor; 
Measure for Measure ; The Comedy of Errors. 
Vot. 11.—Much Ado About Nothing 3 Love’s Labour’s Lost ; A Midsummer Nights’ Dream 3 
‘The Merchant of Venice; As You Like It. 
Vor, u1.—The Taming of the Shrew; All’s Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night; The 
Winter’s Tale. 
‘Tue Piterim’s ProGress. By John Bunyan. 
THE NovELs OF JANE AUSTEN, In5 volumes. 
VoL. 1.—Sense and Sensibility. 
Tue ENGLISH Works oF FRANCIS Bacon, Lorp VERULAM. 
Vol. 1.—Essays and Counsels and the New Atlantis. 
THE PoEMs AND PLays OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
ON THE IMITATION OF CuRist. By Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Tue Works oF BEN JoHnson. In about 12 volumes. 
Vou. 1.—The Case is Altered ; Every Man in His Humour; Every Man out of His Humour. 
Tue Prose Works oF JoHN MILTon. 
Vou. 1.—Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 
SELEecT Works oF EDMUND BuRKE; 
Vol. 1.—Reflections on the French Revolution 
Vol. 11.—Speeches on America. 
Tae Works OF Henry FIELDING. 
Vol. 1.—Tom Jones. (Double Volume.) 
Vol. 11.—Amelia. (Double Volume.) 
THE PorEMs oF THoMAS CHATTERTON, In 2 volumes. 
Vol. 1.—Miscellaneous Poems, 
Vol. 1.—The Rowley Poems. 
Tue MepiratTions oF Marcus AurzE.ius. ‘Translated by R. Graves. 
Tue History OF THE DECLINE AND FALL oF THE RoMAN Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 volumes. 
The Notes have been revised by J. B. Bury, Litt.D. 
Tue Pays or CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Vol. 1.—Tamburlane the Great ; The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. 
ims Jew of Malta: Edward the Second; The Massacre at Paris; The Tragedy of 
ido. 
Tue Natura History AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 
Tue CompLeTEe ANGLER. In 2 volumes. 
Vol. 1.—By Izaak Walton. 
Vol. 11.—Part 2, by Cotton, and Part 3 by Venables. 
Tue Poems oF Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. In 4 volumes. 
Vol. 1.—Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; The Revolt of Islam, etc. 
Tue Works oF Sik THomas Browne. _ In 6 volumes, 
Vol. 1.—Religio Medici and Urn Burial. 
Tuer Poems or JoHN Mitron. In 2 volumes. 
Vol. 1,—Paradise Lost. 
Vol. 11.—Miscellaneous Poems and Paradise Regained. 
HumpureyCuinxer. By T. G. Smollett. 
SELEcT Works oF Sir THomas More. 
Vol. 1.—Utopia and Poems. 
Tur ANALOGY oF RELIGION, NATURAL AND RevEALED. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
On HuMAN UNDERSTANDING. By John Locke. In 3 volumes. 
Tuer Poems or Joun Keats. In 2 volumes. A ‘ 
Tur Diving Comepy or Dante. The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D. Litt. 
(A Double Volume.) 


Westminster Commentaries, The 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology; but, taking the English 
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text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will by cou a hearty accept- 

ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. : 

THE Book oF ee Edited with Introduction and Notes byS. R. Driver, D.D. Fourth 
Edition Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. ee otk 

Tus Boox or Jor. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. D.D, Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 65. 

Tur Acr$ or THE ApostLEs. Edited by R. B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. 108. 6d. ; 

THE acs Epistle or Paut THe AprosTLe To THE CorinTHIANS. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy 8v0. 6s. oa 

THE eas or St. James. Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, M.A. 
Deny 8v0. 65. 


Parr Th = -F iction 


Marie Corelli’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Twenty-Fifth Edition. 
‘VENDETTA. Twenty-First Edition. 
THELMA. Thirty-Second Edition. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD SELF. Fifteenth Edition. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Twelfth Edition. 
WORMWOOD. Fourteenth Edition. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY.  Fortieth Edition, 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing have 
reconciled us to the daring of the conception. This ‘‘ Dream of the World’s Tragedy” 

‘is a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narra- 
tive. —Dublin Review. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty-Lighth Edition. 

‘A very powerful piece of work... . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory of man. ... The author has immense command 
of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and remarkable romance will 
live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day is forgotten... . A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime.’—W. T. STEap in the Review of Reviews. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. [165¢k Thousand. 

‘It cannot be denied that ‘‘The Master Christian” is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of the Churches—the decay of faith—in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster heaping up. . . The good Cardinal Bonpré is a 
beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the good Bishop in ‘‘ Les Misérables.” It is a book 
with a serious purpose expressed with absolute wnconventionality and passion... And this 
is to say it is a book worth reading.’—Examiner. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. [rsoth Thousand. 

‘It is impossible to read such a work as ‘‘ Temporal Power” without becoming convinced 
that the story is intended to convey certain criticisms on the ways of the world and certain 
suggestions for the betterment of humanity. . .. If the chief intention of the book was to 
hold the mirror up to shams, injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and neglect of conscience, 
nothing but praise can be given to that intention.’—Morning Post. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE STORY. Sixth Edition. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE GOD IN THE CAR. Tenth Edition. 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated; constructed with 
the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers to whom 
fine literary method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR, Sixth Edition, 
‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced witha 
masterly hand.’— Times. : 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 
“Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “A Man of Mark” is the one which best compares with 
The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’— National Observer. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Fi/th Edition. 
_ ‘It isa perfectly enchanting story of love and chivalry, and pure romance. The Count 
is the most constant, desperate, and modest and tender of lovers, a peerless gentleman, 
an intrepid fighter, a faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’—Guardian. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Mittar. Sixth Edition. 
‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

‘There is searching analysis of human nature, with a most ingeniously constructed plot. 
“ee Hope has drawn the contrasts of his women with marvellous subtlety and delicacy.’ 
—Times. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the subtilty of its analysisit surpasses all his earlier ventures.’ 
—Spectator. ~ 

QUISANTE. fourth Edition. 

‘The book is notable for a very high literary quality, and an impress of power and 

mastery on every page. —Daily Chronicle. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


W. W. Jacobs’ Novels 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
MANY CARGOES. Twenty-Seventh Edition. 
SEA URCHINS. | Zleventh Edition. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Iilustrated. Szxth Edition. 
©Can be unreservedly recommended to all who have not lost their appetite for wholesome 
laughter.’—Sfectator. 
©The best humorous book published for many a day.’—Black and White. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
‘His wit and humour are perfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and mates, 
and seamen, and his crew are the jolliest lot that ever sailed.—Dazly News. 
‘Laughter in every page.’—Daily Mail. 


Lucas Malet’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Third Edition. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New Ldition. 
LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Sourteenth Edition. 
THE CARISSIMA. fourth Edition. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edition. 

“In “The Gateless Barrier” it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has preserved 
her birthright of originality, the artistry, the actual writing, is above even the high level of 
the books that were born before.’—Westminster Gazette. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 125. ee 2 ; 

A picture finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight in which the story 
has been conceived, in the wealth of fancy and reflection bestowed upon its execution, 
and in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughout, ‘Sir Richard Calmady” must rank as 
the great novel of a great writer.’—Literature. 

‘The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius. A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible.’—Sfectator. 3 ‘ woe : 

©A remarkably fine book, with a noble motive and a sound conclusion.’—Pidot. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each: 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Pith Edition. f ries 

Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr 
Parker’s style. Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. /2/th Edition. 
‘A splendid study of character. —A thenaum. 38: 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. Second Edition. — 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illustrated. Zighth Edition. 3 
“A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this is a joy inexpressible.’— Daily Chronicle. 
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WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost Napoleon. 27th 
Edition. 
‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, living romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn unerringly.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. ; 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Third Edition. 
‘ The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North.’—Glasgow Herald. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illustrated. Thirteenth Edition. 
‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine historical novel.’—A theneunt. 
‘A great book.’—Black and White. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. 
‘Nothing more vigorous or more human has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel.’—Literature. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Second Edition. 335. 6d. 
‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper knowledge of human nature than he has displayed before.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Arthur Morrison’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Sixth Edition. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without humour it would not make the 
mark it is certain to make.’— World. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 
© The book is a masterpiece.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

‘This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, gracious and tender, sympathetic and human.’— 

Daily Telegraph. 
CUNNING MURRELL. 

‘Admirable. . . Delightful humorous relief. . . a most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement.’—Sfectator. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third Edition. 

‘A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has a finality of touch that only a master may 
command.’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘An absolute masterpiece, which any novelist might be proud to claim.’—Graphic. 

‘The Hole in the Wall” is a masterly piece of work. His characters are drawn with 
amazing skill. Extraordinary power.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Eden Phillpotts’ Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
LYING PROPHETS. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edition. 
THE HUMAN BOY. Witha Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. 
‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school-boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-pervading sense of humour.’—Academy. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edition. 
‘ A book of strange power and fascination.’.—Morning Post. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
‘ Tragedy and comedy, pathos and humour, are blended toa nicety in this volume.’—Wor/d. 
_‘ The whole book is redolent of a fresher and ampler air than breathes in the circumscribed 
life of great towns.’—Sfectator. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. 
‘“« The River”’ places Mr, Phillpotts in the front rank of living novelists.'’—Punch. 
‘Since ‘‘ Lorna Doone” we have had nothing so picturesque as this new romance.’—~Bir- 
mingham Gazette. 
‘Mr. Phillpotts’s new book is a masterpiece which brings him indisputably into the front 
rank of English novelists.'—Pal? Mall Gazette. 
‘This great romance of the River Dart. The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has written.‘ 
—Morning Post. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third Edition. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. fourth Edition. 
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8. Baring-Gould’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


ARMINELL. Fifth Ldition. THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Z 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Edition. ome’ gd 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh | GUAVAS THE TINNER. _ Illustrated. 
Edition. Second Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third | DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Edition. PABO THE PRIEST. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. | WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. THE FROBISHERS. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. ROYAL GEORGIE. _ Illustrated. 

NOEMI. Illustrated. Hourth Edition. MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. | LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 
Fourth Editicn. CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. 


Robert Barr’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third Edition. 
©A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 
‘There is much insight in it, and much excellent humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
THE VICTORS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 
‘Of these medizval romances, which are how gaining ground, ‘The Countess Tekla” 
is the very best we have seen.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. Second Edition. 


E. Maria Albanesi’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
SUSANNAH AND ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. Second Edition. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edition. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 


PETER, A PARASITE. 
B. M. Croker’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


ANGEL. Sourth Edition. | A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS, Sixth Edit. | JOHANNA. Second Edition. 
THE OLD CANTONMENT. THE HAPPY VALLEY. Second Edition. 


J. H. Findlater’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 


Mary Findlater’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A NARROW WAY. Third Edition. THE ROSE OF JOY. Second Edition. 
OVER THE HILLS. 


Robert Hichens’ Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second Edition. 
FELIX. Fourth Edition. ie 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Fifth Edition. 


BYEWAYS. 3s. 6d. Z. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH Seventh Edztion. 
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Henry James’s Novels 
Crown 8vo0. 6s. each. 


THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition. THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
THE BETTER SORT. THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


Mary E. Mann's Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


OLIVIA’S SUMMER. Second Edition. A WINTER’S TALE. A New Edition. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Zdition. ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A Mew 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Edition. THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE.  Iilus- 
*THE PARISH NURSE. trated. 3s. 6d. : 
GRAN’MA’S JANE. WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. Illus- 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. trated. 39. 6d. ; 


W. Pett Ridge’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


LOST PROPERTY. Second Edition. A BREAKER OF LAWS. | 3s. 6d. 
ERB. Second Edition. MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. 
A SON OF THE STATE. 3s. 6d. SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 3s. 6d. 


Adeline Sergeant's Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
BARBARA’S MONEY. Second Edition. THE ENTHUSIAST. 
ANTHEA’S WAY. ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. © Second 


THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second) _ Edition. 
Edition. THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. 
UNDER SUSPICION. THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 


Albanesi(E. Maria). See page 35. 
Anstey (F.), Author of ‘Vice Versi.’ A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated by 
BERNARD ParTRIDGE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Bacheller (Irving), Author of ‘Eben Holden.’ DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES 
Third Edition. Crown 8v0,_ 6s. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Balfour(Andrew). See Shilling Novels. ' 
Baring-Gould (S.). See page 35 and Shilling Novels. 
— THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. Cyvowx 8ve. 6s. See also Shil- 
ing Novels. 
Barr (Robert). See page 35 and Shilling Novels. 
Begbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Crow 8vo. 6s. 
Belloc (Hilaire) EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. K. Cuesterton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Benson (E. F.). See Shilling Novels, 
Leen rien Tae SUBJECT TO VANITY. Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 
Besant (Sir Walter). See Shilling Novels. 
Bowles (C. Stewart), A STRETCH OFF THE LAND. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 
Bullock (Shan. F.). THE SQUIREEN. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle), THE YEAR ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. TIllus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. : 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Crown 8wo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Chesney (Weatherby). THE BAPTST RING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Crown 8vo. 65. 
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THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Clifford cangh) A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAY. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W.K.). See also Shilling Novels and Books for Boys and Girls. 

Cobb (Thomas). A CHANGE OF FACE. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 

Cobban (J. Maclaren), Sce Shilling Novels. 

Corelli(Marie), See page 32. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). THE O’RUDDY. Cvown 8v0. 6s. 

Crockett (8. R.), Author of ‘The Raiders,’ etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Second 
Ldition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cyvown 8vo. 6s. 

Croker (B, M.). See page 35. 

Dawson (A. J.). DANIEL WHYTE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock Holmes,’ ‘The White Company,’ etc. ROUND 
THE RED LAMP. Winth Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard Cotes) THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERI. 
CANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE POOL IN THE DESERT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Cvowm 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Findlater (J. H.). See page 35 and Shilling Novels. 

Findlater (Mary). See page 35. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Fitzstephen (Gerald). MORE KIN THAN KIND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fletcher (J.S.). LUCIAN THE DREAMER. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 

DAVID MARCH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). See Shilling Novels. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of ‘The Stolen Emperor.’ THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 

Gallon (Tom), Author of ‘Kiddy.’ RICKERBY’S FOLLY. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘Lady Baby.’ THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Gerard (Emily). THE HERONS’ TOWER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Gissing (George), Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE INCA’S TREASURE. Illustrated. Cvown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Gleig (Oharles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

Goss(C. F.). See Shilling Novels. 

Herbertson (Agnes G.). PATIENCE DEAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert). See page 35. 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of ‘Robert Orange THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Crown 8vo0. 65. 

Hope (Anthony). See page 32. 

Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe), Author of ‘Captain Kettle’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). See page 33. 

James(Henry). See page 36. 

Janson (Gustaf). ABRAHAM’S SACRIFICE. Crown 870. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell) HE THAT EATHETH BREAD WITH ME. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily). See Shilling Novels. f 

Lawson (Harry), Author of ‘When the Billy Boils.’ CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Levett-Yeats(S.). ORRAIN. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTIMENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. iat 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. Twelfth Edition. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Long (J. Luther), Co-Author of ‘The Darling of the Gods,’ MADAME BUTTERFLY. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

SIXTY JANE . Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lyall Edna), DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 42nd Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 35 6a 
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M‘Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘If I were King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

THE DRYAD. Cyrown 8vo0. 6s. 

Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE IN THE DESERT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas), See page 33. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). See page 36. Ee 

Marriott (Charles), Author of ‘The Column.’ GENEVRA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Cvowx 8vo. 6s. 

GARNERED. Cvowx 8vo. 6s. 

A DUEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

Mason (A. E. W.), Author of ‘The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘Miranda of the Balcony,’ 
etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ HONEY. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. Cvowz 8vo. 6s. 

RESURGAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Meredith (Ellis) HEART OF MY HEART. Cvowz 8vo. 6s. 

‘Miss Molly’ (The Author of) THE GREAT RECONCILER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition 
Crown 8vo. 358. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Montresor (F. F.), Author of ‘Into the Highways and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. Third 
Ldition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur), See page 34. 

Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland. THE RED HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LITERARY SENSE, Crow 8vo0. 6s. 

Norris (W. E.). THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NIGEL’S VOCATION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. Crow 8vo. 6s. 

BARHAM OF BELTANA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Shilling Novels. 

Cer ree OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. EZiehth Edition. 

‘voun 8vo, 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips) MASTER OF MEN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John), Author of ‘Barbe of Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Third Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THREE FANTASIES. Cvowmn 8vo. 1s. 

LINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). See page 23. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustrations by Frank Dadd and. A. Forrestier. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Penny (Mrs. F. E.). See Shilling Novels. 

Phillpotts (Eden). See page 34.,and Shilling Novels. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE FISHERMAN. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*BRENDLE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

*Pryce (Richard). WINIFRED MOUNT. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Q gator of ‘Dead Man’s Rock.’ THE WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Crown 
0. OS. 

areus Sg le). THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, Crown 
0. 6S. 

cae oped By Sie coe Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HADOW. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF SHEILA. Second Edition. Cri 6s, 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Crown 800. 6s, See ade FO 
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Rhys (Grace) and Another. THE DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illustrations by 
_Dorotuy Gwyn JEFFREYS. Crown 8vo0. 6s. é 

Ridge (W. Pett). See page 36. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). THE TRUTHFUL LIAR. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Roberts (C. G.D.). THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 

*Robertson (Frances Forbes). THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Russell (W. Clark), MY DANISH SWEETHEART. [Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
Crown 8v0. 6s. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. Crown 6vo. 6s. 

Sergeant (Adeline). See page 36. 

Shannon (W. F.). THE MESS DECK. Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 

JIM TWELVES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

sonnichsen (Albert). DEEP SEA VAGABONDS. Cvowz 8vo. 6s. 

Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). See Shilling Novels. 

Swan (Annie). See Shilling Novels. 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B.M.). THE ROYAL QUAKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Waineman (Paul), BY A FINNISH LAKE. Cvrowx 8v0. 6s. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Crowz 8vo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wells (H. G.) THE SEA LADY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley), Author of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ UNDER THE RED ROBE 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woopvititr. Lighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

White (Stewart E.). Author of ‘ The Blazed Trail. CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A Romance 
of the Free Trail. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author of ‘The Barnstormers.” PAPA. Second Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Crowx 8vo0. 3s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cvowz 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 
Cloth, 1s. net. 


ENcourRAGED by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novels, Messrs. Methuen have 
determined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under the title of ‘ METHUEN’s SHILLING 
Novets.’ These books are well printed and well bound in cloth, and the excellence of their 
quality may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early volumes of 
the series. 

Messrs. Methuen would point out that the books are as good and as long asa six shilling 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling xe. 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the books can 
be seen at all good booksellers. 

The first volumes are— 
Adeline Sergeant. A GREAT LADY. 
Richard Marsh. MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
Tom Gallon. RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
H. B. Marriott-Watson. THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE, 
Bullock (Shan F.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMERS. 
Gissing (George). THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. i 
Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. 
Oliphant (Mrs.). THE PRODIGALS. ; 
Balfour (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS MINE, : 
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Barr (Robert), Author of ‘The Countess Tekla. THE VICTORS. Eat ey } 
Penny (Mrs. F. A.). A MIXED MARRIAGE. soe a 
H ton (Lord Ernest), MARY HAMILTON. ' , 
Glanville (Ernest). THE LOST REGIMENT. 

Benson (EF. F.), Author of ‘Dodo.’ THE CAPSINA. ; 
Goss (GC. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON. ‘ 
Findlater (J. H.), Author of ‘The Green Graves of Balgowrie.. A DAUGHTER OF — 








STRIFE. 
Cobban, hag THE KING OF ANDAMAN. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A WOMAN ALONE. 
Phillpotts (Eden). FANCY FREE. 


Books for Boys and Girls ats 
Crown 8v0. 335. 6d. < 


Tue Gettinc WELL or Dorotuy. By Mrs. | Master RockaFELLAR’s VoyaGE. By VY 
W. K. Clifford. Illustrated by Gordon- Clark Russell. “a 





Browne. Second Edition. Tue Secret oF MapAmMe DE Montuc. By — 
Tue IcELANDER’s Sworp. By S. Baring- the Author of “‘ Mdlle. Mori.” ie 
Gould. Syp BELTon: Or, the Boy who would not go ~ 
Onty a Guarp-Room Doc. By Edith E. to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. aa 
Cuthell. Tue Rep Grance. By Mrs. Molesworth. ; 
Tue Doctor oF THE JULIET. By Harry | A Girt or THE PropLe. By L. T. Meade. — 
Collingwood. Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. 2s. 6d. 


oh Sed PETER. By Lucas Malet. Second | Tue HonourasLEe Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
dition. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas : 
Price 6d. Double Volume, 1s. 


THe Turee MuskeTerrs. With a long ‘ 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double wba gia 
volume. Tue Turee Musketeers, Illustrated in — 

Tue Prince or Tutrves. Second Edition. | — Colour by Frank Adams. 2s. 6d. 

Ropin Hoop. A Sequel to the above. Tue Prince or TuIeEveEs. Illustrated in 

THE Corsican BROTHERS. Colour by Frank Adams. 2s. 

GEORGES. Rosin Hoop THE Out Law. Illustrated in 

Crop-EarED JAcQuoT; JANE; Etc. Colour by Frank Adams. 2s. AR 

Twenty Years AFTER. Double volume. Tue Corsican Broruers. Illustrated in 

AMAURY. | _ Colour by A. M. M‘Lellan. _ 1s. 6d. 

Tue CastLe or Eppstein. | FERNANDE. Illustrated in Colour by Munro 

Tue SNOWBALL, and SULTANETTA. "SOR 

CECILE; oR, THE WEDDING Gown. Tue Brack Ture. Illustrated in Colour by’ 

AcTE. A. Orr. 

Tue Brack Tutip. GrorGEs. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 

Tue VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 2S. 

Part 1. Louis de la Valliére. Double | Twenty Years Arter, Illustrated in Colour 
Volume. by Frank Adams. - 3s. 

Part mu. The Man in the Iron Mask. | Amaury. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Double Volume. Browne. 2s. 

TuE Convicr’s Son. Tue SNOWBALL, and SuLTANETTA.  Iilus- 

THE Wo .r-Leav_Er. trated in Colour by Frank Adams. as. 

Nanon; or, THE Women’s War. Double | *Tue Vicomrz DE BRAGELONNE. Part 3. 
volume, Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams, 

PavuLine; Murat; anv Pascat Bruno. *Crop-HARED JACQUOT; JANE; Etc.  Illus- 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. | trated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 

FERNANDE. 1 *Tur CasTLe oF Eppstein. Illustrated in 

GasrRIEL LAMBERT. Colour by Stewart Orr. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY. *Acrsé. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 

CATHERINE BLuM. Browne, 

Tue CHEVALIER D’HARMENTAL. *CECILE; OR, THE WEDDING Gown. | Iilus- 

SYLVANDIRE. trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. ~ 

Tue Fencinc Master. *Tur ADVENTURES OF Caprain PAMPHILE. 

*CONSCIENCE. Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. 

*Tue Recents Davucuter. A Sequel to| *f'ue Worr-Lraper. Illustrated in Colour 
Chevalier d’ Harmental. 





, by Frank Adams. 1s. 6d. 
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